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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

Wb arc told that our first ancestors eat raw herbs and fruits. How 
long this description of food was in fashion we are not informed ; but 
there is no doubt that the moment animal food became substituted 
for fruits and herbs, people eat meats that had undergone some 
culinary process. In 1921 B.C., we find a talk of savory meats ; there- 
by showing that the culinary art at that early period had made some 
progress. But we have few records of such ancient dinners ; and 
those mentioned by the Greeks and the feasts spoken of in Holy 
TTrit would little interest the general reader, Authors tell us that 
before the introduction of forks, slices of meat were not seryed on 
plates, but on pieces of bread, which thus performed a double office ; 
and that people thus dined for several generations. Now-a-days, forks 
are articles of such genuine necessity, that wo should hardly know 
how to dine as it is supposed was the fashion in the best society 
before their introduction. Use so becomes a second nature, that we 
find ingenuity taxed to its utmost. 

At the time of the Conquest, dinner was served in the great hall ; 
where, at the upper end, a dais or raised table was placed for the 
lord, his family and friends. Below this sat the officers of the house- 
hold and their friends ; and further down, the servants of the hoiise- 
hold and those of the visitors. The dinners, we are told, consisted of 
huge masses of meat served on wooden dishes or trenchers, and people 
oat off the same description of plates — some roimd, some square. 
Everything at this time appears to have been on a gigantic scale. 
We read of flagons of wine, and of sheep roasted whole ; and from 
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the size of the fire-places still extant, we see there was space enough 
to roast an ox — an operation which even now is sonjetimes performed 
upon any great occasions. Happily, however, this savage mode of 
feeding — ^not dining — has ceased in all civilized countries. 

No where but at the Lord Mayor's feast and the Christmas dinner 
at the Palace do we find such enormous joints as Barons of beef; and 
there such curiosities of gastronomy find a place merely upon suffer- 
afice, and as relios of a feudal system more honoured, perhaps, in the 
breach than in the observance. 

But our business is with the present, not with the past ; and viffe 
desire nothing better than dinners as we find them to characterize the 
age in which we live. The nobles of England — and not only the titled 
nobility — are renowned for their recherehe tables; and their dinners, 
in a national point of view, are unsurpassed by those of any country 
in the world. Everything connected with the menace is in the most 
perfect keeping, and such as must contribute to the enjoyment and 
gratification of every sense of those who have the happiness to be 
present. All is of the very best, and served in the most exquiaito 
style. The most accomplished French, Italian and English cooks are 
employed, and liberally remunerated; and hence there is not a dish, 
the production of any country, that does not find a place at these 
dinners, provided it has been pronounced good by the approval of the 
highest taste. Such dinners cannot be imitated ; for they are unique 
in their every particular. We do not mean such a dinner as that given 
by the late Lord Colraine to His Majesty George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, which consisted of three courses ; the first being three roast 
shoulders of mutton, the second the same, and the tiiird the Bame^ 
But then this was done as a joke, and the dessert and the wines, 
which were laid out in an adjoining room, combined every luxury 
that could be produced. This dinner was given to create a laugh, 
and would, tmder any other circumstances, hare been an ineult, 
instead of an entertainment. We have also heard of otlier dinners 
given by the nobility of England to a select party of their friends, 
which would be considered almost as eoeentric ; but then to under- 
stand them, the circumstances and the tastes of the individuals invited 
must of necessity be taken into consideration ; for we hold it as one 
of the greatest elegances of social life to give to those we invite to 
our tables what we know they like most, without alluding to the 
circumstance. We recollect the late Lord Harrington stating that 
during his attendance on George IT., as one of the Lords in Waiting:, 
he happened to say he thought some peculiar dish the best possible 
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clkfe at a dixmer, and that thero was no vine like Burgundy ; that 
erer afterwards, when in attendance, the dish and wine were plaeed 
near to him, biit no aUnnoa waa ever made to the oireiimstance, lest 
he Bhoidd have been compelled, against his inclination, to haye eaten 
of the peculiar dish, and then oomplaitted, with the French bishop, 
" Voil^ I toujowrs perdrix." The late Lord»Reay was celebrated for 
his dinners, whidi were ccmsidered as the neplus uHra of good liring; 
yet tliey simply consisted of turtle soup, a small turbot, a calf s heart, 
two side dishes, and a haunch of veniscm. No doubt such a dinner 
given by such a man as Lord Eeay was perfect, everything being 
piedsely as it should be, the best of its sort But if we were invited 
to dine with what the Frendi call a bourgeois, who gave us suc^ a 
dinner, we should say tiuit it was a bad attempt to ape his betters, 
unless he could bring together the same genial spirits, and infuse in 
it the same feeling that led to those particular dinners. And here 
we would lightly allude to the folly of imitation. 

Whatever yon do in the way of dinner, let it possess a chaim 
peculiarly its own; and never attempt to do more than you can 
accomplish wi& the means you possess. As a maxim, we say every- 
thing is good if well dressed -, and there is no earthly reason why the 
good things sent us by an All-wise pvevidenee should be spoiled* 
Thus, before a pattieiilar soup is ordered, be sure that the cook knows 
how to make it If she does not, it had better be obtained from some 
boose where it is known to be well made. We once received an 
invitation to diaiMr, there beong written on the comer of the card 
"Ibirtle and Venison." Not being grea% enamoured with the 
estaJMishnignt iron whioh osr invitation emanated, we took the pre- 
caution to lunch at two o'clock, and were laughed at for our folly. 
Howeiver, the laugh was tamed fatter in the evening. The dinner 
was oriered fbr seven o'doek, and not served till half-past eight, and 
when it caaBie-M>h, ye gods ! imagine simple boiled turtle with whole 
onkoB floating in the tureen ! But whi^ was still wane, the woman 
who spoiled it had left the tower aS the kettle, and the soot had 
fidlen in, and was so mixed with the broth — ^we dare not caXL it 
soniH- that it was impossible to disengage the one from the other. 
The venison was charred blade on the outside, and running, not with 
gravy^ but blood, when cut into: it was peifecUy raw. One of the 
party suggested broiling slices of the venison, for those who had 
made up their appetites for the turtle and venison to eat ; and thus two 
of the best articles of food were spoiled from a wunt of knowledge on 
tiie part of the host Now, had this unfortunate gentleman sent his 
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turtle and yenison to a coffee-bouse, he would have been supplied 
witb a sufficiency, and with the larger part of the rest of the dinner 
for what remained of these precious dishes; while his ridiculous 
exploit would not have found its way into print, or he himself held 
up as a proof of the folly of imitation. Now, this person bad seen as 
many good dinners as ^ny man liying, and even knew how they 
should be ordered ; but trusted too much to a £12 a-ycar servant, 
who, because she could cook a mutton chop or beefsteak, and such 
plain fare, thought she could accomplish what a real French cook 
would not have dared to try. 

There is much to be said in favour of people who, with inadequate 
establishments, confine themselves to plain dinners, instead of attempt- 
ing a display for which they have no requisites, no taste, and an 
insufficient fortune. No one need be ashamed of plain dinners 
if given with a hearty welcome, but an attempt to do that which 
cannot be accomplished is always ridiculous. We remember once 
being asked to a dinner by a gentleman who gave but one a 
year, and that upon his birth-day. "We had a whole year's invita- 
tion, and were led to believe that the affair would be a most brilliant 
one. We had an eight miles' journey, and found a party of thirty 
persons assembled. After a tediously dull and stupid hour before 
dinner, we sat down at about six o'clock to the following : at the top, 
salmon; in the centre, soup; next the salmon was an eel pie, 
then a turbot ; and then soup again ; next the soup came a whole 
cod fish: next, stewed eels; and at the bottom, about twenty soles 
in a large dish, with their heads down and their tails in the air. 
Qn either side of the table were eight, dishes of boiled potatoes 
and sixteen butter-boats of melted butter and lobster sauce, making 
in all thirty-two dishes of melted butter and lobster sauce and 
sixteen dishes of potatoes. The varied patterns of the sauce-boats 
and potato or vegetable dishes had a siog^rly funny appear- 
ance. As every one was expected to eat of all these dishes of fish, 
this course remained long enough upon the table to satisfy the most 
voracious appetite. After the removal of all this, a considerable time 
w^as necessary to get the things ready for the second campaign. 
At the top was placed a quarter of lamb ; next, three boiled fowls; 
next, a pigeon pie; next tjo that, two. salted tongues in the same dish, 
one of them being much larger than the other, which enabled one. of 
^he sons, before whom they were placed, to ask every one who. partook 
thereof, "Which will you have, large tongue, or little tongue?" 
Next came three roast ducks; then a veal ham, another pigeon 
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pie, stewed lamb, three roast ducks, three roast fowls, and a large 
round of salt beef. On either side of the table, this time, were 
eight dishes of potatoes and eight. dishes of other vegetables, and 
only sixteen butter-boats, all of melted butter. This was removed, 
and replaced by three guinea fowls at top, and a roast hare at 
bottom, with innumerable puddings and pies, to replace the potatoes 
and vegetables. During the repast, the lady of the house said : 

**0h, Mr. , there are plenty more fowls down stairs." 

Now, let us ask any one if he would like to perpetrate such 
a gross dinner as this? and yet we make no doubt that should 
this work fall into the hands of any of the thirty people then 
present, they will not fail to remember the circumstances ; above all 
this, the host thought he had done it well, and had he been asked, 
would have said ** I do not think I ever saw a better dinner." Now, 
as we contend for the " eternal fitness of all things," we must condemn 
such a dinner as being most unfitting, especially in the month of 
May, to satisfy any but hungry boys at a cricket match, or labouring 
men at a harvest home. We recommend all people rather to give 
a dinner every four months to ten friends, than once a year to invite 
thirty people, unless, indeed, to a dinner of state, or to a large family 
gathering. There is a maxim which ought, we think, to be engraved 
in letters of gold on the tablet of every memory : — 

**That anytMng that is worth doing, ought to be well done." 

Hence we say to all, whatever you do, endeavour to do it well. 
Whether it be in the choice of your house, your pursuits, your caitiages. 
your servants, or yoUr dinners, let all things be within your means; 
and do not, if you are invited to a friend's house where you have a 
good dinner, think it necessary to give a return dinner on the same 
scale, when you have none of the requisites at your command. Your 
friend will only be disgusted, and laugh at you, and consider that in 
your attempt you have not sought hospitality, but that you are actu- 
ated by a desire to outvie him ; and instead of pleasing him, 
should you excel, you make him miserable, — and should you fail, he 
exclaims at onco, *^ How much better it would have been had poor so 
and so given us a plain leg of mutton and a bit of fish !" Another 
thing must be here observed. All people do not possess the same 
fortunes. There are grades of fortune as well as of society; and 
before we can be expected to compete with a man of £5000 a-year, 
we should feel sure that we have the means at our command. To 
the man of large fortune, £100 is a small sum ; but not so to the maju 
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€l»8trieted meanB. Keep, then&ro, all entertainmentB withm doc 
iMonds; nerer let pride get the better of prudence ; and be quite sore 
that if your serrant aska £10 a-year, she cannot be a professed cook. 
But irhen you dine irith a friend who keeps a professed eook, be 
satisfied that he is contented with your company; praise his taste, 
and he will be more satisfied with sndi acknowledgments than by 
your giving him a bad dinner, badly dressed and badly chosen. We 
ntterly condemn, and loudly protest against that preyailing spirit of 
rivalry whidli consists in trying to emulate those of larger ibrtunes. 
Because Mr. So^asd-so has a new dinner service, why i&ould you 
immediately purchase a similar one and diseard the old one, which 
you think ecHpsed } This is a species of madness which ought to 
consign the unhappy suflBerer to a lunatic asylum. Choose well at 
1^ beginning, and be cont^ted with what you have chosen ; and do 
not attempt what yon cannot afford, simply because some one who has 
more money has just bought something newer and prettier. We 
were told by a gentleman resident in Bussell Square, that after a 
dinner party given by hhn, he received an invitation from one of his 
guests; and that two or three days before the time named, the lady 
called on his wife and postponed the entertainment, because her 
fnarehand de porcelaim had disappointed her in sending home a new 
dessert-service like the one she saw at our friend's house, but which 
she had ordered to be more highly gilded than the original! 

There is another folly, — that of expending inconvenient sums of 
money in entertainments. There is nothing more necessary, or adds 
more to the charm of life, than elegant reunim$^ if properly under- 
stood and carried out. But elegance doea not necessarily involve 
extravagance. It is an old maxim that what is enough for two is 
enough for three, and so on in proportion. Why, then, cannot 
persons of moderate means content themselves by asking two or three 
people at a time, and providing them with a neat little elegant dinner ? 
This might be done oecsaionally without any great increase of family 
expenditure. But no! such a course would not accord with the pride, 
the pomp, and love of display, to satisfy which it is necessary to give 
large dinners, to have all the best things brought out, additiomd 
servants hired, and a grand monotonous table set forth to catch the 
eye, but not always to entice the appetite. Enormous waste and ridicu- 
lous extravagance are made to supply the plaee of taste and judgment-^ 
income is exceeded and, by-and-bye, friends, (?) a« they coldly pass, 
exclaim that " it is not to be woadered at when sooh dinners were 
given!" 
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There is also another extreme — ^that of closing yonr doois entirely, 
and nerer receifing a single heing — ^always giyiDg as a reason your 
not being able to afford to entertain. We kneir two old ladies pos- 
sessing £3000 a-year, who neyer, upon this principle, admitted a cat 
within their doors, as the French say ; but still they managed to expend 
their incomes, because they had what they wanted, or rather thought 
^y wanted, regardless of expense. We have known them send for 
two large dishes of strawberries when they were sold at eighteen 
shillings an ounce ; we haye known them purohase capons at eighteen 
shillings and a guinea a piece. They would not haye a cook at £30 
or £40 a-year, but gaye £12 to a spoiler of food, and yet their butcher^s 
bill was enormous. Now, it is Hie juaU milieu that people should 
aim at. If they go to either extreme, they are equally sure to be 
laughed at. Take the middle course. Attempt nothing you cannot 
attain, and then, with a little care and attention, what you do will 
be well done ; and, in conclusion to this our first chapter, let us 
impress on all people that the charm of all houses is to make home 
happy, and, in fact, the happiest place in the world — ^and for this pur- 
pose, you must haye order, regularity, and punctuality in all things. 

Order is a great word in France. The French proyerb says, 
'< Where there is no order there is no economy ; and most true it 
is. Eyerything you possess ought to haye its proper place and its 
proper use. Without this, all is lost. In the word order is included 
cleanliness. When a man takes off his coat, he can as easily fold it 
and put it away as he can throw it on a chair ; it is no more trouble, 
and his coat will always look well, and last twice as long. It is only 
necessary to perseyere for a month to find that use is second nature. 
In the same way, let eyery one who has a house take care that the 
table-linen shall haye a place by itself, and neyer giye out the clean 
until the dirty is returned. Keyer giyfe out more glasses than you 
require for the use of the family ; or you will find that your seryants 
will break them all, and neyer tell you of it till a day on which you 
haye a party, when they always take the opportunity, knowing tiiat 
you haye not time to scold them. Always keep your glass in the 
dining-room, in a closet appropriated for the purpose ; in fact, let 
eyerything haye its proper destination, and then you haye eyerything 
ready when you want it, and this sayes a great deal of trouble. 

Begularity is another thing without which you neyer can be well 
seryed. We haye some friends who carry their regularity to such a 
pitch that they know the time exactly by the entry of their seyeral 
meals. In fact, eyerything should be regular. But aboye all, eyery 
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mistress of a house should regularly yisit her larder, her kitchen, and 
her store-room, every day after breakfast, regulate all things herself^ 
and give out what she requires to be used ; and this, too, if she 
keep a housekeeper, for although she need not suspect, it is well 
that she should look after her own interest. No paid servant, how- 
ever honest, can have your interest so much at heart as you yourself ; 
and if your own interests are not worth looking after, how can you 
expect your servants to do so ? Again, it is your duty, never mind what 
your station in life may be ; if you do not perform it, others scarcely 
will. Every one of the great human family has his duties; and 
those who are better educated are boimd to set examples, and conse. 
quently are more bound than those below them. 

Punctuality is not the least of our duties, whether it be in 
respect to tho due payment of debts, servants' wages, or the always 
being ready for what we order at the time we order it. If you 
order dinner one day at six o'clock, and do not come home to 
eat it till seven, you do an injustice to your cook, and destroy the 
power of finding fault with her if you should, the next day, order it at 
six and she should not serve it till eight. We are all prone to get angry 
if our orders are not obeyed, and we are kept waiting for our dinner; 
but we are apt to think nothing of keeping it waiting ourselves. We 
give no thought for the temper of others, and vent our own ill humour 
upon our innocent and unoffending servants ; but let a lady try one 
day's cooking herself, and then see if her temper is as mild as it would 
have been if she had employed herself in needlework all day. Of all 
people, cooks are most to be pitied ; they are exposed to the heat of the 
the fire, fear of not succeeding, and the anger they will have to bear 
if anything goes wrong. Well would it be if mistresses would re- 
member that all are members of one family, — all prone to tho same 
passions, the same tempers, the same feelings, and the same dispositions. 
Let them look, therefore, more severely into their own faults, and more 
leniently into the faults of others ; have a kind consideration for those 
they employ, who then will have a kind consideration for them. 
Let mistresses never take a liberty, and we will promise their servants 
will never take liberties with them. To govern servants well, we 
must first learn to govern ourselves. Above all, let mistresses make 
their homes the most comfortable places in the world, and then they 
will never find their husbands anxious to dine at their "Clubs", or in the 
" City." Let them take care that everything they have is good and 
and proper, and served in such a way that if the husband should have 
a truant disposition, he will always declare, " I never get anything so 
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good as I do at home." This is the secret of happiness; for, although 
many people say, "I do not care what I eat," we never saw one who 
did not prefer things well-dressed and well-served, to the reverse. It 
is not a very great deal of trouble to follow the rules we have here 
laid down, and we will promise to those who do so that a great 
reform will take place in the happiness of the lady of the house, in 
the temper of herself, and of her husband. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE DINNER-TABLE. 



It has long been a matter of contested opinion as to the form of 
the duiing-table. Some incline to the long table with rounded 
comers ; some to an oval table ; and some to a round or octagon table. 
The round table is most conducive to comfort and conversation. 
It should be of mahogany or oak. If of oak, all the furniture of the 
dining-room should correspond ; not only the chairs and sideboard^ 
but the glass should be antique, engraved not cut ; the plate also 
should be old-fashioned, and the dinner and desert service of Dresden 
china. If of mahogany, the rest of the furniture should correspond, 
and then the plate, glass, and china may be modem. The table, if a 
long one, should be four feet wide. The chairs should be comfortable, 
well stuffed, and to match the table. 

For comfort and elegance we think that never more than ten 
should sit down to dinner, and we give the preference to eight ; all 
above ten divides the party, and destroys general conversation. The 
dinner-table should never be French polished. If rubbed for one 
hour a day with linseed oil and soft cloths, and always after dinner, 
it will soon have a higher and more lasting polish than all that can be 
given by other means. We recommend the table to be covered with 
an oil cloth during meals ; but before laying the table a woollen cloth 
should be placed over the oil cloth, and then the damask table-cloth on 
that. When the white table-cloth is to remain on the table, as is 
now so generally the fashion, then a smaller cloth should be placed 
over the permanent table-cloth, and removed before the dessert is 
placed on the table. And here let us speak generally of the whole 
furniture and management of the dining-room. In England, these 
rooms are so much alike in shape that we need not treat on that 
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subject more than to asj that, with taate, the room can be improved. 
The colour of the walls should be of a light green, very nearly white. 
The carpet should be either a Turkey or an Azminster. The ourtaiiw 
brown, red, or green. The walla should be adorned with weU-chosea 
pictures *, or if furnished in oak, the table, the chairs, the sideboard, 
and the sarco&gus should be of the same mateiiaL iEvery dining- 
room should have a three-leaYed screen to place before the door when 
the company are seated ; and behind the screen should be placed a table, 
upon which servants may conveniently place various things. A lamp 
should hang in the middle of the room, for plenty of light is indispensable. 

The sideboard should be exceedingly well arranged and well 
understood. However good the effect may be, we set our faces 
entirely against the modem innovation of making this article 
with a looking-glass at the back ; wo do not deny its effect, but we 
think that a looking-glass should never enter a dining-room. In the 
drawiog-room, the boudoir, or even at the top and back of the bed, 
if sudi a fimcy exists, let there be looking-glasses, — but not in a 
duang'TOonL With mahogany furniture, it is an innovation, — with 
oak, decidedly out of place and in bad taste. The size of this axtiele of 
furniture must depend on the size of the diniag-room. On giving a 
dinner, the top of the sideboard should be covered with a beautifully 
white damask cloth, which, however, should not hang over the front; 
on this should be arranged tastefully the articles of plate destined for 
the service of the dinner — such as silver waiters, candelabra, spare 
ice pails, knives, forks, and spoons. Such wine as is intended 
to be served at or after dinner, and which is not to be placed 
upon the table, the wine glasses, for the afber-dinner service ; and, 
if there be sufficient room, the desert-plates, with the d'oyley, knife, 
fork, dessert spoon, and the wine glasses in each plate. The sideboard 
should always be well lighted, either with two lamps of two homers, 
or with two branches, each holding two or three wax candles. If 
there be not room on the sideboard, it is usual to have a long table, 
such as a writing or sofa-table, placed near to it, on which should 
be placed the dessert and the dessert plates. All the wine intended to 
be iced should remain in the sarcofagus, in which the ice should be 
placed one hour and a-half before dinner-time ; but neither red wines 
nor Madeira should be cooled. 

The Table Linen must be beautifully white, — the pattern does 
not signify ; but all table-cloths, napkins, and over-cloths i^uld be 
of the same design. Nothing looks so bad as a table-cloth of one 
pattern, the naprwu, as the French caU it, of another, and the napkina 
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flU diffiBvent, for na vepMt u «erTed in Fnace vitiunt TiapHna. The 
lo^ref oidwB frtque&tij dine and breakfast without table-clo&s, but the 
poorest person has his napkin. Now, in England, bow often do you aee 
in thefaonses of independent genteel people, dinner and breakfast senred 
without these accompaniments ; and if you do find them, or rather apo- 
logies Imr them, they consist of little abortions, about a quarter of a yard 
sqoaie^ only fit to put oyer the strainer upon which fish is served. 
Tbe napkin u an indispensable article, both for dinner and for breakfast. 
What can be more vulgar than wiping the mouth upon the table-cloth ; 
and yet what can be done if no naj^ins are plaoed upon the table. 

Dinner-napkins should be about twenty-eight inches broad, and 
thirty inches long. They may be Mded in a variety of ways, wbich 
impart style to a table, without adding much to the expense, and 
may be readily accomplished with a little practice and attention to 
the following directions and diagrams. 

1. The Mitre {Fiff, 1).— Fold the napkin into three parts, long- 
ways, then turn down the right-hand comer, and 
turn up the left-hand one, as in Fig. 2, A and B. 
Turn back the point A towards the rigth, so that it 
shall lie behind C ; and Bto the left, so as to be behind 
Fig. 1. ' D. Double the napkin back at the line E, then turn 

up F from before, and G from behind, when they will appear as in 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 3. Bend the comer H towards the right, and tuck it behind I, 
an^ turn back the comer K towards the left, at the dotted line, and 
-— -- tuck it into a coires- a 

^IZra . ponding part at the y 
\ back. The bread is / 
y placed under the mitre, V 
r or in the centre at the > 
top. 
^^^•** 2. The Mx^ieitd 

{Fig, 4).— Fold the napkin into three 
parts longways, then fold down two- 
fifths of the length firom each side, as 





Fig. 5. 



in Fig. 5, at A ; roll up the part B towards the booki repeat on the 
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Fig. 6. 




Kg. ; 



Fig. 8. 



other side, then turn up the comer towards the comer A, and it will 
appear as D. The centre part E is now to be turned up at the bottosii 
and down at the top, and the two rolls brought under the centre 
piece, as in Fig. 4. The bread is placed under the centre band, K, 
Fig. 4. 

3. — The CoUegian {Fig. 6.) — Fold the napkin into three parts long- 
ways, then turn down the two sides towards you, so 
that they shall appear as in Fig. 7 ; then roll up the 
part A undemeath, until it looks like B, Fig. 8. 
Now take the cor- ^ 

ner B, and turn it 
up towards C, so 
that the edge of 
the rolled part shall be eyen with 
the central line; repeat the same 
on the other side, and turn the 
whole oyer, when it will appear as 
in Fig. 6. The bread is placed 
underneath the part K. 

4. The Cinderella {Fig. 9). — Fold the napkin into three parts long- 
ways, then turn ^ 
down the two 
sides, as in Fig. 
7 ; turn the nap- 
kin oyer, and 
Fig. 9. roll up the lower 
part, as in Fig 10, A, B. Now turn the 
comer B upwards towards C, so that it 
shall appear as in D ; repeat on the other 
side, and then bring the two parts £ 
together, so that they shall bend at the dotted line ; and the appear- 
ance will now be as Fig 9. The bread is placed under the apron 
part, K, Fig. 9. 

6. The Flirt {Fig. 11).— Fold the napkin into 
three parts longways, then fold across the breadth, 
commencing at one extremity, and continuing to 
fold from and to yourself in folds about two inches 
broad until the whole is done; then place in a 
tumbler, and it will appear as in the illustration. 

6. The Neapolitan {Fig. 12).— Fold the napkin ^^9- ^^' 

into three parts longways, then fold one of the upper parts upon itself 





Fig. 10. 
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from you ; turn over the cloth with the part having four folds from 

you, and fold down the two sides so as to appear 

as in Fig. 7 ; then roll up the part A underneath, 

until it appears as in the dotted lines in Fig. 15, 

at B. Now turn up the comer B towards C, so 

that the edge of the rolled part shall be even 

with the central line: repeat the same upon 

the opposite side, and turn the whole over, 

when it will appear as in Fig. 12; the bread 

being placed underneath the part K. ^*^* ^ • 

7. Ottr Own {Fig. 14). — ^Fold the napkin into three parts longways, 





Fig. U. 



Fig. 15. 



A 



/ 



_^ 




then turn down the two sides as in Fig. 7; and roll up the part A on 

both sides, until as re- 
presented on the right- 
hand side in Fig. 13; 
then turn it backwards 
(as A B) on both sides ; 
now fold down the point 
C towards you, turn 

l>.vj^ c^ver the napkin, and 

fold the two other parts from you so that they 
shall appear as in Fig. 16. Turn the napkin 
over, thus folded, and ^ ^ 

raising the centre part ,^-— fTi { 
with the two thumb?f [ // 
Fig. 13. draw the two ends V 

(A and B) together, and pull out the parts \^ 
(C and D) until they appear as in Fig. 14. / ^ ^ ^^ | 
The bread is to be placed as represented in' ^ 
K, Fig. 14. Fig. 16. 

Plate. — Thanks to the civilization of the age, we no longer see 
the miserable, three-pronged steel fork. It has passed away, and we 
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hare now the more useful four-pronged instrament witli vhioli, if of 
electro-plate, you may beliere at least what Mr. Dickens puts into 
the mouth of the small marchioness :— *' If yoafsneyagreatdeal," you 
really may think you're eating -with a silver fork. Plate is in one 
sense a great luxury, which falls only to the rich. But at the same 
time it is ecpnomy ; hecause it does not break, and looks better 
than earthenware or china, but as we hate before said, haying an 
intense regard to the eternal fitness fbr tilings, comer dishes and a 
dirty-faced servant girl do not go well together. With a boy in buttons 
comer dishes are admissible ; and with, a footman comer dishes and 
dish covers, wine coolers, &c. ; but it requires a butler and one or two 
footmen to have a regular service of plate, — that is, to keep it in order 
and to use it every day ; for we hold it the quintessence of vulgarity 
to have what is commonly called " best things." We never had any 
" best things " but once, and that was a set of tea things. Those were 
all broken at one fell swoop ; and we then declared we would never 
have a best thing again, and we kept our word. The service of plate 
must depend on the fortune. A man of large fortune can a£ford to have 
a more splendid service than a man of small fortune. Presuming upon 
the existence of the means, we should suggest as necessary : — a plated 
soup tureen (silver, we think extravagant, ^oause its only wear is in 
the cleaning) ; six alver dishes {i.e. meat dishes, one of which should 
be a well dish, with place for hot water, or a lamp or mortar under 
it ;) six plated dish covers ; four vegetable, as they are called, or as we 
shoidd eall them, "entr6e'' dishes; one dozen silver plates; one 
dozen soup plates; two dozen table spoons and forks; one dozen 
desert spoons and forks ; two dozen tea-spoons ; six salt cellars and 
spoons; two gravy spoons; one soup ladle; four sauce ladles; one 
fish slice, or knife and fork; two sugar Ufters; one pair of asparagus 
tongs ; a pair of sugar tongs ; three silver waiters, two small, and 
one large; cofiee and tea-pots; sugar basin; milk-pot; tea-kettle, 
and lamp or tea-um ; four candlesticks with branches ; two or three 
bed-room candlesticks; four ice pails; and six decanter standsL 
With this service, handsome dinners may be given to twelve persons. 
If the means do not exist, stick to forks and spoons as the really in- 
dispensables, and none need be ashamed that they have nothing 
more, or if these be merely plated, even if detected — which is un- 
likely — ^no one wiU be rude enough to remark upon it ; and if they 
do, tell them to give you better, and you will thankfully use them. 
But do not, if you have only six forks and spoons in the world, tell 
your friends that the rest of your plate U at the banker's, beorase 
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ycm are thinking of goiog abroad — as a man once told us so, and we 
knew lie was lying. Or, do not say, " I was so afraid of thieves that 
I sold all my i^te, and purchased German silyer, for fear I should be 
robbed." This is a species of falsehood that does not eyen serve the 
moment, however great a fool you may take a man to be ; he will 
see through you, just as if you were made of glass, and wiU go home 
and tell his wife, if he have one, what a ahaUow-pated f^ow you are. 
But if you have none of tiiese things, and do happen to have steel 
three-prong " diggers," sell them, or give them to the first beggar that 
asks for charity, and buy plated or German silver forks. We advise 
this on two grounds ; first, because we think it disgraces mankind to 
use such things, and, secondly, because he who uses so dangerous a 
weapon must eat with his knife, and so endanger his life. Brnmmel 
being omoe asked after an aeqnaintanoe, replied ha was dead. *^ Indeed," 
said his Mend, "how long siaee did he die ? " ** Some time," was the 
reply ; " he must have been dead for some time. He eat pease with 
his knife, and I am sure he must have cut his throat by this 
time." 

The Dinner Sbevzob. — ^In Franee, every oone, from the Emperor 
to the peasant, has white dinner services; but do not mistake, we do 
not mean the white plates of En^and, we mean French china ; these 
pexhaps, in the houses of the great nobility, may have gilt edges^ 
but with or without, they certainly have a b^mtiful effect. In 
England there appears to be a prejudice against them, but they are 
infinitely preferable to the " wUlow pattern " and its monstrous 
devices; and were they more known they would be in common use. 
In this country a very pretty dinner service may be purchased for 
about £2 10«. jdain, and with gilt edges for about £4 10*. to £5. 
A dinner service, however, may cost two or three hundred pounds; 
but that is not here the question ; what we wish to urge upon the 
subject of plates and dishes is, thttt if the dining-room be furnished 
in oak, the dinner service should, as we said before, be of an antique 
pattern; that if plate be extensively used. It should be that which 
will accord with it ; and that if your pretensions be humble, and your 
table unassuming, let your china be equally simple. But whatever 
you may have let there be plenty of it, and eschejring what are 
called cheese plates, never purchase them; the smallest plate you 
want is what is called a dessert plate, anything smaller being only 
fit for ice. Where there are plated comer dishes, china ones are not 
required ; the same with the soup tureens and sauce boats. This last 
article is never used in France, because the sauce is always served 
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with what it is destined to be eaten vith, and consequently the 
second cooking at the table is avoided. 

Glass.— Nothing has a more pleasing effect upon the table, or 
sets it off to greater advantage, than good glass, carefully cleaned and 
sparkling in brilliancy. Its fashion and form are very varied, and 
when of a fine quality and well cut and polished, it is most beautifiiL 
Like table linen, all the glass should be of one pattern. Unhappily, 
chiefly from its liability to break, it is a very expensive item in 
housekeeping. Perhaps the most beautiful— although it is hard to 
choose — ^is the engraved and polished glass in imitation of the old 
Venetian; and next to it is that perfectly plain, neither cut nor 
engraved, but polished. But all is beautiful ; and it is only necessary 
to avoid that which is blown and moulded. The decanters and claret 
jugs, tumblers, goblets, wine glasses, hock and champagne glasses, 
water bottles, glass sugar basins, liqueur frame and glasses, should 
all correspond, and be of the same form, style, and pattern ; for any 
difference in pattern or style destroys the harmony of your table. 
Upon no account mix good and common glass together, the one 
edipses the other, and shows the poverty of the land. 

The Cutleby should always be good and beautifully clean. In 
England, where dishes are carved upon the table, three carving knives 
and forks, poultry knives and forks, and large and small knives ac- 
cording to your family's wants, are requisite. Five or six dozens of 
large knives, and two or three dozens of small knives, are essential ; 
because servants cannot bo expected to clean knives while waiting 
at table. The handles of the knives, according to your means, should 
be either silver, plated, ivory with silver ferules, or simply of ivory. 
The dessert knives and forks should be silver, with what handles suit 
your taste, and if your dessert service be of ancient china, so your 
dessert knives should correspond, as the mixing two styles together 
should never be attempted-— it is the worst possible taste. 

The Dessert Service should either be very rich and handsome, 
or perfectly plain. The old Dresden is what we prefer, but the 
beautiful designs that are now made in England are so varied and so 
well arranged, that none but connoisseurs who appreciate the various 
old Dresden, Sevres, Japan, and old Chelsea, can tell the difference ; 
and as the modem is so much cheaper, it is better to select from it. 
In France the dessert service is very different to that in England, the 
two largest pieces being flat dishes on a foot, standing about twelve 
inches high, on which the fruiterer arranges the fruit in season in a 
most tasteful group. This has a very pretty appearance, for the 
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group consists of grapes, pine-apples, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
apples, pears, and oranges, and so arranged that all the exterior fruits 
can be detached without knocking down the group, and yet all is 
firmly fixed. This is commonly done by the fruiterer, who makes 
no additional charge for the arrangement ; but we have never seen 
anything of this sort in England. 

Laying ob Bbessinq the Tablb is so well understood by all 
good English servants, that few need instruction on this point; but 
for those who have not experienced servants, we propose to give such 
rules that every one who runs may read. First, then ; — ^The table 
having the oil-skin cover, with the woollen cloth or common table 
cover over it, should have a fair white damask table-cloth, and the 
creases made in the folding of the cloth should be so arranged as to 
go from head to foot directly in the centre of the table. The cloth 
should be smoothed down to the table as much as possible; over 
this should be placed what the French call a napron, or smaller 
table-cloth, of the same pattern. To each guest should be laid a table- 
napkin, folded according to taste.* In France, they fold every other 
napkin like a fan, and put it in the long champagne glass, and the 
other one made to stand up in the plate, so that one plate is without 
a napkin and one plate with ; but we recommend all the napkins to be 
folded alike. In the napkin should be placed a small roll, and to 
each place should be laid a plate and a soup plate, and the napkin 
put on the plate. On the right-hand side should be placed a knife 
and spoon ; on the left-hand side should be placed the fork ; on the 
rightrhand side the cooler, wine-glass, hock and champagne glasses, 
and the carrafif and tumbler. At the centre and four corners should 
be placed salt-cellars and salt-spoons, and to each salt-cellar, or rather 
at the side, two ordinary table-spoons. In France the centre of the 
table is always adorned with a plateau, either in silver or or-molu, 
the interior of which Is of looking-glass, and on this plateau is laid the 
dessert. This. has;. been tried in England, but is not much followed. 
The ice-pails or wine-coolers, when used, should be placed one near 
the top, that is, sufficiently near to admit of the dish being placed 
before it, and the other at the same distance from the bottom of the 
table. If there is an epergne, it may be placed in the centre of 
the table, to hold salad ; but we do not admire flowers being placed 
in the epergne^ because we do not eat flowers, and we think that all 
things used at a dinner-table should be used for holding things to eat 
or drink. Bottle-stands should be placed near to the salt-cellars, to 
* See pages 19, 20, 21. 
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hold your small deoantera filled with sherry; light wines shovld be 
itt your ice-paUs, as likewia© champa^e, if any. Now, if you hare 
not these things you are not oUiged to get them; but then do not 
aitempt a great dinner; by that wo meas, only giye a plain -dinner to 
a: few friends^ and then let yoor arrangement be as near to onr diiec- 
tions as circumstances will permit. "We have given these directions, 
upon the presu]B$)ti6n that you have the things we mention, but if 
you haw other and better things, we do not say they should not bo 
used, nor do we. mean that you should not receive your friends unlessi 
yoo^haje aII the^things named. 



CHAPTER III. 

DINNKBS ANP DINING. 

Obdebseng a DiarMiBB< — ^Tfae French say, '' les- ammavx se re^ 
paissent ; rhomme mange ; Thosane d'esprit seul salt manger." This 
is strictly true ; and we frequently 'see people invite their friends to 
dinners too gross fdr dogs. "Wd were once asked to dine with an 
Irishittan of large fortune ; we accepted, we went, and we saw a 
table badly laid, and worse served. It consisted of a leg oi boiled 
mutton, without sauce,: and done to rags; one vegetable 'dish full 
of turnips and carrots, not mashed but whole ; a goose, roasted to a 
cinder, without apple sauce, and ' stufied full of unohopped onions* 
This was eaten by some of the party; either together, that is^ mutton 
and goose on the same plate, and/ by others, first a sliee o£ mutton 
then a slice or rather a member of the- goose, then more mutton and 
more goose. This, with two dishes of boiled potatoes, formed the 
meal ; we exclaimed, *''Dis moi ce que tu manges je to dhrai oe quo 
tu es." This was in the laad of cooks| and in the midst of plenty; 
Now, we; do not expect to teaeh suoha mem as this, who for days 
after talked of his meal, as a " magnifi:o«rt dinner/' Truly his fortune 
might have been in better hands. 

S6tf. — ^e think that snffibient stress is not laid on tho necessity 
of providing soup for aH dinners. Without soup there is no dinner. 
On the score of economy, we say, have soup every day ; on the score 
of health, we -say have soup every day; on the soore of elegance we ^ 
say have soup every day ; and. when we further add that we once 
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aaked a servaat what sort of a person her late zoaster was, and she 
replied, '^Ab, sir! a real gentleman! ke has seup.ond fish every 
day;" our readers will think, with us, the point for ever settled. 
We .know this* must influence a great masy people, as it did oureelves ; 
not that'we' place much reliance on the opinioQS of others, hut prefer 
ni«eh to form our own. AA any rate, we insist upon soup as the first 
n^oefisary for a good dinner. In France, it is indUpensable ; and a 
Fjreaclunan would as soon think of sitting down to dinner without 
napkins and glasses as wi^out soup. No class dine in Franee- with-? 
out soup ; and we belieTe that a Frenchman would rather forego, and 
right]0r too, all th& rest jof the dinner than his soup. Thie first part of 
dinner must, then, be soup. There may he.dissenti&[it voices, still we 
say try I the experiment, before venturing, upon a decided opinion. 
We will give am|)i& opportunity for seleotLDgrthe.Beupy for we will 
dascrihis many, and these all of i the. best kinds; but foroursdvesy. 
oocLfor aidinner-^party, we nzust say we hare a.predileoticnkfor.white 
soap; whidi, if.w^ made, is a 'general favourite. Bullet it be hot 
aad. well made ; and soap well made new& requures. anything. but 
eating',(^neitiier-' salt or pepper. A good . cook, a xeal artiste^ .would 
be<annoyed to see additions made to soup. Served with your soup, 
ypu should have ' 

FiSHt — To «ay what sort of fish, would ibe to fetterrtho taste ; aa. 
a general rule, fish that is most plentiful, foir then it is in the. best 
season, and what is more, cheapest, should be selected; but any fish 
w^ cooked .and well served is good. If a turbot, it mustTbe a small 
one,>^what is called a chieken turbot is the best; if salmon, the 
larger the fish the richer ; if cod, to have it in slices is by far the 
most elegant form,) and these should be from a large fish. Fish must 
be peculiarly well cooked and served:— hot, upon a: napkin, with 
appTDptiate sauoesy in butter boats, and fit to be eaten without any 
additions. The English custom of cooking and messing at the dinner* 
tabie is abominable* It was very well in George the Fourth's time^ 
but'it is rocoeo. now, and not of sufficiently ancien* date to command - 
our veneration and respect as a relic of antiquity.- Those people 
"^o delight in entreis of fish, will do well to study oui ninth chapter,, 
in which we introduce i^ the French modes ' of- cooking fish.. These 
ate very numerous; as, during Lent, in many housesthe dishes are 
confined to fish and vegetables, or what are called mett maiffre&. Oh.: 
this subject, however, we must not be too curious, or «eek to pry into 
the modes in which some people reconcile jWr^ maigres withfastidiouB 
appetites. At a splendid dinner giveii by the Legate- of Avignon to 
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the Prior of Chartreux, a suberb fish cooked to perfection, and likely 
to have tempted the Pope himself had he been present, was handed ta 
the Prior. He helped himself, and was on the eve of eating, when 
one of the brothers said to him, "My father, do not touch that, it 
is not maigre; I went into the kitchen, and I saw things that would 
make you shudder; the sauce that you fancy is made from carrots 
and onions, is made from ham and rabbits." « My brother, you 
talk too much, and are too curious," repUed the Prior; " the kitchen 
is not your place, and curiosity is a grievous sin." 

Patties, which may be made of oysters, lobsters, prawns, shrimps, 
meat minced fine, or in France what is called a vol au vmt, should be 
served after the fish and soup, and while other servants are engaged 
in bringing in the removes. It is almost useless to attempt makings 
these things at home, unless the cook is an artisU, who cooks weU 
and is equally au fait at pastry, a rare combination of talent. In 
large establishments, especially in France, there is always a pastry- 
cook as weU as a cook. Where this is not the case, it is as weU to 
procure the pastry from the confectioner's, and provide it the day 
before it is required. This saves hurry and often disappointment; 
while by placing pastry in a slow oven for half an hour, it will bo 
just as good as when fresh made. This is a secret worth knowing ; 
but then, care must be taken that patties, &c., do not take too much 
colour, and this is to be effected by placing writing paper over 
them when in the oven. 

The Entrees, or made dishes, should be well arranged, well 
chosen, and well cooked, or a dinner is much better without them. 
They should never be attempted unless sure of being accomplished, 
for nothing can be more wretched than the miserable efforts fre- 
quently made to produce side-dishes. They seem merely for show, 
and are frequently unfit for human food. Imagine placing two 
simply boiled pig's chitterlings in a silver corner-dish, or a sheep's 
heart, simply roasted, in another. This is a perversion of tho term 
"entr6e," which should be something recherche; such, for instance, 
as sweetbreads larded, and done either in white sauce or brown; 
potdetsdla Marengo, cutlets a la SouMee^^c. But a glorious list from 
which to choose we have elsewhere provided, and merely here remark 
that game can be served as entree, provided it is cut up and arranged 
with sauce. In fact, the entrees are so varied and so good, that in 
France men dine upon the entree, and not on the roti or piece de 
resistanecy which is taken in very small quantities. It is agreeable 
to suit the tastes of guests, by ordering any entree which they are 
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known to like, while to do so conduces much to the charm of all 
entertainments. If people are invited to dinner, and get that which 
they neither like nor can appreciatCi even if it be the best and most 
expensive dinner that can be obtained, they are dissatisfied and 
discontented, cross and stupid. The host has spent his money un- 
profitably, and received neither credit or thanks. The tastes of 
guests must be studied, and it is a great compliment to provide for 
a friend that which you know he likes. 

PouLTAY, which forms, according to the French, the fortune 
of our larders and the ornament of our tables, is a consideration of 
much importance as concerns a successful dinner. But the English 
mode of boiling fowls is almost an act of absolute barbarism and want 
of civilisation. It is vile taste in cooking, and shows utter ignorance 
of the culinary art. The best cooked poultry is either larded and 
roasted, stuffed with truffles, or as a made disli. We, however, do not 
mean to assert that a boiled fowl with celery sauce, done to perfection, 
is by any means to be despised, while it certainly forms a pleasing 
variety. But it is not suited for every day, or for every party, and 
shows a sad poverty of idea. We refer our readers, therefore, to Chap. 
XIY., for all the various modes of dressing this largo class of the 
luxuries given to enrich our dinners. In England, poultry is gene- 
rally used as a means of introducing upon the centre of the table 
either a ham or a pickled tongue, either of which is excellent, if 
well cooked — but otherwise execrable. If you have not a good cook, 
ham should always be enveloped in a flour and water crust and sent 
to the baker's. A tongue should never boil, but simmer for four or 
five hours, and it then should be glazed and garnished ; it will please 
both the eye and the palate. But full directions will be found in.the 
proper piece, for the curing and dressing of both these aiticles of food. 

The Roast, or, as the French call it, " la piece de resistance^* 
is that which completes a French, and makes an English dinner. The 
best is a haunch of venison ; and the next best is a saddle of mutton. 
But both must be done aupoint-^X^ a turn. A saddle is better than a 
haunch of mutton , but this depends upon taste. In France, a capon 
stuffed with trufles, or a turkey stuffed with trufles, is at grand enter- 
tainments considered tiie most recherche; but for an ordinary dinner, 
a leg of mutton, with what we consider the shocking addition of a clove 
of garlic put into the knuckle before roasting, is the ordinary roast. 
Boost beef is often introduced if English people are invited, as it is a 
common notion in France that an Englishman lives entirely upon 
that ioint, and cannot dine without it. But delicate tastes, even in 
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England, do not much admire roast beof ; and except at Christmas 
time, it is seldom seen at the tables of festidious persons ; but there 
certainly is no reason why it should not be introduced where it is 
admired. If it be, it should always be garnished with horse-radish, 
and served with sauce of the same kind. 

Vegetables should not be placed upon the table ; they Bhould be 
handed round, and we prefer them in dishes with compartments, in 
which four sorts can be offered at the same time. "We think it, how- 
ever, a more preferable mode is to eat vegetables by themselves than 
■with meat, except when they garnish the dish with which they are 
appropriately served. For example, a fricandeau aux epinafds is 
excellent if well cooked ; or des pigeons en compote — that is, stewed 
pigeons with green pease-^and many others which will be hereafter 
fully described, with all proper directions. 

The Removes generally consist of game in place of the roast, or 
if not in season, ducklings and green pease, or guinea-fowls arid 
asparagus ; macaroni salamandred in place of the poultry ; a pudding 
in place of bam or tongue ; and tarts, jellies, and blanc-manges* to 
replace the entree; — all or any of these may be varied according^to 
the taste of the founder of the feast. Some persons prefer an omelet 
to macaroni, which, if well made, is perhaps one of the best of dishes ; 
but we coxifess our fear of experimentalizing on this in England, 
where it is so seldom eatable. "With soup and an omelet, we pity the 
man who cannot make a dinner — ^that is to say, in' Prance ; bnt' the 
miserable attempts at this most simxde and most excellent dish at 
home rather nauseates than pleases either the eye or the palate. We 
haTC given particular jdirectxons for preparing and • cooking this 
most easy and agreeable dish; and if the veriest impostor who ever 
«alled herself a <x)ok will only follow them, we promise that jshe can- 
not fail ta achieve the desired results. But will .she follow ? •'Will 
she try ? It is curious how the ignorant dIsHke beiog tokl or tanght. 
.Th6 welUeducated, on. the contrary,' are delighted to leam that >whi<di 
they do not know ; and we make- the remark in the hope thatit^'s^ 
exdte the trial. Cooking, although a high art, is simple ; jmd anything 
beyond simplicity spoils the very object a cook should harve in view. 

Game should be «i(;««^— that is, well kept— but certainly mt patarid. 
It is a great mistake to think tiiat very high meat oi gam&is goodI£9r 
an3rthing hat to throw ,into the dusthole ; and net even these,. hhIbbs 
' the. dustman is sm'e to remove it immediately. Qreat di£R3nminatton 
is required to serve game in perfection. For instance,'Whcni perfectly 
good, grouse frequently abound with white maggots ; . these shoi^. be 
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carefullj taken away, the bird well Trashed, and cooked ioimediately. 
Woodcocks, snipe, and golden ploirer should be cooked- as fr«sh as 
possible — ^the better, if soon after titey are killed, and before getting 
eold. Erery description of game can be served at table, if dressed as 
•WQ direct in our fifteenth chapter. Duriag.tiLe gasie season, a dinner 
is not complete witluHit it ; and those who fancy that they give a 
dinner at which there is no game deceivo thiemselTes. It may be 
served with the aeoond conrse as on entr^y orwith the third as a rott. 
In England game cooeludes the dinaaer; while in Pranice it often 
forms the rotu 

Salad is not very mxich nsed at English dinners ; but is always 
in France. There, like the soup, it is indispensable, and always 
enters alone. The Frmch cultivate ^salads .lioT all seasons; and 
there is not a day of the year .that it is not' found at tiie tables 
of every class. A. grand dinner is inoomplete witheut'a finishiitg 
salad; and it 'freqnenily' happens that one of the entr^M is a eoMl 
de vokuHe-^ttD. ezeeUent xfish,.3iot unworthy an Emptror. It Is 
generally sermL with a sauce oailed a mayonaise, for which >Me 
dirations; it is a mostdeficateineentiye of the appetite, foiming 
sit. the same time a cooling dish' after &e«Baup, fish, and one or 'tm) 
BMtrdet, and admir^ly preparing' the dig9staivep»wezs> for wbttt they 
have still to undergo. We have iugh aothorily for: using salad. 
Bxmce taUsus— 

'(Laetmca ianaUfstomadio:" 

PASTaY, to be .good, involves very high art; aud shmild be 
as weU dressed as the rest of <tke dinner. Eniit«-pies should n«ver 
.beseen at a.gentleniaa's table; thatis, apie'with.a^overto it, suttli 
as.some people • call an i^ple-rtatt ; but a tart is 'a ^nust Jupon vAaah 
'finit is placed, — a pie, fruit or neat, is placed in a de^p dish, 
i«ot«mJ with . a crust, and baked. A patkie . is .inespective of the 
.didi ; it is baked in a tin, from which, it is .taken off ; befoie sent to 
table. A tartlet is the same as a pattie,' smaller, but op6n.lik»a tact. 
The Italians are tiie best pastry^cotks ; next oome.the'Erendi; la^t 
of aU, the EngUsh. The Swiss, peikaps, nudce .the beat ices. The 
.most delicious tarts in France are those of fresh strawbenies, or.iipe 
grape'tarts. Bat fancy an English cook making a grape tart ! 'Un- 
less, indeed, she has studied our Handbook of Cookery, and her 
J mistress will provide aU things necessary. Blanc<4nange~-a du& of 
French origin — is now disused. and little known in that country. 
This should be well made ; and .there is no excuse for its being bad, 
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because, being placed in the mould in a liquid state, it can be taated ; 
and if bad, it should be thrown away and fresh made. A lady 
exoessively praising her blano-mange, we were tempted, at her 
earnest solicitation, to taste it. Our politeness overcame our dislike. 
We tried, but found it impossible to eat it. Our hostess remarked the 
instinctiye contortions of our face, and observed she feared we did 
not like her blanc-manges. We said we thought the cook had burnt 
it a little, and had forgotten the sugar ; but she said, " Oh, sugar, is 
it ? We don't much like sugar in Ireland ; and we never taste it for 
fear of injuring the form, because if touched it would lose its beauty." 

" But, madam, could you not taste it while hot ?" 

" Sure and I never thought of that," was her reply. 

The Attendance, oa Table Service. — Servants should be dean 
and well dressed, and, whether in livery or not, extremely neat 
and presentable. They should wear white gloves, and have a 
napkin neatly folded round the finger and thumb; they should be 
seen, but not in the least degree heard; they should never speak 
among themselves, or, if necessary to do so, in so low a tone as only 
to be heard by the person addressed. Nothing can be more out of 
place than to hear from behind a screen the demands made upon the 
helps in waiting for dean plates, knives, &c., and the angry tones in 
which they are sometimes enforced. 

Servants should wait at table not only silently but noisdessly. 
Creaking shoes are abominations; they jar upon the ear, disturb the 
happiest frame of mind, deaden the sense of taste, and impede diges- 
tion. Pumps must always be worn, and servants taught to move 
quickly but quietly, — ^the least awkwardness destroys the party. 
We recollect a servant while waiting let something fall on a lady's 
dress, who, complaining, said he had thrown gravy over her dress, ** no, 
ma'am," replied the man, " 'tis only beer." Such contretemps destroy 
the temper for the evening, and a woman must be a very angel whom 
they do not annoy. It is best, however, to try and laugh at them, 
and turn them into jokes. " I wish you would keep your grease for 
your wheels," said a gentleman to an awkward coachman who had 
emptied a butter-boat on his coat. And here we must strongly pro- 
test against the very offensive habit of allowing grooms to wait at 
table ; they always smell of the stable ; and except they hav9 a suit 
of clothes expressly for the purpose, and are previously placed in a 
warm bath for an hour — but even then, like the gales of Araby, you 
perceive them afar off-— they are inadmissible. 

Servants should never speak, much less laugh at table. This is 
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Tery hard upon them ; but a good servant will keep his merriment 
till he leaves the dining-room. James was an excellent servant, until 
permitted by his master to go two or three times to the play ; from 
that moment he was lost to all sense of propriety, if the conversation 
at table turned upon theatrical subjects. He studied the play-bills, 
and could tell the play at all the houses in London, and who played 
each p^rt. When conversation took that turn, he corrected every one 
who happened to make a mistake. On one occasion, a gentleman 
happened to say he was going the next night to see Kean in Richard. 
James immediately replied— "No, sir, you ain't; he don't play 
Bichard to-morrow night. It's Macready who plays Hichard : Kean 
plays Hamlet." 

We also knew a lady who had a footman who had lived with her 
for many years. No servant better knew his business — ^but like 
mistress like man. They were both inveterate cribbage players — the 
lady in her drawing-room, and John in the kitchen. The lady gave 
many evening parties, at which she indulged in her favourite amuse- 
ment. John used to hand the tea and toast, and always took occasion 
to walk near his mistress or her antagonist while she was counting 
either her hand or crib ; but here he always said, " There is more in 
that hand, ma'am," or, "Ma'am, you forgot to mark his nobf*' — or 
if playing, " That counts for four," or three, or six, as the case might 
be. In fact, he identified himself with his mistress's game, and 
nothing could prevent his interference. We believe, he would rather 
have lost twenty such places than that his mouth should be stopped 
in what he considered his mistress's interest. 

Servants should never do any act that can be considered indiscreet 
while serving at table ; for any indiscreet or clumsy thing makes 
every one uncomfortable. We recoUect^a dinner given in the country 
by a gentleman who rejoiced in a boy with buttons, or what may be 
called a page. This was the only male in the establishment. WliUe 
serving tiie dinner, the fish having been found to be cold, the master 
inquired, " Are the mash-potatoes hot, Charles ?" — "Don't know, sir; 
I'll see." Upon which he stuck his dirty finger into the midst of the 
potatoes, which really being hot, the boy screamed out — " I believe 
you ! they're just about 'ot ! They have burnt my finger pretty well. 
I promise ye !" 

Servants ought to identify themselves with the interests of their 
employers, and not, as is generally the case, take the part of the 
tradesmen against their masters ; and above all, if they accept their 
wages and wear their masters' liveries, they ought to do the work 
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they are hired to do, instead of finding from their master's kitchen 
some little boy whom they employ, to do their 'work for them* 
This is one of the things that requires to be reformed in eT«ry 
house ; for we assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is a 
general rule, and the non-practice forms the exception to this rule ; 
almost every one fancies that his servant is the exception, but most 
persons deceive themselves. We recollect once being told by a friend 
that he never allowed any one to enter his kitchen, and we .then pro- 
posed to bet that, without his knowledge, we would drink tea with his 
servant within a week, but the bet was declined. .The idea of this bdt 
was suggested by the fact, that once upon a party given at Bagshot, 
by the late Duke of Gloucester, one of the guests was missed from 
the table, which we presume he found rather slow. Upon looking 
for him, the General was* found drinking tea iu the kitohen. To say 
that servants should never see what is commonly called " followers** is 
a description of tyranny of which no master or mistress should be 
guilty ; but there is reason in* everything ; a house need- not be Med 
with servants' friends ; but servants should be allowed ocoasionaiiy 
to see their acquaintances : they possess the seme feelings as other 
people ; and although no servant should go out without- permissioiiy 
they shooldnot be' refused when they ean be spared. These IStUe 
matters are more material than they ftt first sight appear ; «nd every 
act which shows a master to^be mindfiil of his- servants' comfort will 
tend to improve his own. Servants should be civilly spdron-to, and 
childrsn never allowed rudely or imperatively to address- them. If 
rebuke is necessary, it should be administered with mildness, atldin 
the same spirit that masters themselTSs would wish* to be -rebiiked. 
Again,' the xebttke must be just; otherwise moral iniuence is- lost, 
and seeds sown* for future misunderstanding. To^ have a well-order^ 
house, tiiose who govern must know how to govern themselves. The 
rule is essential,' and ean never be departed from witiioutmis^evotifi 
consequences. 

DiNMSB^oiVEBS require a few hints, as well as dinner^fnlitsn ; 
for even the' founders of feasts are not free from frsflties. They 
deceive themselves if they imagine that having invited their- guests 
ajid oidered their dinner, they have- performed their duty; neither 
must the invited rest satisfied 'with accepting the invitation, furiving 
. ponctuaily at the time named, and eating the dinner provided for 
them. 'We have all of us our duties, and few^are moreimpentive 
than social duties. The charm of a dinner consists, not only in the 
proper selection of the guests and the due observance of table etiquette. 
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but also in like brilliancy of the conYenation, which gives* effisct to it, I 
and stores it as a rotive offering in the temple of memoiy. The host i 
and hostess are supposed to know the guests, their various pecu- 
liarities, temperaments, and aoquirements ; and they should so lead | 
the canrersationy SAdgive to it a tone, that all present may best show 
their powers, and give the whole a generous depth of soul. Thus if 
a person, present be renowned for wit end anecdote, he should be 
drawn out by a remark addressed to himsdif. The bait is generaliy 
swalloweNi, particularly if .the dinner be good and the taUe well 
.appointed. But avoid by. all means saying to your friend,' *' New, 
do tell SIS one of your funny stories ; 'for most assuredly it will ^^ shut 
him up," and close his moiuth for talking, if not for eating, for the rest 
of the evening. So, likewise, if a oonnmsseur of the fine srts be preeeirt, 
who speidcs well on the subject, let him leed the conversatioa, 
although yen: know nothing of the subjeots, to painting and the 
various acadsnies, to. music and the last opera; and thus be sure that 
.all his lore will be brought to bear on ike matter. Oare, however, 
should: be 'taken that no one shalL engross the conversation; this 
always cDigenders jealous feelings, anld -makes a sulky, diso(»- 
tented party. It irequires graattaot to 'avoid the nuisance; but 
byperseversnce and 'dexterity in turning the conversation, sueeess 
may always be < achieved. Again, nevw allow a (frieadtO'taBc 
long of persons imknown to 'the rest of the party, However 
inteiseeting ittmsy be i»'« host to hear about Tom, Dick, or 
Hairy, it-may be Hebivw ta the rest of the party, 'and an intolerable 
bore. To those who accept invitations also, a word or' two- of advice 
will not be out of season. If asked' to dinner and fSi$(^ with profuse 
libezaKty, somelhiag is surely expected in return ; and what is better 
than to contribute to ^* the-feast of Teason and the flow of -soul." Sour- 
ness of temper and moroseaess of dispositioncehould be. laid as&de for 
the occasion, and however cross at home, some little green spot- of 
kindliness and good temper — some oasis in tiie desert — ttt least may 
dieer the passmg hour. Everyone who enters into society ^ouM 
oome prepared to amuse and be amused ; otherwise society would be 
an insufferable bore. Without the formality of an introduction, all 
.penons should know that if they find a man sitting -in a drawing- 
.room, they may infer that his being there, is » sufficient voucher fer 
bis respectability ; and that instead of a taeit refusal to speak- to him 
because he has not been introduced, it is better to endeavour to while 
«way the' time by talking of the events of the day, until such intro- 
duction takes place. Foreigners complain bitterly of 'English oold- 
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nesSi or rather indecorum, in this respect; an Italian gentleman 
lately told us that he had received an inyitation to dine at a house, 
with the master of which he was not personaDy acquainted. He 
arrived rather early, looked round the room, and saw a man standing 
before the fire. He naturally went up to him, and asked him if ho 
had the honour of speaking to his host No reply. He thought deaf- 
ness might be the cause, and repeated the question, adding, '* If, Sir, 
you are not the master of the house, would you be kind enough to 
point him out to me." Again no reply ; but now the master of the 
house joined his guest, and made himself known, and introduced him 
to the person he had unwittingly addressed. Can anything be more 
ill-bred or ridiculous ? If seated next a stranger to you, carefully 
avoid allusion to other guests seated at the table. How awkward to 
ask, " Who is that vulgar, red-faced woman? " and receive the reply, 
" My wife. Sir ! " A friend of ours, during a half-hour before dinner, 
said to another, " Gome with me into the next room, and I will show 
you the ugliest woman you ever saw." Some one who overheard 
this pulled him by the sleeve, and whispered in his ear, *' That lady 
is his sister." He thanked him for the hint, and took him to another 
person. Imagine his annoyance when told, " Allow me to introduce 
you ; that is my wife." These mistakes are extremely unpleasant. 
Let, therefore, your conversation be confined to general subjects, of 
which there is in the repertoire of every man's memory always suffi- 
cient for the occasion. Fifty similar stories occur to us ; but we 
have said enough about speaking of persons with whom we are not 
fully acquainted. 

Another caution we should give, and that is, to avoid, as much as 
possible, *' discussions" at the dinner table. They are never admired, 
and they tend to produce anything but harmony. 

Another great fault, and that is of silence at a dinner table. Taci- 
turn people are not good for society, and should avoid it. But some 
people cannot talk, or if they talk at all, it is Paganini-like, only on 
one string. A gentleman famous for his love of driving stage coaches 
could speak of nothing but the road and its mysteries. Thus, in 
female society he was dumb. Dining one evening at a party, the 
master of the house, seeing that he had not spoken to the lady next to 
him, suggested something that necessarily led to conversation. John, 
having commenced, tried to continue it. Alas ! he could only say, 
" The roads are rather wooUey, ma'am." The men at table were, of 
course, in roars of laughter, but the lady did not imderstand how 
roads could be " wooUey." 
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We need not admonish our readers of the extreme vulgarity of 
eating with their knives — a practice, we are happy to say, which has 
passed into disuse, or nearly so. We have heard of a schoolmaster of 
the olden time admonishing his pupil on the impropriety of eating 
Mdth the front of the knife turned towards his mouth, and saying, 
" Man, look at me ; always eat with the hack towards your mouth, 
and then you can't cut yourself." This man, paid to educate others, 
was evidently aware of the impropriety, although hahit had hecome 
second nature with him, and he could not avoid it. We recollect a 
colonel of the guards rebuking a young man for this practice ; we 
were shocked at the moment, and thought it unkind, but we felt 
convinced afterwards that the publicity of the remark had its effect ; 
and we feel sure our young friend has never since resorted to so bad a 
practice. Lord Chesterfield, who wrote letters to his son, advises 
him never to pick his teeth with his fork. This we always thought aa 
a little too preposterous, and imagined such an instrument for such a 
purpose entirely inapplicable. However, dining one day at that 
excellent hotel the Giant, at Coblentz, we actually saw a German 
officer of high rank not only pick his teeth and comb his moustache 
with his fork, but also apply it to relieve some titillation in his ears ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

AUX GOURMETS. 

A aiOBB fertile subject no man yet wrote upon ; but our limits 
allow alone a brief allusion to it Wine ! generous wine ! not as 
drunkards do we praise the grape, but as sober men delighting in the 
winy flavour. Strange to say, with all its wealth, and means, and 
appliances to boot, no country is more redolent of bad wine than 
England. And why is this ? Why do not those great aristocrats of 
wine merchants come forward and explain why it is that bad wine 
should be permitted to be drunk in this great metropolis ? Does bad 
wine pay less duty ? We believe not. Is good wine too dear ? That 
is impossible ; good wine cannot be too dear, — the bad, on the con- 
trary, is dear at any price. Bad wine is drunk in this country 
because the government duty is too high ; and thus inducements are 
offered for nefarious adulteration. Then the wretched policy to 
poison the people with gin ; while their health would be improved, 
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and tlie revenue increased, could they drink the generous and un- 
polluted juice of the grape ! Again, no man can dine without wine 
True, he may eat a mutton-chop and drink a glass of porter, and say 
he has made an excellent dinner ; but he cannot <fwtf, in the true 
acceptation of the word, "vrithout his wine. The best dinner would 
be lost without good wine. However well dressed a dish may be, it 
cannot be properly appreciated without its appropriate wine; and 
although it is said "good wine needs no bush," we say good wine 
cannot be thoroughly estimated without its complimentary dish. As 
well to have a drawing-room without a looking-glass, and call it 
furnished. To ensure good wine, deal always with a first-rate mer- 
dxant; give a fair rennmeratJng price, and you are sure to be well 
served ; but low-priced wines -never can be of the best quality. VTe 
recollect a celebrated auctioneer tempting us to dine with him by- 
thte promise of very fine Johannisbferg. 

" I'paid ^vo guineas u d6zen for it,*" he adddd. 

" Impossible !" was the reply. " Johannisberg is twelve guineas 
a dt>zen where it is grown; and consequently, if that you have cost 
but five, it caraiotbe genuine."' 

So in PaxisyDu-may call for Chateau Margeau, and pay six francs 
a bottle for it. But you are not drinking Chateau Margeau, because 
the agent of the proprietor of that estate told us that every bottle cost 
the proprietor eight and a-half francs. If, therefore, you want fine 
wines, you must pay for them ; and to imagine you can get them for 
nothing is merely to impose both upon yourself and your friends. In 
Paris they have a custom of giving you auy wine for which you may 
ask. Some friends once went to a Cafe, determined to sec if it were 
true that they would. give any wine asked for, even if the place never 
grew a grape. So, after dinner, they called ' for "vin du Roch6,'» 
desiring it should be of the first quality. In about five minutes, a 
bottle covered with cobwebs was brought,- and intfoduced' as " vin du 
Hoch6." They laughed heartily; f6r never had there- been a grape 
at the place they had named. Half the cheap port wine is mad^ from 
Cape wine, or cheap sherry coloured. In the Parisian hotels, nearly 
all the wines- of so-called "premiere giMlifS** are factitious, consisting 
of vin orimairey doctored to imitate the flavour of' that' of 'the estate 
named. If r^ident in Paris, and you cannot purchase first-rate 
wmes'of first-ratte merchants,- it is better always to ask for those 
of the "ieeonde gualite\ " by which means there is a great pro- 
bability of being supplied with a genuine article. Sherry is the 
wine to take after soup. With fish, and.m^^«, Sauteme, Moselle, 
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and other light wines are more appropriate. Champagne, which is to 
accompany the roast, must always he iced, even in the coldest days ot 
winter. Indeed, all light white wines are improved hy ice ; hut with 
Champagne the rule is imperative. "With venison, and indeed with 
game generally, port wine is drank; and Madeira with confectionery. 
Ked wines must never he iced. "We have seen such an abomination 
as iced claret, which then looks very like pale red ink, and haa a 
somewhat similar flavour, while it bespeaks the vilest' taste, and an 
utter ignorance of the usages of society and of ban ion: 

If attendants are abundant, and well trained, let the wine. be 
handed round; but otherwise, let sherry bo placed, at either end. of 
the table in pint decanters, and Madeira and light wines ranged.aloiig 
the centre of the table in ice-pails, if you have thsm. . 

Spirits ar& good medicinally ; and in France, andgeneraUyon'the 
Continent, when guests are assembled befoire dinner, the servant 
brings to each a glass of vermout or absinthe verte, which, is* drunk 
with water, and stimulabes the appetite. . In the middle of dinner, 
brandy, rumj kirchwasser, andimnis is .handed round, and considered 
to help digestion. After the cafe^ which, is usuaUy diank at table, 
and immediately after desert, a ehasse cafi of either pale brandy, or 
liquer such as eau de vie, de 'DtLiiizlQ, r«UjU de Qrtiwbky k^^Mvaltxom 
duced as a signal to retire to the saion^—s^ practice that ought to be 
observed at home as well as ahi-oad. . 

Claret is drank in France, daring. dinnei;, and port a£ter dinner; 
in England, the former ia often introduced after the ladies have 
retired — a custom which cannot bje too highly deprecated.. But they 
manage these things better in France; and.it would be wcU if 
Englishmen took a lesson from their neighbours, and entirely discon* 
tinned the habit of sitting together for hours after dinner^ instead of M 
once seeking the more rational gratification of the drawing-room. 
But happily, we are improving in this respect As to the effects *and 
qualities of wine, we cannot do better than quote aa.f(^ow8 fjoom jonr 
^ Handbook of Household Medicine and Surgery :" — 

Sherky is the common, and, at the same tiae^ the safest wine 
drunk in this country. It possesses also the invigorating qualities 
which belong to wines in general,, without being apt to distorb the 
stomach by creating undue acidity, or to derange the urinary secr&iion. 
It stands, then, at the head of the wines proper in a weakened staia 
Of health. 

Madeis^ is also a good wine, but not so nnlversaUy safe for 
invalids as sherry. It has some tendency to create acidity ; .hut in 
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cases where tKis effect is not observed, it is often of the greatest 
service. When taken to the extent of one glass some time before the 
dinner hour, it often gives an appetite to persons who suffer from 
want of inclination for food. 

Port Wine is a favourite beverage in this countiy. It is un- 
questionably an invigorating wine, and when it does not lie heavy 
upon the stomach is very useful for invalids. Port wine is, however, 
better adapted for young persons than for those of middle or advanced 
life. It should be especially avoided by the gouty, and by all in 
whom the secretion of the kidney is apt to be deficient. Few, now-a- 
days, are so intemperate as to indulge daily in a bottle of port. Even 
apint^aily is sufficient to ruin the health ; and when port wine is taken 
every day, two or three glasses should be the utmost limit of excess. 

Clabet includes the red wines of France, and especially those grown 
in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux. They are light and wholesome 
wines, especially when imported pure and unadulterated with brandy 
for the English market. For daily use, clarets take precedence of all 
other wines ; although by gouty, rheumatic, and dyspeptic persons 
they are generally to be avoided from their acidity. Even with 
claret it is not impossible seriously to injure the health, when too 
little regard is given to quantity. 

BuROTJNDT is more stimulating than claret, and therefore must be 
used in less quantity. When it does not cause headache or indigestion, 
a moderate allowance may be very beneficial. 

Champagne is a wine in which the invalid must indulge with the 
greatest caution. It is very exhilarating ; and when the spirits flag, 
a single glass may sometimes be found beneficial. But it is also 
very intoxicating ; and although it acts as a diuretic, the headache 
which follows its abuse is severe and lengthened. Gouty persons 
must refrain from champagne. 

German Wines are perhaps of all others to be preferred for invalids. 
Their acidity depends upon the presence of tartaric acid; and so far 
are they, when sound, from creating acidity of the stomach, that they 
are often the only wines which can be taken without giving rise to 
that yery annoying affection. Liebig affirms that gout is unknown 
wherever the Rhine wines are habitually taken. 

As we have addressed this chapter " aux gourmets," we wish to 
give a word or two of explanation. The words gourmand and gouv' 
met are little understood even by the French themselves. Gourmand 
means literally a lover of the good things of this world, well cooked 
and well served. But as French is not a rich language, one word is 
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wted to e^prees many tbipgs by extension. This vord also indvdes 
gluttony ; and io, commonly or Tulgarly 19 it tbus lued, that people in 
FranQo would be oiEended i^t beiog oaUod foui^aad* ; yet the ixvt» 
meaning of the word is as we have described, The Frenoh, thiei»- 
fore, have taken the word gwrmU to express a man fond of good 
living, and nice and fastidious in eating and drinking. But this is 
entirely a sustake. Use has made it allowable ; but the word go^ntui 
means nothing more than a man who is particular about his cellar 
and is partial to good wine. It is for wine what a gourmand is 
for eatingf pnly ihey have not yet extended the word gourmet to 
drunkenness — a vice not much in practice in France, at least in 
decent society; but we cannot acquit the lower daases of this yioe, 
because we have seen almost as much drunkenniess among them as 
we ever did in England, only they are not quits so pugnacious in 
their cups as our own Qountrymen. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB DBBBBnT. 

CosTOM has rendered the dessert a necessary sequence to the 
dinner. In France this consists o( plats weret (sweets), and cheese, 
as well as fruit In England the dessert is an affair altogether 
apart from dinner, scrred after sweets and cheese have been taken 
away, and provided in large quantities. In France, if eight people 
are assembled, they would serve as many peaches, plums, and bunches 
of grapes. In England, on the contrary, the dessert generally consists 
of all the fruits in season : melons, pine-apples, strawberries, peaches, 
nectarines, apples, pears, plums, biscuits (plain and sweet), chips of 
orange-peel, dried fruits, &c. &c. These form a very expensive, and, 
to say .the least, a very useless waste, after a good dinner; but 
fashion, from which there is no appeal, renders this expense necessary. 
The great beauty of a dessert consists in its elegant simplicity ; and 
anything beyond this is in bad taste. 

In France the melon is never served at dessert It is always 
served after the soup and the bomlli; since, it is said, it never 
disagrees if then eaten. To those who like currant jelly with venison 
or mutton, the melon would be esteemed with the beef; in our opinion 
it is much better, as eaten in France, than currant jelly with roast 
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mutton. Melons are very cheap in Franoe, and continue a long time 
in season, and are seen at every table during the season. In Eng- 
land, where they are much dearer, they are served as dessert ; if so, 
the true way to eat a melon is with pepper and salt^-not with sugar.' 
Pepper and salt brings out the flavour of the fruit, while sugar 
deadens it. The finest and most reehtreM kind of firuit is the pine- 
apple, — ^not the imported West Indian, but the home-grown, hot- 
house pine. This fruit is always dear and always elegant ; it should 
be cut in round slices, not too thick or too thin. Strawberries, while 
in season, are always desirable. In France they are frequently served 
piled up in a pyramidal form, and eaten with brandy and sugar, the 
spirit being lighted, and handed round the table. Peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, and plums of all sorts are good dishes for dessert, during 
their season. Apples and pears also form g^ood dishes ; oranges, as 
long as they are good, are always grateful. Dried fruits, chips, 
biscuits and cakes, make up the usual dessert We add a list of 
dessert dishes in season throughout the year : nevertheless, after a 
good dinner, an expensive dessert seems a very ridiculous piece of 
extravagance. However, always let it be as simple as possible, and 
the table not inconveniently covered with dishes. 

Janttaby. — Fruits in season. — Apples, pears, nuts, almonds, 
services, medlars, grapes, and oranges. These being the fruits in 
season, you have not much choice, and your dessert for a party of 
eight may consist of oranges in the centre, pears on one side, apples 
on the other ; almonds and raisins at one comer, biscuits at the other, 
and orange chips, preserved ginger, damson cheese, and preserved 
cherries, the last four in small glass dishes. 

F£QRTTABY. — Fruit in season. — Grolden and Dutdi pippins, with 
various other kinds of apples* bon chretien and other winter pears ; 
grapes and oranges, as in last month, only varying the sweet- 
meats. 

Maboh. — Fruit in season. — Golden pippins and other apples, the 
bon Chretien and other pears, oranges, and forced strawberries. 

Apbil. — Fruit in season. — Apples, pears, forced cherries, and 
apricots for tarts. 

The dessert cannot yet be much varied. 

May.— Fruit in se»son.--Pears, apples, strawberries, cherries, 
melons, green apricots, currants for tarts, and gooseberries. 

Very little variation. can be made in the dessert at this period from 
those before named. 

June and Juiy — ^Fruit in season.— Cherries, strawberries, goose- 
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berries, currants, apricots, pears, apples, peaches, nectarines, grapes, 
melons, pine-apples. 

Now would be the time to adopt the French system of having two 
centre dishes, arranged with the fruit as before described, having in 
one, in the centre a pine-apple, with apricots, peaches, and nectarines 
round it, and grapes hanging between the other fruit ; and in the other 
a melon in the centre, and pears and apples arranged round it, with 
some cherries tastefully displayed in bunches between the fruit ; and 
for the other dishes you have always your preserved fruits, ginger, 
olives, biscuits, &c., &c. 

Ices should always be served after a dinner, if you have a party ; 
but as they are immediately eaten, the dishes in which they are 
served should foe replaced with someliiing else. 

AvouBT.—Fniit in season. — Gooseberries, raspberries, currants, 
figs, mulberries, filberts, apples, bergamot, Windsor, and other pears, 
Bordeaux, and other peached, nectarines, plums, cluster, masculine 
and cornelian grapes, mdons, and pine apples. 

Dessert the same as last month, varied according to your taste. 

SEFTEKBEtL — ^Fruit in season. — Peaches, plums, apples, pears, 
grapes, walnuts, filberts, hazel nuts, medlars, quinces, lazaroles, 
(terrants, morella cherries, melons^ pine-apples. 

The dessert should be varied in this month, according to your 
taste. Filberts and walnuts should be introduced, as they are best 
at this time, and the next month. 

OcTOBBR.*— Fruit in season. — Peaehes, grapes, figs, medlars, 
services, quinces, black and white bullaees, walnuts, filberts, hazel 
nuts, pears and apples. 

The same as last month. 

KovEHBBR. — ^Fruit in season.— Bullaces, medlars, services, walnuts, 
hazel nuts, cbesnuts, pears, apples, grapes, oranges^ 

Ohesnuts are extremely good, if properly cooked. In France^ 
perforated pans, like frying-pans are used, under which is made a 
charcoal fire. The nuts are first cut, that is, the skins are cut with a 
knife, and then they are roasted slowly in these pans, and served very 
hot in a nicely folded napkin. They are also very good boiled, when 
thrown into boiling water, the skins being cut as before, and left on 
the fire for a few moments. Some people prefer them so. We like 
them best roasted, except they are for kitchen use, and then they 
are best boiled ; that is, if yoil intend them to serve as stuffing for 
a goose, or as a puree for mutton cutlets, both very good things, — 
the directions ibr whieh will be found in their proper places. In 
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this month, and the following, you can introduce deTilled biscuits, 
anchoyy toast, &c., into the dessert. 

Dbcem sB&.^Fruit in 8eason.^Apples, pears, median^ (;h«aQuts, 
walnuts, senrioes, grapes, hazel nuts, and oranges- 

For a deisaert the same aa in January. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Cabying is an art which every parent should teaoh hia sons and 
daughtera. Nothing can be more disagreeable and unpleasant than 
to be pUeed before any particular dish without being able to help it 
properly. Jt ia geuerally the ease when the head of the faaiily ia a 
good carver; for he so objects to see things badly cut, that he 
prefers carving everything himself. We remember once, when very 
young, being invited to a large dinner, and we were plaeed before a 
ham. We began to haek this article, when the general, the founder 
of the feast, said to his butler-^** Take that ham away from that 
young gentleman, and place it before some one who knows how to 
carve." From that moment we determined to achieve the art of 
carving, and after great difficulty we suceeeded; and suoceeded so 
well that once, in carving a hare, a clergyman, one of the guests, 
remarked, what an excellent invention that of boning a hare was, 
we carved it with so much ease ; but determined to have a joke at 
the expense of the clergyman, we laid down the knif« and JGork, and 
§aid, ** Sir, we are surprised that you could express sueh an opinion, 
when it is well known that it has filled more jails and sent more 
men to the treadmill than any other thing you can name." " What, 
^ir, taking the bones out of a hare?" " No, sir, * boning* the hare 
^st." No one can carve without, practice, and consequently children 
ought to begin young, in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the art. It is difficult to describe the method of earving, ev«i with 
drawings or diagrams ; but the reader who wishes to learn, may, by 
observing how good carvers proceed, and applying what he has seen 
to what he reads, with practice, soon becomes an adept. 

And, first, never stand up to oarve ; this is the greatest vulgarity, 
and even a very short man need not stand up. A little, deformed, 
humped-bat-k friend of ours, used to give very good dinnem; ha 
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CAired well, and delighted in showing it, but he had a failing — always 
to have very large joints of meat before him. One day a stranger 
guest arrived late, dinner had been served, even soup and fish bad 
been removed; the host was absolutely hidden behind an enormous 
round of beef, and the stranger saw nothing at the head of i^e table 
but the monstrous joint, round which a knife was revolving with 
wonderful rapidity. Steam was the subject of talk at the moment, 
and he exclaimed, " I did not know that you had brought steam to 
this perfection." " What perfection?" "Why, don't you see that 
round of beef is carved by steam." This was enough ; it got the 
hunchback's steam up, and, jumping on the chair, he demanded who 
dare insult him in his own house ; and it was with great difficulty 
that his friends could appease his wrath, and turn his steam off. 
Ever since the time of Adam, men and women have been prone to 
excuse themselves, and lay the blame on others. Thus, a person who 
could not swim, complained bitterly of the want of buoyancy in the 
water ; and another, who had frightfully mangled a leg of mutton in 
attempting to carve, declared that the sheep was deformed and had 
a bandy leg. 

In France, at all large dinners, dishes are carved at the sideboard 
by a servant, and then handed round in small portions. It saves a 
great deal of trouble, and prevents the shower of gravy with which 
awkward carvers will often inundate the table-cloth, and sometimes 
their neighbours. It would be well if this custom was universal in 
England, where it is rare to find good carvers. In helping the soup, 
never say, " will you let me assist you to some of this soup ? " this 
is vulgar in the extreme. The word assist is not '* selon les regie de 
la bonne soci^t^," but simply " shall I send you some ? " Now, any 
one can help soup. But then there are two ways, the right and 
the wrong. First, then, your soup plates should be held by the servant 
near the tureen, and you should judge the number you have to help 
by the quantity of soup you have, to avoid the possibility of consuming 
all your soup before you have helped your guests ; give one spoonful 
of soup to each plate, and avoid by all means slopping the soup either 
into the tureen or over the table-cloth, or over the side of the phite, 
all of which are extreme vulgarities. And here we beg to say, — not- 
withstanding Brummel having said, in speaking of some one with 
whom he could find no other fault, that he was a sort of fellow who 
would come twice to soup, — ^that, if very good, it is not vulgar to 
eat twice of it ; but, au cmtrairej if not good, the worst possible 
taste. 
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The next thing in order ie fish. Noir, of fiah tiMrearo'sereral 
sorts ; the first of the large sorts being 

Salmon, the shape of which every one knows ; but few people 
hare a whole salmon at table. The fish should be serred alw-ays on a 
strainer,' covered with a small dinner napkin, and the oook should be 
careful that it be sent to ti^ble whole and unbroken* It diduld be 
laid on its side, and garnished with fried smelts ; it should be cut 
with the trowel, or fish-knife, imLaediately down ^e middle of the 
side, and helped, from the centre to the back, one slice, towards the 
back and a small slice towards the belly, which is the richest and 
fattest part ; care should be taken that the slices are not broken, and 
with each slice a fried smelt should be given. 

Con Fish should be helped differently. Cutting from the back to 
the thin part, crossways, and the sound divided so as to give each 
person a small portion. 

Mackerel, if boiled, should be divided into four ; that is, place 
your trowell or fish-knife under the flesh at the tail, and raise up the 
flesh to the head, then divide the side in the middle, giving half of the 
side to each person, and leaving the bone and head and tail in the dish. 

Hebringb should be helped by giving one to each person. 

Bed Mullets the same, and all the small fish should also be 
helped, one or two to each person. 

TuRBOT. — This fish is now generally served with the white side 
uppermost ^ the only excuse for tiiis is that the white side is ikt best 
This fish is easily carved ; you should cut it from head to tail, down 
the middle to the bone, and then take your slice from the cross-cut to 
the fin, helping the fin with the slice if the one side be exhausted, 
raise up the bone, and serve the underneath side in the same way. 

John Dorey is carved precisely as turbot ; as are, in factj briLs, 
and all the large flat fish. 

Eels are always cut in small pieces, and all the attention required 
is that those which are the largest are the best. 

Soles, if fried, are divided across. Taking off the head, the 
shoulder is considered the best ; they should be divided in convenient 
pieces, and some people prefer the tail. Soles, if boiled, should 
be helped like turbot; but then, only very large soles should be 
boiled. 

Skate is a fish always cut up and crimped, and requires no further 
direction than to say each person should have a piece of liver with 
the fish. 

Patties and Entrees ought to be so arranged that they can be 
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served .with a spoon, and require no earring. The roast ■ is therefore 
&e next thing that calls for obsenration. 

A Leo of Muttox is, or rather oug^t to he, senred ezaoUy the 
reverse side to a haunch of mutton ; that is, it ought to lay on the 
flat side, and so show the beveled side to the carver. A slice is cut in 
the centre ; and then the carver is to cut to the bone right and left, 
the thick side being most esteemed. The best fat is that which lies 
at the thick end, near to the bone; there is not much of it, but it is 
considered a delicacy. 

A SmLoiN OF Bebf. — The most elegant way to out this joint is 
hy making an incision from the chine-bone to the flap, directly in the 
centre, and helping from either side. However, this is not the most 
eeonomical way ; and therefore it is to be cut thin on the outside, 
from the chine-bone to the flaps, with fat from underneath* Many 
people like the under side, or inner loin. If this is eaten hotr-and 
it is best hot — the joint should be turned) and the meat cut across in 
slices rather thicker than from the top side. Great oarb should be taken 
not to splash the gravy in turning by placing the fork well into the 
flap, so as to secure a firm hold.. 

A FoRB CI1TAB.TE& of IiAicB should be carved without removing 
the shoulder from the dish on which it is served. This is very diffi- 
cult ; but if well done, very elegant First, then, let us give all 
the directions necessary for this dish. When it comes before the 
•carver, he should place the carying-knife under the shoulder, and 
dexterously remove it Having so done, be should place under the 
shoulder a slice of fresh butter, and then prepare some salt, cayenne 
pepper, and the juice of a Seville orange or a lempo, which should be 
also poured over the part of the lamb from which the shoulder has 
been separated, and then pour the gravy with the gravy-spoon over the 
lamb, so that the butter, &c., may amalgamate well with the gravy. 
You have then the breast and the ribs, and the shoulder on the dish, 
ready to help your friends^ Before separating the ribs, you must cut off 
the breast, the bones of which the butcher has previously broken, so 
as to enable you to do it with ease. As, however, many people cannot 
carve so much in one dish, perhaps. th^ better plan is to 'place the 
shoulder on a separate dish, when it can be out precisely as a shoulder 
of mutton, and the ribs and breast can be more easily divided and 
. helped. Always take care that the butcher joints the meat, or no 
man can carve it. 

A HiMD QvABTBR OF Lakb should be carved both as a leg 
and a loin, giving either part to those who prefer it 
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A Saddlb oy liAUii matt be earred like a saiddle of nratton. 

A Loin of Lamb should ilirayt be dWided at tbe ehine end of 
the bofie, and helped in ^hope. 

A Ravvcb. or Vbkison oH MtJtloir is the leg and pavt of the 
loin. It should be out acroas, near the knuckle, and then another 
cut should pass down the centre. The sliees should be taken from 
the left and the right of this ; those on the left, containing the moet 
fat, are preferred by epicures* The fat and grary must be equally 
distributed. These joints should always be senred on a hot-water 
dish, or on a dish with a lamp under it, so ai to keep the meat hot. 
Without one or other of these contriranoea, no one should presume to 
giro a haunch of venison to bis friends. Before it is sent to table, the 
cook should pour orer the hauneh one wine glassful of hot port wine. 

An £])OB-bonb of Bbbf should be placed on the dish standing on 
the thickest end. The carver should first cut off a slice hoiitontally 
from the end to the fat, an inch thick; but in helping, it cdnnot bo 
out too thin, giving to each person hard and soft fat If out thick it 
is hard and indigestible. 

A Bound or Buttock of Beef is out like a fillet of veal ; that is, 
a slice having been horizontally removed all round, the slices should 
be cut very thin and very even. To properly carve a large round of 
beef, a long carving-knife, such as is used in a cook-shop, is neces- 
sary. 

A Fillet of Veal is a solid piece of meat without bone ; it is 
therefore easily carved by any one who possesses a sharp knife ; the 
guard of the fork should be up, to prevent accidents. The veal 
should be well roasted; for if the gravy is in it, it is very un- 
wholesome. The slices may be cut thicker than beef, and the 
stuffing should be found in the centre, and in the flap wfaioh 
surrounds it. 

A Breast of Veal —-The richest part of thiB is called the brisket 
The knife must be put about four inches from this, and cut through 
it, which will separate the ribs from the brisket ; serve whiohever 
is liked. 

Calf's Head is a dish much esteemed in England; but, as 
generally eaten, plainly boiled, it is tastelees, insipid, and very 
objectionable,— while cooked & la Tortue, as in France, nothing can 
be better. It should always be boned and rolled; but if served 
whole, it is to be cut down the centre, and helped in slices from either 
side. A portion of the sweetbread, which generally accompanies a 
boiled calf s head, should be given with each portion. If ihe flesh 
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about the socket of tiie eye be praferredy the eye itself being always 
taken out, the knife should be inserted into the orifice, and the meat 
soodped out. The palate — generally esteemed a delicacy — is situated 
under the head, lliis. should be out into small portions, so that every 
one may have a share. 

Shovldbb op Mutton. — ^Tlus is the most unprofitable joint of 
meat There is waste in roasting, waste in eating, and waste in bone ; 
and thus, although sold cheapest, it is dearer than a leg, even if the 
one costs sixpence a pound and the other eightpence« The joint being 
plaeed with the knuckle towards the right hand, observe that there is 
an angular piece of fat next you. Having helped your cotnpany 
froih this part, you may, perhaps, imagine that your shoulder of 
mutton is exhausted, and wiU not yield a further dividend. However, 
you may get from, both sides of a large shoulder euough to help ten 
people, provided your slices are not too thick, which they should not 
be. The fat is to be out from the aforesaid angular bit in slioes, long 
ways. After the right and left sides are exhausted, and the oarver 
stepped by the knuckle on one side and the blade-bone on the otiier, 
the end of the shoulder is to be turned, and out straight down &om 
the centre bone to the end, comprising the three beet slices of the 
joint. If more is required, the shoulder may be reversed en the dish, 
and four good sUoes will be found on the under side. Bat a shoulder 
of mutton is an extravagant dish ; and no one but a rich man should 
purchase it. 

Saodlb of Mutton. — ^This best joint of the sheep is carved in 
several ways ; the usual way is to out from the tail to the end close 
to the chine-bone, taking the slices hoiiEontally. Another pltti is to 
cut dose to the back-bone, taking slioes side- ways, so as to help each 
person with a piece like a mutton chop, without the bone and very thin. 
Another way is to commence, not quite close to the back-bone, and so 
cut slices, rounding them a little that they will curl on the plate, 
cutting in such a way that the knife slants towards the flaps or fat, 
and so that the top of each slice is fSeit and the bottom lean ; and for 
a small party, this is by far the most elegant and the best way to 
carve this excellent joint. 

HAM.-^There, perhaps, is no joint about which there has been so 
much contention as the carving of this excellent dish. For family 
use, do not have the skin removed, but let it be sent to table as it is 
dressed. Cut from the thick end, where there is most fat ; as a ham 
served hot is always eaten with veal or poultry, you can thus eat the 
fat. Continue cutting your ham in this.way, and you will be able to 
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eat it all ; whereas, ia any other way, all the lean will be eaten, and 
a large quantity of fat, which will beoome ranoid, will be lost 

Gabyino habc fob a Pabty. — ^The best informed say, carve it Uke a 
leg of mutton, that is, beginning in the centre, cutting right and left» 
in thin slices; we say, commence at the knuckle, and cut a thick 
slice oSf and then cut thin slices as they do in the cook shops~-fory 
rely on it, by this time they hare found 'Out the most economical 
way of carving a ham. 

A SucKiNQ Pia must be divided down the middle^ and decapi- 
tated. This ought to be done by the cook, and the two sides 
placed flat on the dish. Supposing, therefore, this to have been 
previously done, the carver is to take off the shoulders and the legs, 
and help the ribs in such pieces as he thinks convenient. The ribs 
are considered best, and you should give plenty of the sauce or 
gravy with each plate. 

Goose. — ^To give a description of carving a goose is to say, simply, 
begin from the wing and cut the slices from the breast up to the 
breast-bone, and serve each person with a slice, with some stuffing 
and gravy. To cut a wing or a leg is vulgar in the extreme ; for a 
large party, then, a second goose is necessary ; but lest our readers 
should say, ^* that is an easy way to avoid telling us how we ought to 
dismember this bird," we will continue. If you wish to do a vulgar 
thing, and dismember a goose, put your fork into the small end of the 
pinion, and press it close to the body, then put in the knife and divide 
the joint down ; to separate the leg, first put the fork into the small 
end of the bone, pressing it to the body, then pass your knife between 
the leg and the body, turn the leg back with your fork, and it will 
come off. It is impossible that anything but experience will teach a 
person how to do this expertly; but as we said before, it never should 
be done when served hot. It has been said, frequently, that a goose 
is too much for one, and not enough for two. This means that the 
breast, which is the only eatable part of a roasted goose, is, supposing 
the persons to eat nothing else, too much for one and not enough for 
(WO people's dinners ; another reason for never cutting off or eating 
the legs hot, is that they make a most excellent '' devil " for breakfast 
the next day, — ^therefore, why destroy a dish fit for a king ? 

Habe. — There are two ways of carving this difficult dish. The 
first is to cut close to the backbone from the shoulder to the rump on 
either side, previously dividing the legs; take off the shoulders; 
cutting the backbone in three or four pieces, and getting two slices 
on either side of the hare. The ear is considered the best part* 
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Axiotim* way of carying a hare is hj taking off the legs and shoulders, 
and outting it round through the backbone, dividing into seven or 
eight pieces, it is better to bone a hare. 

A Babbit is carted very differently. The legs and shoulders are 
t»b« taken o^ and the back divided into three or four pieces. 

Fowls when boiled have their legs bent inwards, and tucked into 
.thei belly.r A fowl must never be removed from the dish and placed 
<upon the carver^ plate; nothing can be more vulgar. The wing is to 
be removed with « good slice of the breast, the only difficulty being 
to hit the joint. To effect this, the knife is to be passed between 
the leg and the body and the leg turned back with the fork. To take 
off the merrythought the carver must commence just above where 
the breast turns, and cut down slanting ; then begin at the rump end, 
and cut the breast at either side, keeping the fork in that part of the 
breast nearest the rump, and turning it towards the carver ; the side- 
bones may easily be removed, the back broken in half, and the two 
sides are then easily taken off. All this can only be learned by practice ; 
and although we have endeavoured to describe it, we feel that it 
requires practice to carry out the directions. 

• A Fbbasant is carved precisely as a fowl. It is only necessary 
to say that ladies like the wings and breast. 

Wild Duck.— ^This bird is only helped from the breast, which is 
to be first scored in such a way as afterwards to form the slice. 
Lemon juice, cayenne, salt, and port wine made hot, should be ready 
tp pour over it ; then the previously scored slices are to be cut and 
helped. The breast is the only eatable part, except when hashed. 

Pabtbidoe. — Tbis bird is carved precisely as a fowl. The legs 
and the back are the best parts; give them to the ladies, and let the 
rest of the company have the wings and breast. 

Pigeons are usually cut straight down the middle, and a half sent 
to each person. 

TuEKETS are carved like geese. Never make a wing cut from 
the wing or pinion upwards, and not from the breast downwards. 
Give your knife a slight angle in cutting, and your slice will be 
larger and better. 

N.B. In good society, turkeys, geese, wild ducks, widgeon, teal, 
and large capons, ought never to be cut up ; if they are, the master 
of the house ought to be cut for doing it. All that is present- 
able, at a dinner of these several birds, is a slice of the breast — 
a member should not be given to a member of the family. Unless 
great care be taken on this head, one friend will say, *^ He is a good 
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fellow, but a little Yul^;ar ;" and another will say, ^* A liUl«— he is 
dreadfully vulgar." 

Woodcocks and Snipbs. — ^Those are both carved alike-^tlie xwoes- 
sary directions being : remove the saad-bag, which contains the gall ; 
this generally protrudes; lift up the breast nealrthe rump; 8pife«ul 
the trail on your toast ; cut the wing, leg, and part of the back, the 
wing being out full, that is, with plenty of the brcasi attached thereto, 
and yott have one portion with a third of the toast; serve tha other 
side alike, with another third of the toast, tod the breast And tiie rest 
of the back give to the person you esteem the leaist ; in fact, thb legs, 
wings, and back, as before described, are the best^ and should be 
served together. Snipes should be cut in hai^ unlen you have 
enough to give a bird to each person. 



%rrcsaax AB&aK6iatimT6. 

Bbforis entering on the more important part of our woHt, that of 
Cookery in all its branches, it will be necessary that wd should say some- 
thing on the kitchen and its furniture ; and here let us observe, that we 
have seldom seen in England a room appropriated to the prepaintion 
of our food at all suited to the purposes for which it was intended. 
Generally the kitchens are down stairs, dark, dirty, and disagreeable ; 
whereas the contrary ought to be the case. If you tell a Frenchman, 
in France, that the kitchen is below the ground-floor, he will reply 
directly — " You do not mean to say that you make the cellars your 
kitchen ?" His astonishment is beyond description ; and yet we know 
that such is the case. If you further tell him the fact that the fire- 
place is nearly always in the darkest part of the kitchen, he will be 
still more astonished, and yet this is a melancholy truth. How is 
it possible for a person to cook a good dinner in these vile places ? 
But then we are met by, " Oh, we don't mind ; we don't care about 
cooking ; we only want plain food ;" or some such nonsense as that. 
We want everything good. We are the richest nation, and we have 
the best meat, fish, poultry, and vegetables, and we do not want them 
spoiled, nor dirty ; and yet we still continue to build houses with the 
kitchens underground, dark and dreary. But then we have no 
English cooks ; we have people who say they can cook ; but, for the 
real art of cookery, who have we ? Had we ever a Oareme, a Savarin, 
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or a Eade ? The latter we had Hying amongst 119, but Franoe had the 
honour of giving him birth. We may elaim Soyer, but then his 
talent, ptw uteHUnm^ is fbr pastry. But ean we name any one person 
of Bnglish birth who can Tie with any of the four we hare named ^ 
Certainly not. And yet we have had men cooks in England for many 
generations — not one of whom has ever arrired at any renown. 
Why is this^ No one ean say that cooking is not an art of high 
importance. It is now not only a question of civilization, but of 
positire necessity, and the question resolves itself into this ;-^being 
fiivonred by ftx>vidence with the finest meat, fish, poultry, game, and 
vegetables, are we still to apply to that club-footed, long-tailed office- 
keeper for persons to spoil what an all-wise Providence has sent us ^ 
It is the curse of this country, that though the schoolmaster is abroad 
and education has made most rapid strides, no one has as yet thought 
of raising a useful sehool for teaching people to become domestic 
servants. We have diplomas for sehoelmasters and governesses, but 
none fbr cooks. We would like to see a college— 4m that is the fashion- 
able word lor schools now a-day»^founded to teach people how to cook ; 
and we think that if it were established in a ftohionable part of London, 
with a dining-room attached, it might be a self-paying eatabKsfament, 
more especially if it were directed by first-rate artistes. And from 
this college perjons, after having taken degrees and obtained dip- 
lonuis, tnight be allowed to take situations as cooks. Because this 
would be affording a real relief to society, it has never been thought 
of, and perhaps will never be carried out ; but rely on it, we shall 
never have competent cooks till some such plan is put into execution ; 
and until then, we may write and people will read, but dinners will 
be just as badly cooked as ever. 

We will now speak of the kitchens such as they are. Those 
which happen to be under the leads at the back of the house, and 
lighted by skylights, are generally better than those which are in the 
area, beeause they have better light. The kitchen should be ceol ; 
that is, there should be a means of admitting plenty of air. It should 
be light, or how ean you see if what you are cooking is clean. It should 
have charcoal stoves in it, or how can you produce many of the dishes 
so much admired in the French kitchen i Now if you have not stoves, 
modem science has given to you the gas stoves. These are very good, 
because you can reduce the fire, but they will only do for cooking 
when your stew or saucepan is covered, and will not do when there 
is a necessity to have fire under and over your saucepan ; but with 
two oharcoal stoves and four or five gas rings, all the cooking you 
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want might be easily and eonyepiiently arranged, aad at very little 
expense, — the more especially in those houses in whieh the gasKii 
already in use; and we believe that it has lately beoome Tefey 
extensiyely used by families, as being both eoonomioal.and more 
eleanly. 

The large open fire-place in use here is rery expensive, and very 
badly placed for the purpose to which it is applied. In large kitchens, 
in France, the stoves ace generally under the window, jso that the 
same may be open, and all the effluvia of the diarcoal will pass off 
throi^gh the open window. Many people oensider that ehareoal . is 
very unwholesome : so is coal; so are plants at night; ao is gas. 
All these evolve carbonic acid gas, and we doubt mock if the. one 
evolves more than the other. We have seen people in France obliged 
to leave a drawing-room in which English coals were burned, declar- 
ing that the smell was so offensive that they could not breathe. We 
have heard of English people who have declared that a single gas 
burner alight in a room has made them ill. We have heat4 of a 
lady who fainted at the smell of strawberries ;. but node of these cases 
prove more than that these particular people were W9r partionlar. 
However, we assert that everything which produces carbonic aeid 
gas is unwholesome,, let it be coals, charcoal, gas, plants, or any other 
substance — ^provided all the apertures are closed, and the chamber in 
which they are. used hermetically sealed; but as this is not the ease 
in a kitchen, we may discard the idea of people becoming suffocated 
by the evolution of carbonic acid gas. An open window and a large 
chimney will, at all events, carry off all the carbonic acid gas evolved by 
the use of fueL A hot plate in a kitchen is a most useful thing ; but 
a more useful thing is a Bain Marie— 9k thing scarcely known hereu 
This is nothing more than a large kettle containing boiling water, and 
fitted' with a large cover pierced with holes, to hold from six to twenty- 
four long saucepans, their covers fitting the holes when the sauce- 
pans are not in use. This is indispensable if you want a good dinner. 
It is as necessary as ice for Champagne — ^which , should never be 
drunk un-iced; and not only. saves labour, but saves confusion; 
We will undertake to say that any one with the slightest idea of cook> 
ing would, by means of this apparatus, be enabled to serre and send 
up a better dinner than is often seen at the general English tables.. 
More than two-thirds of your dinner may, by this means^ be dressed 
in the morning, and kept till wanted in the evening, without spoil-' 
ing; this, in itself, is sufficient to make its use general. No 
kitchen should be without two mortars, one in marble and the 
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other in iron ; these are absolutely necessary ; a pair of scales and 
weights are also indispensable; a jelly bag and stand is another 
requisite; four or five sieves are also wanted; coUanders, two 
or three of different sizes; a chopping-blook, a paste-board, a 
square table on which to make fine pastry, a saw, a hatchet, 
three or four . larding^pins, paste cutters and vegetable cutters, 
moulds for jellies and patties ; brown pans for keeping soups, 
gravies, &e ; of these there should be an abundant supply. Having 
procured all these things, you have to commence the furniture of 
the kitchen. Now, we will ask in how many houses are any 
of these found? We will venture to say, not one in ten. We 
are about shortly to give an account of what is considered necessary 
for a French kitchen, and we make no doubt our readers will exclaim 
with surprise, at reading the vast quantity of things considered 
necessary in that country for the cooking the every-day dinners in a 
large family ; and it ought to be well understood that in that country 
the fortunes are all smaller than they are in this — £8000 a year 
being considered eomething extreme, and £800 a year being thought 
a very fine fortune. Now, compare your own hatterie de cuisine with 
the list of the French, and let us ask if you have a quarter or a tenth 
of what is here described ; and yet we assure you that the list is not 
very considerably more than what will be found in the house of a 
person who only possesses £800 a year. Now, if your cook asked 
for a quarter of these things,- you would at once say that she was 
extravagant, and that it would be utterly impossible to keep such a 
person ; and would probably pay a round of visits, with the list in 
your hand, to all your friends, and ask if they ever heard of such 
insolence. Such, then, is the difference between the two coimtries, 
and the necessary tools for the employment cooks are called upon 
to follow ; we give the list as we find it : — 



IN COPPER. 



48 Stew-pans, with covers, the larg- 
est of -whicn should be 8 inches In 
diameter, and the smallest 2^ inches. 

8 Soup pots, the largest 10 inches 
in diameter, and the smallest 8^ inches 
in diameter. 

2 Stew-vans for reducing the liquids, 
round, 8|inche8 diameter, and 3 inches 
high. 

4 Brazing pots in sizes, with covers 
and strainers. 



4 -Oval stew-pans, covers and 
strainers. 

2 Turbot Kettles, one large one 
small, and the strainers. 

4 Fish kettles, covers and strainers, 
the largest 21^ inches long, and the 
smallest 11^ long. 

A hot water bath, **3ain Maries" 
containing 24 saucepans and covers of 
sizes. 

8 dishes (or firying-pans), and covers. 



ae 
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4 dishM and eoven, for glacing. 

4 Preierying pans, tmn»l inside. 

8 Colanders, in sizes. 

1 dish, with holes in it* to rub a 
Puree tliroagh. 

6 round covers. 

6 square OQ^eri^ wit)i the rims 
turned up. 

1 ftTing-pan, oral for to Frkure 
(Frying) incbea long and 164 wide, 
in the middle. 

1 In-aas strainer. 

4 round and deep plates for drain- 
ing. 

4 spoons to skim with. 

4 ditto, with hoWs iu them. 



8 ditto, pot ladles, in sisoa, sqialler. 

3 skimmers, in sizes. 

6 spoons, with lips. 

1 salt-oeUaVi ift copper, liasd with 
tin. 

1 plate fbr herbs. 

1 pair of soaios. 

1 steelyard, und weight. 

1 large pot, from 7 to 8 Inehea in 
diameter. 

1 bowl for the whites of eggs. 

S small copper JMttf pans, in. gkmm, 
3 ditto, for sugar. 

2 marble mortars, 9 to 10 inches in 
diameter, the pestles and the ata»da. 



MOULDS. 



2 large moulds, fpr large removes. 
2 smaller. 

1 ditto, plain, for Croqu0 en Jfwche. 

2 ditto, Entreest ornamented, and 
smaller at the bottom. 

2 ditto, plain, ditto. 
1 ditto for Timbates. 
4 ditto with borders, 1 plain. 
4 ditto, ornamented, and smaller at 
the bottom, called a well. 



2 ditto, ornamented, but not smaller 
at the bottom. 

1 ditto, for macedoine of fruit. 

3 ditto, for Charlottes, in sizes. 
S ditto, for partridges. 

2 ditto, oval, for flancs. 

2 ditto, ditto, for counter flancs. 

86 ditto, tartlets. 

24 ditto, for Madelaines. 

24 ditto, for Darioles. 



IN IBON. 



1 turn-spit, complete. 
4 gridirons, in vises. 

1 pair of tongues. 

2 pairs of do. for the stoves. 
4 shovels, wooden handles. 

1 extinguisher for the charcoal. 

1 Salamandre. 

2 Four de Champagne, 

2 strong dogs, for the burning of 
wood. 

4 soup pots, and their hooks, to 
fasten in the chimney. 

1 iron, to glaize with. 



1 hatchet. 

2 mallets. 

2 pair of knives, to chop with. 

2 Omelette pans. 

2 large larding pina. 

4 needles, to truss with. 

12 iron forks and spoons, tinned, 
and long dishes, and three grates, to 
keep hot the entries and other large 
things, &e. 

4 small dogs, for burning wood* 

1 shovel and puker for the oven. 



TIN. 



2 Oval covers. 
4 ditto. 

8 ditto, entrees. 
8 ditto entremets. 

2 graters. 

3 moulds for patics, in sizes. 
3 ditto, with borders. 



1 box containing moulds, to cut 
columns. 
1 ditto, paste cutter,round and plain. 
1 ditto, with a gadroon edge. 
1 ditto, oval. 

1 ditto, bordered, for nouflles. 
1 ditto, ditto, with pedestals. 



It has been the custom to give instruction how to keep the sauce- 
pans and other vessels clean for years by most writers on the culinary 
art ; but we do not find in any English cookery book what we con- 
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elder the chief necessary-^that ioy how many and what sort of sauqe* 
pans and other utensils are required for the general purpose of cookery. 
Now, we belieye that when a hoy is placed with a carpenter or joiner 
as an apprentice, he begins with learning the names and uses of the 
tools before he is allowed to do any work ; aud yet the people intrusted 
with the preparation of our food do not know the use of one half the 
kitchen things ; and we proved this by asking the use of a braising- 
pot, and we were answered, a preserving^pan. Now, had fhia person 
been educated as a oook, she should have known that a braising^pot 
has a cover and a preaerying-pan none, and yet that woman faucies 
herself a better cook than we profess to be. It is to cure this ignoranoe 
that we propose to g^ve a list of the requisites for an JBngUsh kitchen ; 
or rather the tools which are neo^saary for the preparation of food. Of 
course, if you are contented with one or two things every day, there 
wUl be no occasion to have so large a number of utensils, aa they may 
be increased in the event of your extending your aoquaintanoe, 
and giving many dinner^partiea ; wo will therefore give such a list 
as we have ourselves provided for oar own we, to aecommodate only 
three in a family ;'- 



1 Earthenware brovn toup pot, to 

hold about 2 gallons. 
1 Large fish kettle, nearly large enough 

to boil a cod fish or a salpkou. 
1 Smaller do. 
9 Boiling pots, 1 large enough to boil 

a l«g of mutton, and the other Urg^ 

enough to boil a round of beef. 
I large iron boiling pot, round. 
6 Round stewpans in sizes, enamelled. 

4 Tin saucepans, for boiling vegetables. 

5 Braiaing pots and covers. 
1 Meat screen. 

1 Dripping pan and ladle. 
1 Jack. 

1 Set of iron skewers. 

2 Colanders, one small and one large. 
9 or 4 Iinon spoons, one of whieh should 

be like a soup ladle. 
9 Choppers. 
1 Chopputg bloek. 
1 Paste board. 
1 Napkin pi*ess. 
9 Strong iron stewpsns, rather Urge, 

and well tinned inside, t'qr reducing 

floups, gravies, &o. 
I Box of paste cutters. 
1 Box of vegetable cutters. 
9 Boiling pins. 

1 riout lub. 

2 Dredger boxMf one fine and the 

other eoarse. 



1 P^p«r box. 
1 8alt celiar. 
4 Sieves. 

1 Brass siAve for pw^^ 

2 Jelly bags, one Urge and one small. 
1 Jelly bag stand. 

1 Chopping board. 

4 Old Carving knives for kitchen use, 

which should always be kept very 

8harp« 
4 Brown earthen fiat dishes, that wlU 

stand the fire. 
8 Brown pans, white iaai4^ 

1 Spice box. 

2 Pestle^ and mortars. 

3 Oval wQodeu tubs, for waahUig 

glasses, &c. 

4 Wire covers. 

8 Meat covers, in sisses. 
4 Wooden spoons. 

9 Skivw^rs, 
1 Fish slice. 

9 Frying pans {iautS pans). 

1 lArge pa«, as h^veafter described, 
for frying ; in shape like a braizing 
pot, and half covered with t^ per- 
forated top and back, to drain and 
keep things hot while draining. 

1 Steel, to sharpta knives on. 

1 Coffee biggen. 

2 Large teu-kettles. 

1 Small kettle and stand. 
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6 OaB rings, near the window. 

6 Trivets in iron to put over them^ 

2 Charcoal stoves. 

2 Balance candlesticks for the cook, 
such as are used on hoard a ship, 
that in whatever way they are 
held, the candle will always he 
upright. 



1 Gas humer in the centre of the 
kitchen, or a lamp for winter use. 
1 Dutch oven, 
1 Cheese toaster. 
S or 4 Tin pans, in sises* 
1 Leaf for baking. 
12 or 24 Pattie pans. 



Now these are the cooVs tools, with which she is to cook your 
food, and unless you give her these things you are doing her and 
yourself an injustice ; because, of necessity, half her time must be taken 
up in devising how she is to do without them,— and as she is not 
supposed (by us) to know anything of her art, or, if anything, very 
little, how can she be expected to invent substitutes for what she 
ought to have at hand, ready on all occasions, for the necessary 
arrangement of your dinner ? She is to be allowed also a sufficient 
time to cook her dinner, and do not expect her to do other work at 
the same time ; if you do, be sure that your dinner will suffer for it. 
We remember on one occasion dining at a friend's, renowned for his 
good dinners ; he kept always a first-rate cook, — but this cook who 
had lived many years in his family, was also an embroideress. We 
arrived ; the dinner was spoiled. We asked the reason ; the lady of the 
house looked at us, and said, "The fact is, I forgot the dinner 
entirely 3 I am going to a ball this evening, and I asked the cook to 
arrange a dress for me, which she did, and that is the reason the 
dinner is spoiled.*' The lady herself was so charming a person that 
of course nothing could be said. We have often thought that it was 
too much to ask a cook to dean the house, and the saucepans, &c. 
We think a cook is always worth a kitchen-maid, that is if she has 
one idea, or if not, she is not worth her salt. We make this distinc- 
tion, — a cook, a pretender, and a swindler. The first is cheap at any 
wages; the second is worth £10 or £12 a year ; the last is dear if 
she live with you and gives you wages, because she spoils more than 
double her wages. If any person would make a calculation of what he 
loses in the year by the mismanagement of his servant, he would find 
it far cheaper to give higher wages. This very day on .which we 
write our dinner was spoiled, and we could not eat it, although 
we gave our directions as plainly as possible, and even superin- 
tended its preparation. But our cook was out of temper. We 
ordered an addition, — and this she spoiled also. Now, a good cook 
would be ashamed to do such a thing ; it would disgrace her art 
Independently of which, how many things are smoked, not cooked, 
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by the coal fires ! Now, if charcoal or gas were used, this could not 
be. Nothing would be more easy than to have four or five rings, 
perforated with holes, put in front of the kitchen window ; and then, 
with the Trivets, which are sold everywhere, you might, at any rate 
during the summer, do away nearly entirely with the kitchen fire. 
The gas-stove has also an advantage even over charcoal, because you 
have a fire at the instant you want it ; and the moment you have 
done you can turn it out, and re-light it when you want it again. By 
this means a most important economy would be effected ; and we feel 
sure that, when the use was well understood, most people would adopt 
this system. The only objection we see is, that the gas dirties 
your stewpans in such a way that it is next to impossible to get them 
clean again; but as this is on the outside, and not on the in, it 
matters very little, except that some people take a great delight in 
seeing all their stewpans beautifully dean, — but then the same 
objection may be made to the coal fires ; and we never saw any exces- 
sively bright stewpans in a London kitchen. 

The importance of the subject of the kitchen, its necessaries, and 
the directions for cooking, are greater than many people imagine. It 
is not a question of gluttony, but one that affects the whole system 
of social happiness and civilization ; for rely on it, if such a man 
exists, that the person who is careless in what he eats is careless in 
everything else. It is of the utmost importance that domestic economy 
should be studied and practised by every one. In most families, too 
much money is expended in eating and drinking. We hear people 
complain that they have no means of paying for amusements, because 
the expenses of their houses eat up all their means. This is a disgrace. 
We do not want to see stinginess, but due economy practised ; and 
to do this, nothing must be thrown away or lost. We assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the expense of a family in Eng- 
land, for the manage (housekeeping) will be nearly double that of the 
same number residing in Paris, — taking wine in that country - as 
beer in this ; and the reason is, they have no large joints, they have 
no cold dinners, and no kitchen fire to bum a ton of coals or more a- 
month, and no waste. If wine be left, it is corked up and put on the 
table the next day. What is left at your dinner is served hot for your 
breakfast the next day. The bread is cut in the room, on the table, 
and consequently no more is cut than is wanted (we speak of a family 
dinner), and there is that rigid regard to order and economy, even on 
the part of your servants, that prevents that dreadful waste which we 
have so often seen and reprobated in England. Nothing is so waste- 
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ful aa large joiatci of xaeftU-notbing so eztcaTagant— Dothing so nan* 
seating. lo one word, we don*t ^itluer ko^w how to eat or how to 
liye in England ; and unle«& we endeavour to copy from our neigh* 
bours, we fear wo shall always bo subject to tho sdma charge yiz^ 
" That God sends us «Le«t, 9b4 somo one ei«« the ooo]i&" 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A POXEND called upon us the other day, and seeing us writing the 
first part of our work, inquired what we were doing ; we told him, 
and he said immediately, *<.How can you be such a fool as to waste 
your time on such a subject, my dear fellow ? Leave it for cooks 
and people who get their living by such nonsense ; devote your mind 
to some more worthy purpose." We replied then as we do now. 
What can be more worthy than to add to the comfort and enjoyment 
of our fellow-men, and to endeavour, in plain, easy language, to teach 
those people who call themselves cooks — ^but who are little more than 
swindlers — ^to earn an honest living? Now, perhaps the world at 
large will say we use too strong a word, in calling the spoilers of 
human food swindlers ; but try them, and put these questions to 
those who come to be hired : — ** Are you a cook ?" The reply will 
be, '* Yes, ma'am, a good plain cook," which means that she can do 
nothing. Then say, ** Of course, you have studied chemistry as 
applied to domestic purposes?** The reply will be, ** What, ma'am? 
chemistry ? No, ma'am, never heard of tiiat dish ; should not know 
how to cook that." We see our readers laughing, and saying, "What 
has chemistry to do with the preparation of dinner ?" Everything, 
Without chemistry, none of the things you eat can be prepared; 
it is by chemistry that the raw meat and vegetables are transformed 
into soups, gravies, made dishes, roasts, &c, &c. Chemistry, then, is 
the base of cooking ; and without a knowledge of its principles, all 
you possibly can do is to guess ; perhaps one day you may succeed, 
and the next spoil anything you attempt. We are not going to 
encumber this work with hard words, which are generally associated 
with the idea of the study of chemistry ; but we are about to endea- 
vour to explain, in the simplest language, the easiest mode of cooking 
the food intended for our daily nourishment ; and if our directions 
are duly carried out, everything you have will be good, instead of 
the reverse. It is absurd to imagine you can have good things made 
out of bad ; and if you will not allow your servant what is wanted, 
you cannot expect to have in perfection the things you order. But, 
with the strictest regard to economy, we submit to our readers a plan 
of housekeeping which we have, from long experience, proved to be 
better and more economical than the ordinary mode of living adopted 
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bj what are considered good managers of families. It is only in 
England that cold meat forms a dinner ; but can it be said truly to 
form a dinner ? Might you not just as well cut off a slice of bread 
and eat it in your hand, without plate, knife, fork, or any of the 
accessories of the dinner-table ? The system is decidedly defective. 
At whatever hour you dine, your dinner should be wholesome, light, 
and elegant. No one wants to distend his stomach by eating two or 
three pounds of either hot or cold meat. Use is second nature ; and 
some people say, " I like plain eating; one thing is always enough 
for me." Tou can bring yourself to anything; but the question is, 
if the one thing is as wholesome as two or three. Our theory is that 
man ought to be nourished with half animal and half vegetable diet ; 
and we feel quite satisfied that this is the true and proper mode of 
nutrition. We should, therefore, like to give a small dinner for a 
family of four people according to our idea, with our style of feeding, 
and the same description of English dinner, and contrast the price. 
First, then, the English dinner: — ^A leg of mutton at 9d. per lb., 
weighing 101b., 69. Sd. ; potatoes, 21b., 2d, ; bread, 44, ; the ooals 
for cooking this for 2| hours may be calculated at J cwt. at 1«. 2d. 
per cwt., 3|. — Total, 7t. fijrf. Now thid forms what many people 
will call a gdod English dinner ; and if the family consists of four 
persons, will last two days and part of a third. 

Now let us take our plan : — s. d. 

A bundle of carrots 2 

1 mackerel 4 

lib. rump steak 10 

Parsley and onions 1 

Potatoes, lib 1 

Bread 4 

Coals for cooking 3| 

Butter 3 

ToUl 2 6* 



And with this we would give you a tureen of good carrot soup, a 
mackerel d la maitre d'hStel, and a beefsteak aux pommes de terre. 
Here, then, we have a hot dinner, well dressed, fit for any person of 
refined taste, for about one-third of your well-managed English 
dinner. " But," you will say, " the leg of mutton will last two, and 
probably part of a third day; so your calculation is erroneous." To 
this we reply, ** No, it is not ; because we have Ss, in hand, to 
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supply the oth«r two days, whereas you have to purchase more 
potatoes, and laore eoals to cook them with for the next two days ; so 
that w« have BtiU the advantage, and we have a dinner of three 
things, good, wholesome, nourishiog, and appetizing ; whereas your 
leg of mutton, the second day, is insipid, and the third, more unin- 
viting." We have tried every plan that could he devised, and find 
the simple joint hy iar the most expensive ; and, consequently, we 
advise all who wish to economize to adopt our plan, as the one most 
likely to conduce to health and economy. There is another thing 
most essential, and that is, to provide in the summer for the winter. 
Sauces of all sorts are most easily prepared in the summer, and 
with care they last good for a very long time, while they cost very little, 
and are always ready when wanted in the winter. If the family be 
rather large, and the table good, a stock pot is one of the most essen- 
tial things to have ; but then we advise the soup or stock pot to be 
always of brown stone or earthenware, like the jars and pans that are 
in constant use in every house. This should be the boiling pot for all 
things wanted to be boiled. None but those who have tasted it can 
have an idea how much better is a fowl boiled in soup than one 
boiled in water. Besides, as you progress in this work, you will see 
how many things require par-boiling in soup, in order to make good 
dishes. Bones make most excellent soup; in fact, better than meat-, 
if properly managed. We mean imcopked bones, such as are to be 
got at every butcher's. These, broken small and put in your stock 
pot, produce the best, the strongest, and the most nutritious soup. 

BonrLLOM.— We insist upon the necessity of getting what the 
French call a " poi au feu" or brown stone or earthenware pan, 
like a bread pan. This, before it is used, should be rubbed inside 
and out with a olove of garlick, which, *' they say," prevents it 
cracking. However, sometimes it will crack, careful as you may 
be ; but then it is not a very costly affair ; and we will tell why 
it is better to use an earthen pan than an iron pot. It takes a 
long time to get hot, and when it is hot it takes a long time to cooL 
All soup, that is, all meat to be converted into soup, should warm 
slowly ; and when it has <mce boiled, it then only wants to simmer. 
Now this is m<^e perfectly obtainable in the poi au feu than in 
any other way ; and the reason is, that the particles which are con- 
tained in the meat, to form the soup ought to be disengaged very 
slowly, and consequently the pot au feu regulates itself; but the 
boiling pot in iron, to have the same effect, would require to be 
regulated by the constant application of the thermometer, and the 
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alteration and diminution of the fire,— too adentifie a matter for a 
ten-pound serrant, who can perhapa read but not write more than 
her own name. If these directions are attended to^ good soup is 
Tcry* easily made. The meat, or uncooked bones, should be put' 
into the pot au fiu with cold water, and then placed on the fire, not 
too large a one, and allowed to boil by slow degrees. Just before 
it boils, a small dessert spoonful of salt should be thrown in. This 
will make the scum rise, which should be carefully taken ofi^, and 
then the yegetables should be added (haTing been first prepared 
and washed). This, then, is the stock for all other iovpet graueay and 
it should be well attended to and well made. For this there is colour* 
ing matter required. Burnt sugar is that usually used in England ; 
but it gives a bitter taste, and is not nearly so good as burnt, or rather 
baked onions or carrots. These are peeled and put into an OTen and 
baked till they are quite black, but not burnt; they should then 
be kept dry, and used for colouring soups and gravies. The great 
complaint of the English soup is Uiat it is too strong; the French 
call it glue, and very properly so ; it oyerloads the stomach, and is 
unwholesome ; and being generally made of shin of beef, the meat 
is wasted. This we set our face against entirely, as domestic economy 
is one of the most essential things to study in the management of a 
family. A large quantity of meat or bones is not required to make 
good soup, nor yet a large quantity of yegetables ; your soup, well 
made, should be a good '* mtBenMe" but nothing should predominate^ 
unless it is a pwr4e^ and then, of course, the yegetables from which 
your purde is made should be and will be the only flavour that you 
taste. If, for instance, you want carrot soup, what use is there in 
putting veal stock to it ? Tou never taste the veal, and it is so much 
thrown away. If pea soup, you taste nothing but the pease, and con- 
sequently everything you add is so much loss. English ideas may 
not follow this principle; but we say try the two together, and do not 
let any of the party know which is which, and we promise that that 
made after our receipt will be most esteemed; that is, by persons of 
delicate and refined taste. There are many soups made in France 
called maiffre; these are, if well made, most delicious and nutritive; 
and if the prejudice is not entirely against them, we feel quite sure 
if they are tried they will be admired. Another observation we have 
to make on this subject — one ounce of brown sugar much improves 
9oupe8 grtuses ; it is said to be equal to one pound of meat ; at any rate, 
it softens it and adds much to the flavour. The yegetables used in 
France for what is termed a pot aufeu, are, — two carrots, one parsnip. 
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two turnips, two or three leeks, a small bunch of parsley, four or five 
of the outside leaves of celery, and, if liked, about one-fourth of a 
clove of garlick, — ^never any onion. The quantity of meat or bones 
commonally used for a family of six persons to make soup for two 
days, would be from three to four pounds of beef, or the same weight 
of bones. The parts generally used in France are the round, the 
leg ^*of mutton piece," the veiny piece, and the brisket or thick flank. 
This meat in private families is always served after the soup, and 
the next day it is made up with fried onions, or tomato or tartare 
sauce, and forms a very good dish. During the melon season, it is 
eaten the first day with a slice of melon, and is excellent. The 
quantity of water for so much meat or bones would be five or six 
quarts.* If a stronger soup is required, the French, after straining 
it off into a delicately clean pan, boil it down the next day till they 
reduce it one-half. This ia what is so much liked by the English, 
and is called in France eotmmmd. Thus, then, you have the whole 
history of making soup, as practised by the best French cooks. It is 
nutritious, agreeable, and wholesome ; and forms the stock for brown 
French gravies, and all sorts of meat soups. 

An Irish friend of ours told us that the French had no idea of 
making soup, notwithstanding he always praised those made by a 
French cook. One day he said he should much like to taste giblet 
soup made as in France : we gave the proper directions, and invited 
him to dinner. He came, he eat, and admired ; but he was one of 
those who never could dine with you unless you agreed to dine with 
him in return ; so, because he had eaten giblet soup ehez noutf he 
ordered his Irish servant to make some for dinner. It came ; but 
the soup tasted of nothing but pepper, without any thickening, — 
we could not praise, and we would not condemn, but we could not eat 
the vile composition; so we feigned sudden indisposition, as the only 
means of avoiding the wretched compound. 

Soupe Julienne. — This is made from the stock before described, and 
if required to be very good, of the eonsoinmee, with carrots cut into 
very thin slices, about three-fourths of an inch long and one-sixteenth 
of an inch square, turnips, asparagus tops, potatoes, Brussels sprouts 
also cut very small, about a couple of dozen white haricot beans 
well boiled, and a dozen French beans cut very small, as before 
described, and a small teacupful of green pease, all boiled in the 
soup till quite tender, and then served quite hot. This is most excel- 

* French measure ** 1 litre*' per lb. 1 litre is a little better than three Im- 
perial pints EngUsh. 
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lent if well made, but execrable otherwise. The soup or stock should 
boll before the ycgetables are added, and then gently simmered till 
all are well done. 

Soupe Julienne Ifaigre. — Take the same ingredients aa the aboTe, 
but instead of boiling them in the soup, they should be stewed till 
perfectly tender in butter, and then boiling water poured upon them 
and boiled up, in order that all may be well amalgamated, and served 
Tery hot. This soup, if made according to these directions, is excel- 
lent, and not in the least degree greasy. It will, however, take from 
between a quarter and half a pound of butter. And here wo would 
observe, that whenever soups or gravies are to be enriched by the 
addition of butter, or to be thickened by flour and butter as in 
England (which we do not recommend), the soup or gravy must be 
boiling, or the butter will not amalgamate. 

Vermicelli Soup. — This soup is made like the Julienne, except that 
the vermicelli is broken up and put into the soup while boiling firom 
fifteen to twenty minutes before it is served. 

Vermieelli Soup Maigre. — ^This soup, which is excellent if well 
made, is to be prepared as follows : — Boil in equal quantities as much 
water and milk as will be required for your soup ; when it boils put 
in your vermicelli and about two ounces of good butter, and let it 
boil till your vetmicelli is quite tender ; add pepper and salt ; then 
beat up in your soup tureen the yolk of two eggs, and pour your 
boiling soup upon them, stirring it all the time, that it may amal- 
gamate well with your soup, and serve hot. 

Macaroni Soup. — ^Your stock should be put on to boil, and, at the 
flame time, you should put into it about two to three ounces of macaroni, 
which let boil in your soup till perfectly tender, which will be from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, and serve. 

The same, Maigre. — This, if made exactly like the vermicelli, as 
above described, will be found excellent. The addition of grated 
Parmesan cheese improves all these sorts of soup. 

Sago Soup. — After washing the sago clean, stew it in your soup, 
as before described. 

Tapioca Soup. — ^This is made the same as the others. The French 
tule for most of these soups is ft tablespoonful of the tapioca, sago, 
semolina, &o., to each person. 

Sice Soup. — ^This soup is made in precisely the same way as the 
vermicelli, but it is always advisable to parboil the rice before putting 
It into the soup, because it retains a very large quantity of liquid, and 
will absorb nearly all the soup, unless you parboil it. 
— . 
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The 9aim^ Maigre, — Should be made in the same way as the yer- 
micelU maigre, and is not by any means bad. If eaten with grated 
Pan&esan cheese, it will be highly improTed. 

Semolina Shmp.-^ThiM soup is made of the bouiil(m, before des- 
cribed ; and when the soup is boiling, the semolina, about two ounces, 
should be very carefully dusted into the soup, and the soup stirred 
the whole time, or it will get into balls, which enturely spoils the 
appearance of it. The semolina should boil from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, or it will taste raw, and not swell. 

T/ie same. Mature, — ^This, if made as directed for the rermicelli 
maigre, will be found excellent. 

Soup m haste. — This receipt came to us through the French Court 
of the time of Louis XVIII., and is most excellent. Take three 
Spanish onions, peel them and cut them in slices, fry them a beautiful 
gold colour in butter ; take a cucumber and cut it in slices ; grate the 
red part only of three carrots, and a handful of tomatos or love 
apples ; stew them all in three quarts of water, with one pound of 
lean fresh pork, for two hours ; or in fact, till the vegetables are 
tender. Take out the meat, rub all the vegetables through a sieve, 
boil up the soup with the pulp, which has been rubbed through, and 
serve it hot. The pork, served with tomato sauce, will be found 
excellent. 

Jerusalem Artichoke Soup, or FaUsHne Soup. — ^Take three pounds 
of Jerusalem artichokes, peel them, out them, and then throw them 
into cold water to bleach ; then boil them till tender ; that is, for about 
half an hour. Then rub them through a sieve, take the pulp or puree 
BO rubbed through the sieve, and put it into equal quantities of veal 
stock and cream ; boil it up, season with Cayenne and salt ; and serve 
it very hot. We have here given the English mode ; but for our- 
selves we prefer half milk and half cream to the veal stock, because 
the flavour of the veal stock is entirely lost in the predominating 
flavour of the Jerusalem artichokes. For family use, boiling water 
and milk may be substituted for milk and cream. 

Carrot Soup. — This soup is easily made, and is most delicious. 
Take a good sized bunch of carrots, grate them, boil them till per- 
fectly tender in water, pass the whole through a sieve with a wooden 
spoon, and put it on the fire again to boU; when boiling, add a 
quarter of a pound of good butter, and a quarter of an ounce of brown 
sugar, season with pepper and salt, and if not sufficiently thick, add 
three spoonfuls of arrow^root mixed with a little water, and stir it 
into the soup ; have some fried bread cut into dices, and serve the 
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soup very hot. This soup may be made richer by boiling the carrots 
lA bouillon instead of water ; but as the flavour of the soup is carrot, 
why encumber it with anything else ? Tou may add, for those* who 
like the flavour, a Portugal onion fried to a gold colour. 

Tu/mip Soup may be made in the same way as carrot ; but it is 
insipid and not over wholesome. 

Potato /SSm^.— This soup is much liked by some people ; it is not 
of the haute cusine; but it is easily made. We again say, all those 
who like it may add bouillouj but we think it thrown away. The 
way to make it is easy enough. Mash well, with a fork, about 
three pounds of potatoes, put them into a saucepan, with enough 
water to fill your tureen, boil them, rub them through a sieve, re- 
place them on the fire ; when boiling, add two ounces of good butter ; 
skim well all the black scum that arises. Serve very hot, having 
first seasoned with pepper and salt. 

White Onion Soup,— Take two or three dozen large onions, peel 
them, cut them in slices, and boil them till they are quite tender, and 
rub through a sieve ; then boil two quarts of milk, to which add the 
pulp you have rubbed through your sieve, and add pepper and salt ; 
when your soup boils, add two ounces of good butter and one pint of 
cream ; boil all up for about five minutes, and serve very hot ; if 
it be liked, cut up a French roll into the soup tureen, before pouring 
on the soup ; this will be found a most excellent soup, cheap, and we 
will defy any one to say that it is made without meat. 

Apple Soup (Soupe d la Bourgnignon), — Clear the fat from five pints 
of bouillon^ strain it through a sieve, add to it when it boils one pound 
and a-half of good pudding apples, stew them till tender* rub the whole 
through a sieve, add a small teaspoonful of powdered ginger and 
plenty of pepper, simmer the soup two or three minutes, serve it very 
hot, with boiled rice in another dish. 

Farmip iSbup.—Dissolve in a very clean stewpan over a gentle 
fire, four and a-half ounces of good butter ; slice into it two pounds 
of sweet tender parsnips, and stew them gently till tender ; pour in 
gradually sufficient veal stock (or water) to cover them, and boil the 
whole very slowly from twenty to thirty minutes ; rub it through a 
fine sieve with a spoon, and add enough stock or good milk to make 
two quarts ; season the soup with salt and pepper, boil it up, skim it 
and serve it very hot. Serve with it some bread cut in dices and 
fried a beautiful gold colour, and well dried. 

Observation, — The veal stock or water should be added while boil- 
ing, as otherwise it will not amalgamate with the butter. 
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VmI Siodk for WMU Soup.—TioA should be made precisely like 
the bouUUn^ except that the knuckle of yeal or calyee-feet diould 
be taken, and no colouring should be used, as the stock is wanted 
perfectly colourless. If a better stock is wanted, we recommend 
three pounds of the knuckle of yeal, from fire to six quarts of 
water, one onion, one carrot, two turnips, three or four leares of 
celery, one parsnip, a little parsley, and to those who like the flavour, 
the smallest possible soup9on of mace ; add to this an old fowl, and 
either the knuckle of a ham well soaked, or a slice of ham. The 
knuckle of yeal, the fowl, and the ham, should be put into the pot 
Mufeu with cold water, and the yegetables added when it boils. The 
fowl should be taken out and served with either white sauce (which 
see), or rice, and the ham skinned and covered with bread crumbs, and 
served for dinner. The knuckle of veal, if taken out and put into a 
saucepan, with two ounces of rice and a head of celery cut up, and 
stewed with a Uttle of the gravy, will also make an excellent family 
dish. Tour stock should be strained o% left till cold, the fat removed ; 
it is then ready for all sorts of white soup, white gravies, sauces, &c. 
Thus everything is used and not wasted,— the true principle of 
economical cooking. 

MiUUm Stock,— 'Wheueyer you have boiled mutton, let the cook 
preserve the water in which it is boiled ; this should never be allowed 
to stand all night in the saucepan, but immediately strained off into a 
clean pan, and kept in a cool place ; this, with a quarter of a pound of 
pearl barley, two or three onions cut in slices, three carrots cut up as 
for JuUermey three turnips, and eight or ten little flour-and- water 
dumplings dropped in when the whole is boiling, make an excellent 
hotch-potch, and if nicely seasoned with pepper and salt, is wholesome 
and nutritious. And thus, again, nothing is lost ; besides, this stock is 
good to make many white soups. It is this economy which enables a 
good cook to give you a good dinner at a cheap rate. 

White Soup, — Take of the veal stock before described two quarts, 
put it into a clean stewpan, mix with it when it boils a pint of cream, 
smoothly blended with an ounce of arrow-root, add to it two ounces 
of vermicelli, which has been previously boiled in water and well 
drained, and an ounce and a-half of sweet almonds, blanched, and 
pounded in a mortar ; simmer it, and serve it very hot, with a French 
roll cut up in the tureen, or without, as you please. If this is not 
found sufficiently thick, you may beat up the yolks of two fresh eggs 
and pour the soup on it, stirring it all the time, so that it may mix 
well. The vermicelli may be omitted, if not liked, as likewise 
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the French roll ; but in the eyent of the omiauon of the yeroucelli, 
the jolks of the eggs should be added. 

Mock TurtU S&up, — There are a great many modes of making 
this soup, all of which are, we make no doubt, yery good and yery 
expensiye, yery rich and yery strong. Let those who like these modes, 
follow them ; all we can say is, that we were neyer able to eat any- 
thing after this soup, and always found ourselyes uncomfortable the 
next day. This is what we wish particularly to ayoid. Simplicity is 
our rule, and here is our simple, but good mock turtle soup. 

Boil a calf 8 head in the usual way, only add an onion to the 
water in which it is boiled. Strain off the water, and keep it till 
perfectly cold ; then take equal portions of this cold stook and of 
bouillon ; put them into a stewpan, and let them boil ; then put 
into a clean stewpan a quarter of a pound of good butter; add to 
it, when dissolyed, some fine flour, so as to make a good colourless 
roux; when your butter and flour boil well — ^which must be kept 
stirred all the time — moisten it by degrees with the boiling soup, 
and it will become yery thick. If it is not of a sufficiently dark 
colour, add to it half a burnt onion ; cut your calfs head into square 
pieces, and warm them up in your soup ; add force-meat balls, made 
as follows : — a quarter of a pound of suet chopped fine, a quarter of 
a pound of bread crumbs, some parsley chopped yery fine, a little 
cayenne pepper, a little salt, and moisten with two eggs. If this does 
not sufficiently wet the mixture, add a dessert-spoonful of milk ; if the 
flavour of lemon be liked, you may chop the rind of half a small lemon 
yery small and add to the force-meat ; these should be rolled small, 
rubbed in flour, fried a gold colour, and slipped into the soup a few 
moments before it is served. Five minutes before you serve your 
soup, put in a couple of glasses of sherry or Madeira. It is stated 
that egg-balls are not now served; but if well made, we think 
them not only an addition, but an improvement to the soup. They 
are prepared as follows: — Boil eight or ten eggs hard, break up 
the yolks in a mortar, then add the whites of three raw eggs, 
and mix with the boiled yolks; make them into little balls, rub 
them in flour, and fry them a beautiful gold colour, and add them 
at the same time you add the force-meat balls. Many people like the 
addition of a little ham cut into dices as a further flavour. Should this 
be the case, the best mode is to take about a quarter of a pound of 
cold dressed ham cut thick, and then cut into dice, and add it at the 
time you put in the calfs head. With this soup should be served 
lemons, cut in half, and cayenne pepper. 
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Ose-taii Soup.'-^ThiB delicious English soup can be made either 
▼ith or without the addition of bouillon. To make it for general 
family use, take two ox-tails, cut them at the joints, and throw them 
into boiling water for ten minutes ; then throw away the water, and 
put them into the pot aufeu with cold water, and bring them by slow 
degrees to the boiling point ; throw in some salt, just before they 
begin to boil, to make the soum rise, skim well, and then add the 
following yegetables: — ^three onions, cut in slices, and fried a light 
brown ; from four to six carrots cut in slices, and also fried a light 
gold colour ; half a burnt onion, and one ounce of brown sugar. Let 
all stew till perfectly tender ; strain off the soup, make a roux as 
before described, and add the soup, boiling by degrees; take the 
pieces of ox«tail from the vegetables, and add them to the soup, which 
boil up and serve hot. If the soup is wanted to be better, take the 
bouillon and add to the ox-tails instead of water ; but we promise, 
if made after our directions, it will be as good as can be desired by 
even the most fastidious person. 

Oibiet 8ot^, — Another of the English soups, much admired. The 
giblets — either of turkeys or geese — should be properly cleansed, and 
boiled with an onion in the water ; and when tender, should be taken 
out, and the liquor thrown away. They should then be cut into 
small pieces, and put by till wanted. Take as much bouillon as will 
be necessary for your company; thicken as before described — ^that 
is, with a rou3^-*9.nd add the giblets, and let it simmer till the meat 
will come easily away from the bones, and serve very hot. 

Soupe d la Boine\ — Skin, clean, and wash a couple of fowls ; pour 
upon them six pints of veal stock, and boil gently for an hour; 
then take them out, remove all the white meat, mince it, and pound 
it in a mortar to the finest paste. The bones of the fowls should be 
returned to the soup, and boiled for an hour and a-half ; add salt and 
cayenne pepper to your taste, strain it off, and let it cool, and then 
skim off all the fat. Steep in some of the boiling soup four ounces of 
crumb of bread ; and when it has simmered a few minutes, wring the 
moisture fh)m it in a dry cloth, and add the bread so prepared to the 
meat in the mortar, and pound it all together till perfectly amalga- 
mated ; then add the stock by degrees, so as to mix smoothly ; pass 
the whole through a sieve ; warm it up in a clean stewpan, stir into 
it from a pint to a pint and a-half of boiling cream, and if not 
sufficiently thick, add au ounce and a-half of arrow-root, in a few 
spoonfuls of cold stock or milk, and this must be added while the soup 
is boiling, and stirred, lest it should lump. 
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Fepper Pot, — Four quarts of bouillon ; two double liandfals of 
spinach, boiled and chopped fine ; one small onion, chopped fine, fried 
a gold colour in butter ; some parsley chopped *, one oahrot pounded in 
a mortar ; add all together, and boil for three hours ; then add a 
lobster, crab, or salt fish, out into small pieces, a little ocre powder, 
and from ten to twelve yery small suet dumplings ; boil all together 
for half an hour more, and thicken it with some flour and butter in 
the ordinary English mode ; season with pepper and salt, and serve 
very hot. We can attest the excellence of this soup, which we have 
frequently tasted made after the above receipt. 

Oyster Soup,^Thia soup is easily made ; but if great care be not 
taken, it will be spoiled in a moment. The quantityof oysters for two 
quarts should be about ten dozens. We need not say— for that we 
hope is always understood — that everything we name should and 
must be of the best Natives are the best. These should be fineidi 
opened, and all the liquor they contain be saved and strained, that 
no particles of shells may be found therein; beard the oysters 
and put the beards into two quarts of veal stock and boil them 
half an hour, then strain off your stock into another stewpan, 
in which you have made a colourelss rouz, before described* The 
fish should be plumped in their own liquor, and not boiled; 
pour the liquor and the oysters to the soup, and add a pint of boiling 
cream. Some people admire the flavour of mace. If so, it will be 
well to add one blade of it to the soup : we prefer common pepper 
and salt. This soup may also be made with milk and water, 
instead of veal stock, and no one but the cook will be the wiser ; the 
veal stock is lost in the predominating flavour of the oysters» and we 
have often had it made with a quart of milk, a quart of water, and a 
pint of cream, and every one has pronounced it perfect 

Mare Soup. — Cut a hare into joints, put it into a jar with lib. of 
fine lean ham cut into thick slices, three Portugal onions, a blade of 
mace, a faggot of thyme, sweet marjoram and parsley, and about 
three quarts of bouillon; tie up the jar, and set it in a pot of boiling 
water, but not high enough to cover the jar. Let it stew very gently 
for three or four hours ; then strain it, and pound in a mortar the 
meat of the hare and the ham very fine ; replace it in the liquor in 
which you have boiled it ; add to it the crumb of a French roll and 
half a pint of port wine ; put it by the side of the fire to simmer for 
half an hour, and then rub it through a sieve ; warm it up, but do not 
let it boil ; season it with salt and cayenne, and send it hot to table. 

Additions may be made by making the pounded meat into small 
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cakes or balls* Thejr will always stick together if moistened with 
white of egg, and fried ; and then you may add force-meat balls. 
As all this depends upon taste, much must be left to the discretion of 
the cook. One who lived with us declared it required more talent 
and taste to make a cook than to make a £[rst-rate dress-maker, and 
80 she was ever afterwards called Talent and Taste. A great im- 
proyement to hare soup is, if you have plenty of hares in the house, 
to get all the livers you can, and boil them in your soup, rub them 
through a sieve, and add them thereto, as they give a higher flavour 
than the meat itself. 

Woodcock Soup, — ^Take three woodcocks, and brown them before 
the fire for ten minutes, out off the breasts, put the rest into two 
quarts of houUUm, and stew for from three to four hours. Mince 
imd pound the breasts of the woodcocks with half their weight of bread 
crumbs, butter, salt, and cayenne pepper, and the yolks of four eggs 
beaten up and added one by one in the mortar ; strain your soup, 
thicken it with a good roux^ put it on to boil, make your meat, 
which you have in the mortar, into small balls, roll them in flour, and 
fry them a light brown, and slip them into the soup five minutes before 
you serve it 

This may be made with every description of game, and also with 
the cold game left from the day before. 

MulUgaiawny Soup. — This is a soup so completely Indian and 
English, that we would not advise its being given if foreigners 
are likely to be present unless you wish to see them make grimaces 
and dance about the room. However, as we must cater for all 
tastes, and as many people like this soup, we will give it as we find 
it recorded by most of the English cooks, vouching for one thing, that 
those who like ourrie will like this soup, and those who do not will 
admit the fact It is prepared as follows : — Fry a young rabbit— that 
is, the white meat of it only,— cut into very small pieces, or a couple of 
fowls, of a beautiful gold colour, in sweet oil or butter ; drain them 
well. And here, if we may be allowed a slight digression, let us tell 
you that if you want to fry anything well, you should never turn it, 
but you should have enough butter or fine sweet oil to cover entirely 
what you have to fry. One half of your pan, which should be quite 
as deep as a stew-pan, should be supplied with a strainer, having 
small round holes therein, and a back thereto, like what is known for 
toasting cheese, and is called a bonnet What you have fried should 
be removed with a slice the moment it is of a gold colour, which, if 
your oil is sufficiently hot, will not be long, and placed on the before. 
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named Btrainer, and every partide of fat ^Hl fall into the frying-pan, 
and nothing lost. Without this machine, never fancy you can fry, 
for you only deceive yourself. Should sweet oil be used, you can 
fry onions, fish, meat, and sweets of all sorts, without imparting 
to any of these things the slightest flavour of the others ; and this 
oil should never be left in the pan, but every day it ia used, after it 
has served its purpose, it should be poured into a brown pan with a 
cover to it, and kept in a cool place ; and thus it will last for months. 

Fry also six small Portugal onions, peeled and cut in slices, a light 
gold colour ; then add a couple of quarts of soup, and let the onions 
and the pieces of fowl or rabbit stew till quite tender — ^that is, till you 
can remove the meat from the bone with a spoon. Make a roux as before 
described ; add the soup to it boiling hot, by degrees, which should, 
however, be strained through a sieve before being added to the rowr. 
Take out from the onions the fowl or rabbit, and return it to the soup; 
mix well with a little rich cream, two tablespoonfuls of curry 
powder, and stir it into your soup, and take care it does not get 
lumpy. Simmer it for fifteen minutes, and serve it very hot Boiled 
rice should be served in another dish. Some people do not dislike 
the onions, and will leave them in the soup. This obviates the 
necessity for straining it. Of course, the soup must be seasoned 
to your taste. As the curry powder is hot, we think salt is lUl 
that will be required. In India, this soup, we make no doubt, 
is excellent, because there it is made from the fresh vegetables from 
which the curry powder is manufactured, and becomes a pure» 
of vegetables ; but to the lovers of hot things, we promise th^ will 
find this good. 

Green Fea Soup. — ^This, which we have before said, does not 
require beef or veal stock, can be made with water just as well, 
because the flavour of the pease absorbs all other savours. Our receipt 
is as follows : — 

Boil from three pints to two quarts of large pease in water slightly 
salted, and put in the pease when the water boils. Do not eover the 
pot; and if you have any fear that the pease will not be of a very 
bright colour when boiled, add half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, which will preserve the colour. When they are quite tender, 
rub them through a sieve with the back of a wooden spoon. If the 
water in which they have been boiled should be too salt, it must be 
thrown away : if not, it will serve very well for the soup. Dissolve 
in a clean stew-pan a quarter of a pound of good butter; stew 
gently in it an onion (Portugal), chopped very flne. When the onion 
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is tender, add flour to thicken your soup ; keep it stirred, as before- 
described for a roux, and add, by degrees, the pease and liquor in which 
they were boiled. If the soup is not of a good green colour, bruise, 
with the back of a spoon, some parsley, and extract the juice there- 
from, which will much heighten the colour. Season to your taste. 
About half a pint of young pease, boiled first, in the usual way, well 
drained, and put into the soup before sent to table, will be an 
improvement. People who think that this is a poor, washy mess 
may add beef or veal stock, instead of the water ; but we do not 
advise it. When pease first come in, the pea-shells, boiled and passed 
through a sieve, with the liquor in which they are boiled, and the 
rou» will be equally as good as the pease. This we have proved a 
hundred times, and we recommend you to try it before you condemn 
it The best cooks have, for years, before pease came in, used 
the pea-haulm for the same purpose. Thus, you see, none of us 
know what we eat. As Sam Weller says, *' It all depends upon the 
seasoning." 

WhiU Haricot Soup, — ^We make no apology for introducing this 
soup, because we are informed that these beans, which are the seeds of 
the French bean, are now regularly imported into this country, and can 
be got of any seedsman. If well made, it is a most excellent soup. Take 
a pint of the beans, soak them for twenty-four hours, put them into a 
saucepan, with plenty of cold water, and boil them till they are perfectly 
tender. If the flavour be not objected to, we advise a quarter of a 
clove of garlic to be boiled with them, or an onion ; when perfectly 
tender, strain them off, and keep the liquor in which they have been 
boiled ; then take a dean stewpan, and dissolve in it a quarter of a 
pound of good butter, and stew therein two handfuls of sorrel, nicely 
washed and picked, add some flour to the butter and sorrel, and put 
the liquor by degrees to the roux and sorrel, and let it boil for about 
fifteen minutes; cut two French rolk into slices, and put them into 
your soup tureen, season with salt and pepper to your taste, beat 
np the yolks of two eggs (some people use the whites also), and 
pour your soup on to it, or pour the eggs into the soup, stirring it all 
the time ; then serve quite hot, pouring it over the French rolls, which 
you have cut up in your tureen. 

We ctfU assure our readers that this soup is extremely good. A 
perfect John Bull who dined with us the other day, and sets his 
face against everything French, and even sent his servant away 
because she once asked him if he would have French beans for dinner, 
declared it excellent. The beans are afterwards to be served as a vcgc. 
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table in a sauce d h maitre (FMUl (which see) ; and ve think they are 
far superior to potatoes, except vhen in the early season. If the soup ia 
required to be thicker or richer, this may be produced by rubbing a 
portion of the beans through a sieve, and so making a jmree of it, 
and also by the addition of milk and cream ; but this is unnecessary, 
as it is sufficiently good without. 

Pea Soup. — Everybody knows how to make pea-soup ; it is to be 
found in every house and every ship, and at every inn ; pmd when you 
have got it, no one knows how it is made,— at inns, from the bones 
collected off all the dirty plates ; at sea, with the water in which the 
junk is boiled ; at home, according to the taste of your servant : but 
don't be too curious to know the compound. We have seen every- 
thing stuck into a saucepan to make stock for pea-soup : the bone of an 
edge-bone of beef, a ham-bone, a leg of mutton bone, a rib bone of 
beef, all together and in turns. But our plan is simple, and we say 
good. We maintain this soup requires no beef stock ; that, if it be 
used, it is not tasted, the predominating flavour of the pease preventing 
your tasting anything else* 

Take one quart of split pease, soak them six or eight hours, 
take three Portugal onions,, and cut them in slices and fry them a light 
gold colour ; take three carrots, cut in slices and fry them also; put 
them into a saucepan, with as much water as will serve, after wasting, 
for the quantity of soup you may require ; put in the pease, and 
simmer very gently till the pease are perfectly tender, and will 
easily rub through a sieve ; rub the whole through a sieve, with a 
wooden spoon ; return it into a clean stewpan, and set it on the fire 
to boil ; when it boils, to about two quarts add three ounces of good 
butter, and stir it so that the butter shall mix well with the soup. 
Season with pepper and salt, and serve it very hot. 

There should be put into the soup-tureen, after the soup is in, 
some fried bread cut in dice, not toasted, but fried, as before 
described. This bread must be fried veiy crisp; and if there be 
the least chance of the dinner being kept, it will be better to send 
it in a dish, and hand it round, because the beauty of this is, that the 
cro&totUf as the French call them, shall be very crisp. Some people 
serve mint dried and powdered, but this is according to taste. The 
variations in this soup are the simple addition of bouillon ^instead of 
water ; but, as we have before said, this is a waste of the most useless 
description. However, suit your own taste, — there is no law against 
its use. 

Coeoa-Nut Soup, — Take out the white inside of a cocoa-nut and 
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grate it fine on a clean bread-grater ; allow two ouncca for each quart 
of soup, simmer it gently for one hour in the stock, which should be 
then strained and thickened for table. 

If this soup be required brown, the grated nut should be fried a 
bright gold colour in butter, and care taken that it does not burn ; 
the quantity of butter to the cocoa-nut will be one ounce to a quarter 
of a pound of nut, and the nut^added when the butter is dissolved. 

For the white cocoa-nut, cream should be added to the thickening ; 
and for the brown soup, two glasses of sherry. 

Chestnut Soup. — ^Peel the chestnuts, throw them into a pan of 
warm water, and just as it comes to the boiling point, remove from 
the fire and take out the chestnuts; free them quickly of the inside 
peel, and throw them into cold water ; wipe and weigh them. Tako 
three-quarters of a pound for each quart of soup ; cover tbem with 
stock or water, and. stew them gently for three-quarters of an 
hour, or until tliey break when touched ; drain them, and pass them 
through a sieve ; mix with them the water or stock in which they 
have been stewed, add cayenne pepper and salt, and stir often till 
it boils. Three-quarters of a pint of rich cream will much improve 
this soup. 

Hg'a-feet Soup. — "We extract this from Miss Acton's cookery 
book. We have never tasted it, and should think it very bad, even 
although dignified by the name of the Lord Mayor's Soup. 

Wash thoroughly two sets of moderate-sized pig's ears and fcet^ 
from which the hair has been carefully removed ; add to these five 
quarts of cold water, and stew them very gently with a faggot of 
savoury herbs and one large onion, stuck with cloves, for nearly four 
hours, when the ears may be taken out ; stew the feet for another 
hour, then take out the feet; strain the soup, and set it in a cool 
place till cold; take off the fat; bone the ears and feet; cut the 
flesh into dice, and keep covered with a clean cloth until it is 
wanted for use ; then strew upon it two table-spoonfuls of savoury 
herbs chopped fine, half a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper and salt ; 
put into a stewpan half a pound of good butter, and when it is dis- 
solved, add as much flour as it will absorb ; keep these stirred over a 
gentle fire for ten minutes, pour the soup to them by degrees, letting 
it boil up after each portion is added; put in the meat and half a pint 
of sherry, simmer the whole from five to ten minutes, dish the soup, 
and slip into it two ounces of delicately-fried force-meat and egg- 
balls, as described for mock turtle soup. 

We give the following receipts for the benefit of our country 
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readers. ThMe in town would do well to send their turtle to one of 
the renowned houses to dress* 

Tftrtle Soup (the London Cofiee-house Iteceipt.) — KiU the ttirtle— 
say it weighs eighty pounds— over-night, that it may be left to cool 
and bleed till the next morning ; cut off the flns and separate the 
fleshy parts and the fat from the shell ; then divide the upper and 
under shells with a kitchen saw into large pieces, scald them in boiling 
water, scrape the fins well, and the shell will easily come off; they 
must then be put into a large stock pot covered with hot water, 
and left to boil by the side of the stove fire until the glnlanous 
substance separates from the bone ; they should then be cut up into 
square pieces, and put away in pans. Put the bones back into the 
broth to boil an hour longer. 

Take a quarter of a pound of butter and spread the bottom of a 
large stock pot with it ; put in two pounds of raw ham cut into thm 
slices, twenty pounds of soup beef, and thirty pounds of leg end 
knucides of veal, also the flesh of the turtle ; moisten the whole with 
four quarts of good stock ; add a pottle of mushrooms, two dozen 
cloves, a little allspice, two ounces of mace, a bouquet of parsley tied 
up with some thyme, four bay leaves and green onions ; stand it on a 
brisk fire to boil, and when the liquor has become reduced to a glaze, 
fill it up instantly with water and the broth from the turtle bones ; 
skim it, and let it boil gently for six hours ; strain it through a soup 
cloth for use. Make a roux of two pounds of fresh butter, and pro- 
ceed to thicken the turtle liquor in the same manner as other sauces ; 
in order to cleanse it of the grease and skum, strain it through a 
tammy cloth into a large soup pot, adding two bottles of Madeira. 

A pur^ of herbs must now be made as directed : — ^Sweet basil 
must form one-third proportion of the whole quantity of herbs in- 
tended to be used ; sweet marjoram, winter savory, and lemon thyme, 
in equal quantities, making up the other two-thirds ; add to them a 
large handful of parsley, a bunch of green onions, and some trimmings 
of mushrooms ; having stewed these herbs for an hour, rub the whole 
through a tammy ; this puree must be added to the thickened soup, 
with the pieces of fins and the square pieces of turtle; season with 
cayenne and salt ; the whole must boil for a quarter of an hour, after 
which carefully remove the scum as it rises ; put the turtle away in 
two or three quart basins, dividing the fat from that which has been 
boiled separately. When the soup is required for use, and just before 
going to table, add, to every two quarts, half a pint of Madeira or 
sherry, and the juice of half a lemon. 



. yilbMthtr rseeiptfor dretsingr I\trile,-^Ou.t off the head and aUow the 
fish'^ Ueed, and ^aia for two hours ; then cut off the fore fins, ran 
the knife round the under sh^ (oalUpee), detach it from the hind 
fiiUyvand remove the eatrailfl. 

Take off the fat which is found adhering to the lean meat and also 
te the back> (callipash), and boil in warm water ; when tender cut into 
diee. Dip the fins in scalding water, and with the assiBtance of your 
knife^ the scales will easily peel, off; proceed in the same manner with 
the ealliparii and callipee, which is to be cut inta pieces about eight 
inobes square. 

. Take the lean meat which you hare out from the callipee, cut it into 
pieeesy put it in a stookpot with an equal quantity of knuckle of yeal, 
and.the usual accompaniments of carrots, allowing three pounds of 
auHt^ to make a quart of stock ; when it has boiled up and is weU 
skimned, lay the pieces of callipash and callipee on the top and let 
the whole simmer gently till tender; take out the callipash and 
oaMipeOi put them in cold water, carefully take out the bones, and out 
the meat in pieces one and a-half inches square. 

. Slice a sufficient quantity of onions, and a liberal quantity of lean 
York ham out in dice, marjoram and basil, thyme and parsley, (three 
times the quantity of marjoram and basil that tbere is of thyme and 
pandey), a few allspice and a blade or two of mace ; stew the whole 
geody in water, until the onions are cooked ; add sufficient flour to 
tiiioken the quantity of soup required ; stir in the broth (previously 
strained). 

. jBouiOon Muigre. — Out six carrots into thin rounds, as many turnips 
and onions well chopped, a cabbage, a parsnip, and a head of 
eelery, all chopped ; put all in a soup pot, and add one tumbler of 
water, four ounces of fresh butter, and a bouquet of parsley ; boil it 
till the water has evaporated ; then add one quart of pease or haricots, 
some-raw potatoes, or some arrow-root ; then add to it as much water 
as will be necessary for your soup ; let it simmer for three hours, 
season to your taste, and pass through a sieve. 

Soupe d ronton avec Fromage. — ^Proceed to make this soup as 
precisely described for aoupe d ronion, only before serving, cut 
into very thin slices some Gruy^re cheese, and lay them in 
your tureen, and pour your soup boiling on to the cheese. 
Qroyi^fe cheese is always used in France, because it is cheap 
and easily procured ; we should say any of the white, rich, oily 
oheeses will do as well ; and fresh Parmesan, we think better than 
the Gruy^re. 
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Soupe .d V Onion. — Fry from ten to twelve onidnB, « beautiful 
gold colour, in some good butter; put them into a stewpan witK 
an ounce of . fresh butter and a spoonful of sugar, add sufficient 
bouillon for your soup, and just before serving add a wine-glassful 
of good French brandy; season with pepper and salt. This soup 
is the commonest in France; .but it is usually made without stock, 
with water, or milk and water, and is thickened with a little flour« 
It makes a change; and for those who are fond of the onion 
flavour, is. not bad. Cut a French roll into your soup-tureen before 
you servo it. In France they make bread esMLedfluteSy which is used 
entirely for soups ; it is long, round, and with very little crumb to it. 

Prawn Soup. — Take two hundred prawns fresh boiled, pick them 
very carefully, stew them gently in one quart of veal stock ; take 
four ounces of butter and dissolve it in a clean stewpan, add as much 
flour to it as it will absorb, and keep stirring it all the time ; moisten, 
it with one pint of new milk, then add your stock and prawns, give it 
a boil up, and season with pepper and salt ; when it boils, stir into it 
one pint of good rich cream, but do not let it boil after the cream is 
added, and serve very hot. If the flavour of mace is liked, one 
small blade may be added. This soup may bo made with shrimps,' 
or lobster and crab, as well as prawns. Water may be substituted for 
the veal stock, if none be ready, without in any way deteriorating 
from the flavour of the soup, which, from the milk, cream, and butter, 
will be sufficiently rich without it. Great care should be taken, as 
success depends upon exactly following the receipt. 

Soupe d la Cressp. — This soup is made from the red part of the carrot 
ouly, which is finely grated, stewed till perfectly tender in eonaommee, 
then rubbed through a sieve, seasoned to taste, and about two 
ounces of rice boiled extremely dry and mixed into the soup, and 
served very hot with fried bread, as before described, cut into dice. 
Some people add an ounce of sugar, but we think the carrots are 
sufficiently sweet without this addition. 

Soupe au Chouj or Cabbage Soup. — To those who like the flavour, this 
SQup is by no means bad. It is made as follows : — ^Take a large white 
cabbage, wash it, and soak it well ; put it into plenty of water with a 
pound of bacon, and three good-sized carrots cut in slices, and boil it 
till quite tender ; strain off the soup, return it to your stewpan as 
soon OS it boils, add four ounces of butter, season with pepper and 
salt ; cut some bread into your soup-tureen, trim nicely your cabbage 
(which is to be served with the bacon on it as a dish), aiid the outside 
leaves and the trimmed part of the cabbage may bo replaced in 
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the soup ; then pour it over the hread, and serve very hot. Some 
people chop up the cahhage and carrot, and moisten them with a little 
of the soup, and serve it after or at the same time, in another dish, 
with the soup, with which it is eaten, 

Bisque aitx ecremses. — Choose a quantity (large or small) of cray- 
fish, wash them and pound them in a marble mortar raw, put all 
in a stewpan on a brisk fire, with a sufficient quantity of butter, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and crumbs of fresh bread ; leave it for half an hour 
on the fire ; pass it through a sieve, add enough bouillon or water to 
make the whole liquid, put the stewpan again on a very slow fire, 
and servo on fried bread cut into dice. 

Another mode of tnahing it. — Take your crayfish, and cook them 
on a quick fire, in water, or wine, or vinegar ; add butter, salt, pep- 
per, nutmeg, a bouquet of parsley, thyme, bay-leaf, and some shallots; 
whan the crayfish are done, let them get cold, pick them and pound 
them in a mortar, with some rice previously cooked in bouillon ; pass all 
through a sieve, and put it into a saucepan, and add bouillon if too 
thick. While it is heating on the fire, pound the shells with some 
gravy, or the cullis in which they have been cooked ; put it into 
another saucepan to make hot, but do not allow either the one or the 
other to boil ; put into a tureen some crusts of bread, moisten them 
with the rice, fiesh, and bouillon which is in the first saucepan, and 
turn on to it the contents of the second saucepan, so that the bisque 
may be of good colour. 

To make a Cullis of ecrevisses. — Choose thirty crayfish, wash fre- 
quently, boil them in hot water, pick them, and put the shells into a 
mortar, where they are to be pounded with one dozen almonds and the 
meat of the cray-fish, and kept till wanted. Take a pound and a-half 
of lean veal from the fillet and some lean ham, cut these in slices and 
put them into a stewpan, with an onion, some carrots, and some par- 
snips ; put them over a good fire ; when all isas thick as veal gravy, put 
in a little flour and some dissolved bacon fat, let it boil, and Btir it con- 
tinually ; then moisten it with good bouillon ; season with salt, pepper, 
cloves, parsley, young onions, . mushrooms, truffles, and a crust of 
bread, and let it stand by the side of the fire; take out the veal, 
add to it that which is in the mortar, and pass the whole through a 
sieve. - This is good with all soups, either rice or vermicelli, or any. 
other ; and also many made dishes will be much improved by the 
introduction of some of this cullis. . 

Another mode for the Soup. — ^Having given the above three receipts, 
we proceed to give the one under the head 
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Bouillon awe ecrmnaies^-^'M.dke a puree of crayfish, by poimdi]i|^ 
in a mortar and rubbing them through a sieve; moisten with 
houiUony pour into your soup-*tureen a little to moisten your fried 
bread cut into dice, and do not. add the rest of your piareo till thft 
moment before serring. 

The meaning of this, (which ve giro literally, because it is con.* 
sidered the best soup in France,) is, that you aro to make tk puree^ 
which you will not be able to do except by the addition of a portioa 
of the soup to the pounded fish* You are then to pound the shells 
with more bouillon^ to give it a good colour, and you are to moisten 
your fried bread with the bouillon^ and not to put the puree in tiU 
the moment before serving it. 

Fotage d la Jardmidre.—Hake of potatoes, turnips, carrots, celery, and 
leeks, an equal quantity ; cut them very small, put all in the stewpan 
on a slow fire to blanch, and stew when tender with some butter; 
add good bouillon au contommeey and when nearly done add pease and 
asparagus ends ; or you may blanch and nearly cook the vegetablea in 
just enough water to prevent them sticking to the pot. 

Potage aux Zatte<;«.-«Take lettuces, wash them well, and tie diem 
up ; boil them till tender in good bouillon; untie them, and serve hot 

Fotage d^Orge FerU-^Barley Soup. — ^Wash well some pearl baiiay, 
boil it in water and strain it, then boil it in good btmiUsn till per' 
fectly tender, and season with pepper and salt. About two ounces 
will be sufficient for two quarts of bouillon. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



In cooking fish, the greatest difference exists between the English 
and French methods. In England fish is both good and com>- 
paratively cheap ; while in France it is one of the dearest 
articles of the cuisine. Yet the French prepare fish in perfectton ; 
while in England it is tasteless and insipid. Thus, an old iHend of 
ours used to say that he never took fish but for the sauoe» We . have 
heard of an officer of the Blues who made a bet that hei would have 
his regimental gloves stewed like carp, and that every one should 
admit them to be quite as good ; and in this he so far sueceeded as to 
win his wager ! 
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We shall presently give direotions as to the choice of fish, and 
how to know when It is good; hut we wish at present to draw the 
attention of our readers to the fact that they have never tasted 
fish properly hoiled unless they haye heen to France. In England, 
salt, vinegar, and horse-radish are all that is ever put into the water 
for hoiling fish. 

. Turbot au Bleu is a thing unknown in England ; and yet you will 
find that, even without any sauce, it is very good eating. Now this 
bleu^ or court bouillon^ is worth studying. It is a simple dish, and 
easily prepared. It consists of water, three onions, a bouquet of 
parsley, two turnips, two carrots, one tumblerful of light white wine 
(such as Chablis, Grave, Sauterne, or Moselle), and one tumbler 
of vinegar. The whole is then salted and peppered, and allowed to 
boil ; care being taken to remove every portion of scum as it rises. 
While boiling, the fish is put into it, the fire reduced, and stewed till 
tender, and perfectly cooked. 

JSaltnon is thus stewed, and kept for days cold. Served with a 
mayonaise sauce, it is one of the greatest delicacies. 

This, then, is the secret of boiling fish in Franco ; and we can 
assure our readers of its excellence.. 

The next subject is that of frying fish, or, as the French ctdl it, 
iafriture» Fish should be fried in oil, and never turned; if you 
turn it» you spoil it. It ought to be entirely immersed in the oil, 
and taken out as soon as it has acquired a bright gold colour, and 
drained over the frying-pan, as before-described. Every other mode is 
only an attempt at making shift with what you have got. A good 
workman will not attempt to work without tools ; and a good cook 
ought to follow the same rule. 

Having drawn the attention of our readers to these points, for the 
sake of brevity, we shall say, in our several receipts, when we mention 
boiled fish, " simply to be boiled in a court bouillon ;'* when we say 
fried» we shall simply say, "as before described ;" it being always 
understood that we mean in oil, which is completely to cover the 
fish, and that it is not to be turned. 

We shall now proceed with our directions in the choice of fish. 
And we shall here observe, en passant^ that if you reside in London, 
you should deal with a first-rate fishmonger. If you pay you bills 
regularly, ho will not, for his own credit, send you bad fish. The 
signs of freshness, however, will be eyes bright, gills red, body stijQT, 
flesh firm, but elastic, and an agreeable smell. 

The best turbot is what is caUcd a chicken turhot. It should be 
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thick and full fleshed ; the white side should be a yellowish- white or 
cream-coloured. Soles are to be chosen by the same rules. 

Salmon should have small heads, large shoulders, and small tails, 
and the scales should be bright. Salmon, to be eaten in perfection, 
should be cooked the instant it is caught. 

The flesh of codflsh should be white and clear ; and this should 
continue after being cooked. God should always be crimped, which 
must bo done while living, or immediately, after. 

Herrings, mackerel and whiting cannot be too fresh. 

Eels are usually skinned alive ; but wo think it is better to kill 
them flrst, by passing a sharp-pointed knife through the bone at the 
back of the head, before the repulsive operation takes place. 

Lobsters, prawns and shrimps, are very stiff when freshly boiled, 
and the tails turn in ; but when the reverse, they are stale and flabby. 
The hen lobster is prefeired for sauces and soups, because of the coral. 

Oysters when opened should close flrmly on the knife. If the 
shells are apart inthe least, they are out of condition; and if fully 
open, they are dead. "We never heard of any one who liked them 
in this condition but George the Second, who complained, when 
live oysters were given him to eat, that they had no flavour, and that 
he did not like to have them opened with a knife ; those he had 
eaten in Germany only requiring to have the two shells pulled open. 
The small plump natives are the best, and surpass all other kinds. 

Fish must be Cleaned. — If your fishmonger does not do this for 
you, it must be done with the greatest nicety. Wash your fish well, 
but don't soak it, for that spoils it, unless it be salt fish. Take care 
that all the scales be removed, and then wash it. Be quite sure not 
to leave any of the inside in the fish, nor any blood, which should be 
carefully scraped out with the point of a knife from the back-bone. 
The mullet, however, is always dressed with the inside in it. Smelts 
are drawn at the gills. -]^ish should never be dressed in a saucepan 
or fish-kettle which is used for any other purpose ; or, rather, never 
use your fish-kettle for anything but fish. 

To Boil a Ttirbot — ^Put into your turbot-kettle the court bouillon 
before described, and boil it very gently, or rather simmer it. It will 
take an hour or an hour and a-half to cook it to perfection ; and 
if it be a very large fish, it will require simmering for two hours, 
or two hours and a-half. In France, the usual condiment for a 
turbot is caper-sauce, made very rich and thickened with the yolk 
of an egg. In England, it is lobster sauce ; although shrimp sauce or 
drab sauce, if well made, is quite as good as lobster. 
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Xohn Dory is cooked in the same way precisely as turbot, and is 
a much better fish. 

BriU. — ^The same as turbot. 

Salmon is dressed precisely the same as the other fish before 
described ; except that it requires longer boiling, or rather simmer- 
ing, according to its thickness. 

Codr-JUh should also be dressed as before described. The time it 
will require in cooking depends so entirely on its size and thickness, 
that it is impossible to give precise directions. Small fish will require 
about half an hour, and the larger ones about three quarters ; but 
remember, that none of these fish should ever boil. They should be 
kept at the point, but without the ebullition necessary to boiling. 
"With cod-fish, oyster sauce is used. 

BaU-fish should be well soaked. It should then be immersed in 
cold water, and placed by the side of a very slow fire. Every portion 
of scum that arises should be skimmed off; and it never should be 
allowed to boil. If it does, it is spoiled. You should continue skim- 
ming as long as the scum rises. "When the fish is tender, it is suffi- 
ciently cooked. 

TofiyaUsortsofJish, — Have a deep frying-pan, from four to five 
inches deep at the least ; and if you would have fish properly fried, 
it must be on a stove. The fire-place under your stove should be the 
precise size of your frying-pan. It should have a half cover, with a 
back to it as before described ; and this half cover, which should be 
formed like a half moon, should sink a little in the middle, and be 
pierced with small holes for all the fat to drop through into the 
frying-pan. This should be filled, if five inches deep, to the extent 
of three inches and a-half with sweet-oil. The fire should be lighted 
under it, and the oil brought nearly to boiling point. We say nearly, 
because the fire of a stoye will not bring it to boiling ; but, to know 
when it is sufficiently hot, cut a slice of bread, and dip it in for 
a minute. If, when you take out the bread, it is of a light gold 
colour, and very crisp, the oil is hot enough for cooking ; you may 
then put the fish in the oil, and when it is sufficiently coloured, it is 
properly done. Then take it out, and put it on the strainer, where 
it will keep hot. Let every particle of oil be drained from it, and 
send it to table. All fish should be thus fried. 

80U a la Nonnande. — ^This most excellent and very elegant dish 
is veiy easily made. Boil a largo sole, according to the directions 
fbr boiling different kinds of fish ; keep it hot ; make a sauce as 
follows : Dissolve a quarter of a pound of good butter, add flour to it 
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and make a rouse as before described ; moisten the rotup inili milk, 
then add thereto one dozen oysters, one dozen mussels, one dozea 
cockles ; warm up all together, that is,, simmer them (for they should 
not boil) ; prepare some pieces of bread, four or six, according to the 
number of your party, cut into some fanciful shape ; fry them browa ; 
put your sole into a dish, and your sauce over it ; but before you do 
so, add the yolk of two well-beaten eggs, to thicken the sauce, and 
season it with pepper and salt ; then put your fried bread in the 
sauce. This dish should always be garnished with fried smelts. 

Sole, Whiting, or any other Jish, au Crratin. — ^Prepare your fish, aa^ 
for frying, but do not flour it ; rub it over with a little sweet-oil or 
white of egg; then, from a dredger-box, dredge it well with raspings; 
chop up, very fine, young onions and parsley, and place them over youJP 
fish, and round the dish; take about one dozen mushrooms, peel 
them, and throw them into vinegar and water for half an hour befora 
using them — this prevents them disagreeing with any one ; cut 
them in small pieces, and put them round the fish ; pour over the fish.- 
a little clarified butter, and a wineglassful of light wine. This diab^ 
to be made properly, should then be placed over a slow charcoal fire» 
and covered with a. four de campagne, before described ; on this should 
be placed red-hot charcoal, — which should be renewed as it gets cold, 
— ^to absorb the moisture and brown the fish at the top. It will take 
from a half to three quarters of an hour to do. It should be served 
in the same dish in which it is cooked, placed ou another^ and 
sent very hot to table. In Franoe they have plated dishes expreaaly 
for this purpose. 

Cold Mah.^'Wiih. care and attention on the part of the cook» 
fish left from the preceding day can always be again served up« 
In re- warming it, care should be taken to free it from skia and bone ; 
it should also be broken up into flakes, and should never be allowed^ 
under any circumstances, to boil agaip, imless it was underdone the 
first day ; and even then it is better only to let it simmer. There axe 
so many sauces in which the fish can be warmed, that we refer our 
readers to this head, in which they will find the kinds most ap- 
propriate for each fish. 

Mackerel— Tlhere are various modes of cooking this fish, either 
boiled, broiled, fried, or stewed. All these methods are good. If 
boiled, they should be served with fennel sauce, and CAten with 
cayenne pepper and lemon juice. 

If broiled, they should be split ; and the moment they are done, a 
lump of butter, well amalgamated with chopped parsley and fentiel 
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should be placed on the fish, near the head ; add a litde pepper and 
salt^ and tlien pour oyer them the juice of half a lemon for two fiali. 
They must be sent hot to table. 

If fried, they should be immersed in boiling oil. The sauoe pre* 
Txonsly described should be poured hot over the fish. 

If stewed, we giro the following receipt : — Take one pint of good 
houiUon ; make it hot ; then make a roux^ which moisten with 
the bouiikm; cut very fine one dozen white young onions; pre^ 
pare, as before described, one dozen mushrooms soaked in vinegas ; 
add these to the sauce; put the same into an oval stew-pao, 
and stew gently, until the onions and the mushrooms are quite 
tender; cut open the mackerel, take out the roes, if soft so 
much the better ; take two ounces of finely-chopped suet, three ounces 
of bread crumbs, a dessert-spoonful of chopped parsley, and a small 
quantity of chopped lemon peel; boil the roes in a little water; 
chop them very fine; put them and the suet, &c., into a mortar, 
and mix all very smooth ; add pepper and salt, and moisten well with 
an egg, and if not sufficiently moist, add a dessert-spoonful of good 
milk. StuiF the fish with this force-meat, and sew them up* If 
you hare more force-meat than sufficient, make it into balls; 
and iry them until they assume a light gold colour, and slip them 
into the sauce, just before serving. Lay your mackerel into 
your stewpan, and let them simmer gently, until perfectly done, 
but not broken. Put a glass of port wine into the sauoe, and 
serve it hot. We can recommend this, when the fish are in high 
season ; but when they have an oily smeU about them, we advise the 
addition of a dessertspoonful of vinegar, which will, in a great 
measure, destroy this smell, and add a slightly piquant taste to the 
sauoe. The sauce should cover the fish in the stewpan. 

£ed MuUet — This fish may bo dressed in various ways; but 
there is only one right. Wash and wipe them; flour them very 
lightly ; envelop them in buttered paper ; broil them, and send them 
to table in the paper in which they have been broiled. Melted butter 
is all the sauce ever taken with them ; but those who know what 
they are about enrich this sauce with the inside of the fish. 

Haddock, — The only proper way to dress this fish is to fill it with 
stuffing, and stew it in gravy thickened as for mackerel. 

Water Souche, — This dish, which they always serve at Green- 
wich and Blackwall, is never eatable at either place, and the reason 
is, that th ey know not how to make it. Some people are very fond 
of it — ^we own to the weakness ; others dislike it very much. Those 
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who arc in the last category need not try our receipt. The best 
•fish for water 80uch6 is perch; although wo must admit that 
very good dishes are made of soles, flounders, eels, roach, dace, 
-plaice, &c. But now for our plan : 

Take one dozen fine perch ; cut off the heads, tails, and fins, which 
put into a stewpan with a quart of water, five or six roots of 
parsley, and some salt and pepper ; stew them till they are perfectly 
-done (that is, in pieces) ; strain off the liquor through a sieve, on 
which there are two or three folds of muslin, or through a jelly bag; 
return the liquor into a clean stewpan. Now cut the perch into two 
or three bits, according to their size ; put them into the liquor, with 
either some sprigs of parsley well wfished and picked small, or some 
chopped parsley (the latter we prefer), and let them simmer till the 
fish is done, but not broken ; put all into a dish, and serve up very 
hot, with melted butter in a sauce boat. This dish is eaten with 
brown bread-and-butter. 

Stewed JSeh. — Cut the eels into short pieces, then take a pint of 
good strong gravy ; add to it half a dozen young onions, one dozen 
mushrooms soaked in vinegar and water, and cut into small pieces ; 
make a roux to thicken the gravy ; add the chopped rind of Iialf 
lemon, and two glasses of port wine ; stew or simmer the eels 
until quite tender; fry some pear-shaped pieces of bread very 
ciisp, as before desciibed (about four or six pieces). Serve in a hot 
dish, and put the pieces of bread in the centre, standing up between 
the fish." 

Sole a VOrly, — This is a particularly nice dish, but requires strict 
attention. Gut the soles into fillets, then divide them in halves; make 
some batter as follows : Take two eggs, beat them up well, and add 
a little dry flour, which should be dredged into the eggs while 
beating ; add a tablespoonful of sweet-oil and a wineglassful of 
brandy, and let it stand for an hour or so ; dip your ^fiUt de sole 
in this preparation, and fry them a beautiful gold colour in the oil 
as before described ; drain them, and send them to table, well arranged, 
and quite hot. 

Filet de Sole— Sauce Tomate. — ^The fillets should be fried, and 
the sauce made with a rottXy moistened with a little beef gravy, 
and then the tomato sauce added to it. During the time the 
tomatos are in season, it is better to boil them, and pass them through 
a fine sieve, and add them to the sauce, with what the French call a 
Jilet de vinagre, and pepper and salt. 

The same, Sauce d rMollandaiae.^The fillets having been fried, prepare 
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.your sauce as follows : Make a roux^ moisten it with milk : add one 
tea-spoonful of flour of mustardi smoothly hiended in the sauce, and 
a . dessert-spoonful of Taragon vinegar; let the fillets be well 
placed round the dish, and put the sauce in the centre. This is au 
excellent dish. 

To Dress Cut Turhot — The piece, cut from a large turbot, should be 
boiled in a court bouillon ; and when done, there should be poured over 
it some well-made caper-sauce, prepared as follows : Make a roux, 
which moisten with milk; then add the yolk of a well-beaten 
^gg; ai^d, last of all, add the capers, not cut up, and a little 
Tinegar to give a pleasant acid. All these sauces should be pro-^ 
perly seasoned with pepper and salt, or otherwise they are 
insipid. Salmon is frequently thus served in France, and is 
excellent 

Sauee a la Mayonatse. — ^This sauce is excellent for cold salmon. It 
is easily made, and is admired and eaten by those who cannot take oil 
in any other way. Take the yolk of two raw eggs, beat them up well, 
and while beating them up, add by degrees a quarter of a pint, or 
more, of the best salad oil ; continue beating up the mixture till all is 
finished ; then add a dessert-spoonful of Taragon vinegar, one dessert- 
spoonful of Chili vinegar, and two dessert-spoonfuls of the best white 
wine vinegar, and your sauce is completed. These proportions are for a 
small dish. Two eggs will absorb or mix a whole pint of oil ; and 
should a great deal of sauce be required, you must only put one 
dessertspoonful of Taragon and Chili vinegar, and increase the 
quantity of common vinegar, or your flavour will be spoilt. 

To Ih'ess JFJiite-baii, — If you want to eat white-bait, go 
to Greenwich or Black wall. At either place you will get it in 
perfection ; while at home it will be sure to b^ spoiled. However, 
as there are people in the world who would never think of going 
to either of. these places, we here give the receipt, said to be ob- 
tained from Greenwich : — 

Great care is required in properly dressing this delicate fish. Do 
not touch it with the hands, but throw it from your dish or basket into a 
cloth, with three or four handfuls of flour, and shake it well ; thea 
put it into a bait-sieve to separate it from the superfluous flour ; have 
ready the deep frying-pan before described, nearly full of boiling oil ;' 
throw in the fish, which will be done in an instant. They must not 
bo allowed to take any colour, for if browned, they are ruined; 
lift them out on the drainer of yoiu* frying-pan, place them upon a 
strainer in your dish, piling them high in the centre. Send them to 
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table, and Berve with them cayenne pepper, lemon, snd«kiee8 of biewA 
bread and butter. 

Trout should always be broiled in buttered paper, and sent to table 
in the envelope. Any other mode is wrong. 

JHke or Jack may be cooked many ways ; but there is only one 
right way— and that is to be ayoided if any other fish is at hand. 
Stuff it with force-meat and roast it, basting it all the time with 
good butter ; or you may bake it in the oven — but if you do, open 
the ventilator, and let in the air. Boiled, this fish is not eatable. 

Spiteh'oocked Eeh, — ^Take two large eels, and rub them with-salt^ 
but avoid cracking the skin ; bone them, and then flatten and oat 
them in lengths of from four to five inches ; put butter in a itew- 
pan, with some chopped onion or shalots, parsley, thyme, sage, salt 
and pepper. When the butter is melted, add the yolks of two eggs, 
with a squeeze of lemon-juice, and mix the whole together. In the 
meantime have some crumbs of bread, in which roll the pieces of 
eel after they have been separately dipped in the buttor, &c., in your 
stewpan ; broil them on a clean gridiron, which has been first rubbed 
9ver with beef-suet, till they are of a fine brown colour; then lay them 
on a cloth to soak up the superfluous moisture, and put them round 
the inside of the dish, with a little parsley in the centre, and small 
sprigs on the border. Serve them with anchovy sauce. 

Lobater Cfurry. — ^Take the tails of half-a-dozen small lobsters, and 
remove them whole from the shells ; take a little good gravy, and 
mix it well with the insides of the fish ; boil it for ten minutes to get 
the flavour of the fish ; moke a tvur, and strain your stock to it by 
degrees, or do not strain it, as you think best; mix with this a table- 
spoonful of curry-powder, and warm up the tails in this sauce. They 
do not require to boil. Send the whole very hot to table, and serve 
boiled rice with it. 

Lobster Cutlets are made from the tail of the lobster, and shaped 
like a cutlet ; and for the bone, the ends of the legs are used. A 
rich sauce, as before described, is made without the cuny-powder ; 
and they are laid round the diah, having been made hot in the sauce, 
and the sauce poured into the middle of the dish, 

Bathawed Lobster, — Out a lobster evenly down the bock, 1]ie wliole 
length from the toil to the head ; take out all that is good, and clean 
the shell perfectly, but do not break it. Put into a stewpan a quarter 
of a pound of good butter ; add to it as much flour as it will absorb « 
moisten it with a little good milk ; season it with cayenne pefyper and 
alt, -and (if the flavour is much liked) one blade of naee ; bzieak fte 
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elaws ; take out the meat ; cut it all up witli the tail, and all the good 
part of the inside, hut not too small, and warm it gently, simmering 
it fofr ahout eight or ten minutes in your sauce ; then add half a pint 
of good cream, which stir into it, hut do not let it hoil ; take it from 
the fire, and stir in hriskly the juice of a lemon (hut take care not to 
curdle the milk and cream) ; or you may, instead, add half the 
chopped rind of a lemon ; have ready some very dry and fine hread 
crumhs ; place your lohster, with the sauce so prepared, in your two 
shells, and throw over, very evenly, your dry hread crumhs ; then 
pass your salamander over, so as to produce a hright gold colour, and 
send it very hot to tahle. 

Lobster Salad. — This dish is prepared hy every pastry-cook and 
hotel-keeper in England. Many of them are very pretty, always 
very much liked, and never fit to eat. We made these reflections 
many years ago, and tried if a preparation could not he made which 
would both gratify the eye and the taste ; and this the result. 

Wash well, according to the size, one or two white-heart 
lettuces ; lay them, for six or eight hours, in strong saltand water, 
to take out and kill all insects which may he found therein ; take off 
the outside leaves ; dry them well, either in a hasket or with a clean 
napkin ; cut them round, and lay each slice in a flat dish, and on each 
slice of the lettuce lay a slice of lobster, cut from the tail and from 
the claws ; take the red bit of coral from out of the body, and cut it 
into small pieces, and lay it in the centre of each bit of lobster. 
When your dish is finished, it should have the appearance of a wreath 
of roses. Take the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, beat them up in 
a soup-plate, with about half a table-spoonful of water, into a 
very smooth paste ; add to the eggs a salt-spoonful and a-halfof fine 
salt, a little black pepper, a dessert-spoonful of anchovy sauce, a 
good sized mustard-spoonful and a-half of made mustard ; work all 
these to a very smooth paste, together with the soft inside part of 
the lobster ; then mix with it one table-spoonful of the best vinegar, 
and four table-spoonfuls of the best salad oil. The great secret 
of this mixture is, that it should be very smooth, and well amal- 
gamated. Four this sauce into the cenlre of the dish the moment 
before you serve it, and take care that none fall on your salad, 
BO as to injure the appearance. If the flavour of cucumber be much 
liked, it may be added, imd the pieces put under each slice of the 
lettuce. 

Salade a*Sbmartl. — ^This is the French lobster salad, which is 
arranged differently from the above. It is served in a salad bowl 
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and is made of the hearts of the brown Dutch, or coss lettuce. The 
fish is cut up, and round the bowl they place slices of pickled gherkins^ 
capers, anchovies cut in strips, and olives with the stone taken out ; 
then is poured over it the mayonaise sauce described in page 88« 

Oysters are served in France before the soup, and are eaten with 
cayenne«pepper and lemon, and bread and butter. They are excel- 
lent, and give a good relish to the rest of the dinner. In England 
the natives are the best. 

Biee and Ot/sUi's, — Take three dozen oysters, opened, and their 
liquor preserved ; make a rowp; moisten it with milk ; season it with 
pepper and salt ; add to it the oysters and their liquor, and let them 
simmer till they are done ; and just before they are served, add a 
quarter of a pint of good cream, which should be stirred into them 
and made hot, but not allowed to boil. You may add a small blade 
of mace ; have ready boiled two or three ounces of Patna rice, very 
dry and hot ; put it into a dish, and pour the oysters over your rice ; 
stir them together, and send them to table. This may be gamiahed 
with fried bread cut into pear-shapes. 

To Scallop Of/sters. — Our way is, to have some large scallop-shells, 
which should be kept for this purpose ; then mince very fine some 
parsley ; mix with it>some pepper and salt ; put from three to six 
oysters in each shell, with a good piece of butter ; strew over them 
the minced parsley and very few fine crumbs of bread, and cook them 
in the Dutch oven, turning them frequently. If no scallop-shells 
arc at hand, this preparation may be made in a tin, and put out into 
a dish with good effect. 

Slewed Oysters.— Tdke six or eight dozen oysters ; proceed pre- 
cisely as for the rice and oysters, only take two dozen mushrooms, 
soaked in vinegar and water, and stew them in the sauce until tender ; 
then put in the oysters and their liquor ; stew a few minutes, till 
the oystera are quite done, but never allow them to boil. Servo 
garnished with bread or pale-fried sippets ; this must, of course, be 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and mace if liked. 

An OysUr Omelet,— Take twelve eggs ; break them up, and beat 
them well ; add two tablespoonfuls of clean water to the. eggs before 
I you begin to beat them, and then two table-spoonfuls of minced 
parsley, pepper, and salt according to taste, one young onion 
minced very fine, and about an ounce of butter. Beat all these 
well and lightly together. Take three dozen oysters ; wash 
and strain them, and then plump them in their own liquor ; when 
plumped, pour the. oysters and the liquor to the first prepara- 
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tien ; baye an. omdlet-pan, which ovg^ to be tsmall, and of tiro 
metals (that. is, of copper and tin, iron and enameled, or eopper 
and silyer), and put into it from three to four oimceB of butter. As 
soood as the butttf is nearly dissolyed, pour in the befofe«4nentioned 
mixture^ and keep moying it with a slioe jaet round the edge of the 
pan, to prevent it sticking to Hie sides. The moment it begins to 
set, and when the top part is still liquid, fold it in half; for one 
single instant leaye it so, and then turn it all into a clean hot dish ; 
the liquid before described forming the sauce or gravy of the omelet. 
If^w^ we recommend) if you want this dish in perfection, that you do 
Dftt attempt to make it either over a coal or clKircoal "fire — neither 
will serve your purpose well. Take a trivet, and place it on the top 
of your oven (if you have one by the side of your fire-place), and 
burn under it lighted pieces of paper until the omelet is finished. 

C^Jishr^he Samburg mode. — ^Wash and clean the fish ; but to 
extmet tibte inside, endeavour to make the smallest aperture possible ; 
peepase mid blanch^ some oysters in their own liquor ; add some cream, 
and reduce it one-half; season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and 
^litff the fish with the oysters and sauce ; then tie <np the fish, 
and'oover it with a mixture of yolks of eggs, butter, nutmeg, and 
throw «ver.it fine bread crumbs. liasHy, pour over dissolved butter, 
and biike it. 

This is excellent; but we give the rest of thereeeipt. whidi we 
havenever tried, and consequently oannot recommend; but it tqipcwrs 
to U0 rather a stroBge ^nixture. 

To onake the sauoe, you must take a fine, large, fresh lobster ; 
take out the flesh, and break up the shell, &c., &c. in a mortar, with 
hiitter; you then put this in a stewpan on the fire, which you 
shake well during floone time ; then put in some bouillon and proceed 
as -befoce, and pass through a sieve, and leave it to separate frMn the 
butter ; add cream in the manner to form a bechamelle; the cream 
should be the same quantity as tho i&uUlon that remains after the 
boiling; then you incorporate the butter, which will be red, and the 
fibsah out up in small pieoeas, and add wine. Put all again in the oven, 
and serve very hot. This is equally good for turbot. 

JEperk^ d la Ii^oveheale.—(3melts.)--YmL must arrange the smelts 
in a Btewpan ; then take another stewpan, and boil in it a pint of 
white wine, and the third of that quantity of water, salt, and a lemon ; 
cut in sUoes, and a little olive oil ; and when boiled, throw the 
whole over tha smelts, and let them cook ; when done, take them out, i 
and drain them well on a sieve ; then pound in a mortar two cloves , 
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of garlic, which have been preTioiuly boiled, and a pinch of chopped 
fennel, and throw over them a glassful (tumbler) of boiled white 
wine ; season with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, four yolks of 
eggs, boiled and broken up, and a little oil ; put all these in a stew- 
pan, and warm oyer a slow fire, until they are well mixed, and 
squeeze in the juice of a lemon ; put this sauce at the bottom of the 
dish, and arrange the smelts, which have been well drained, and 
serve it immediately, garnished with chervil finely chopped. 

Sturgeon braised. — ^Lard your sturgeon with very small lardoons, and 
put it in a braising pot, wiUi bacon cut very fine, and carrots and pars- 
nips in thin slices ; . season with salt, pepper, and spice, and moisten 
with white wine ; cook over a quick fire, and serre with piquaate 
sauce, made with the liquor in which the fish is cooked. 

Froga^ although not fish, may here find a place. Only their hind 
legs are used. They are skinned, blanched in boiling water, and then 
thrown into cold. Afterwards they are Mcass^ed as fowls. Or you 
may, after they are taken out of the cold water, brown in butter and 
fry them. 

Salt Serrings d la Sruxelloise. — In a paper case, made of thickish 
paper, and buttered inside and out, lay eight or ten salt herrings, 
which you have opened, cut out the bones, and taken off the heads, 
tails, and skins ; put oyer them butter mixed with fine herbs, plenty of 
mushrooms, parsley, young onions, shalots, and one cloye of 
garlic cut up very small, pepper, and a little olive oil ; cover with 
raspings, and broil them very slowly over a slow fire, so that the 
paper may not be burnt ; squeeze over all, the juice of a lemon, and 
serve in the paper very hot. 

Oyttera au Gratin. — Plump them in their own liquor ; let them 
drain, and then put them in a stewpan with butter, parsley, mush- 
rooms, and shalots ; add one spoonful of fiour ; moisten them with 
bouiUon and wine ; reduce the sauce ; then choose some large sheUs ; 
put about six in each with the sauce so made, broil them over 
a slow fire, and colour them by passing a red-hot iron over them. 

Mackerel — au heurre noir. — ^Boil, and pour over them this sauce^ 
and garnish with fine parsley. 

Same^ d la Flamande.—Clem, wash, and take out the roe ; fill 
the interior with butter mixed with parsley, young onions, shalots, 
and any other fine herbs that you may prefer ; season with pepper, 
salt, nutmeg grated, and the juice of a lemon ; then envelop them 
in a sheet of thick paper well greased with oil or butter, and 
broil over a slow, steady fire. When you take them off the gridiroo, 
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take off the paper, and throw oyer all the sauce that it contains^ and 
the juice of another lemon. 

lUieta of the same, aux/ines herbes, — ^Cut the mackerel in fillets, and 
put them in a stewpan, and par-hoil them in bouillon, to which you 
must add half a glass of Champagne, or anj white acid wine, and a little 
oUye oil ; you then put on a dish that will stand the fire, butter, 
mixed with chopped parsley, young onions, shalots, pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg ; lay the fillets on the dish, and cover them with what is left 
of the first ooolung in the stewpan, and set the dish oyer a stoye, with 
a alow fire ; coyer it and let it stay there for a quarter of an hour ; 
pour off the oil, and replace it by the blond de veau, (which see), and 
let it simmer for some minutes ; and just before serying, squeeze 
oyer it the juice of an orange or lemon. 

lUlets of the same, en rissoles. — Cut them in fillets as aboye, and 
wak them in bouillon, in which you put the juice of a lemon, 
or vinegar, seasoned with pepper and salt; then take them out, 
and drain them well ; dip them in batter made with wine ; fry them, 
and as soon as they are of a good colour drain them, and serve hot. 

Fillets of the same, sauti, — ^Put the fillets in a saucepan, with salt, 
pepper, parsley, and young onions chopped fine ; throw them over 
some dissolved butter the moment they are done, which they will be 
in a few minutes. Pour over the ravigotte (shalot) sauce seasoned 
with a liaison of yolks of eggs and the squeeze of a lemon. 

Merlan {Whiting) d Veau bonne* — Wash, scale, and clean the 
whitings ; cut off the heads and tails, and put them into a stewpan with 
a sufficient quantity of water to cover them ; add fresh parsley, young 
onions, bay leaf, tiiyme, and salt ; and stew on the fire for twenty 
minutes. To make the sauce, take the half of the liquor in which they 
aro boiled, and boil it again with a few more leaves of parsley. 

Merlan d la Bourgeois. — Put two fine whitings, well cleansed, 
into a deep dish ; pour over them some dissolved fresh butter, parsley, 
young onions, and any other fine herbs, and mushrooms ; season to 
taste, with pepper and salt, and any other spices, and cover over ; 
eook upon a very slow fire, and serve. Just before so doing, add a 
little vinegar or the juice of a lemon. If you have no stove, this may 
be done in an oven. 

Merlan^ fOet farei,-^Tt^e equal quantities of the fillets of 
whiting, and bread soaked in milk ; rub this through a sieve ; add 
fresh butter; season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, a few truffles 
or mushrooms, or both, and two whites of eggs beaten up; and 
thus, when all is worked well together you have your stuffing. Now 
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cover the bottom of a metal dish with part of this stuffiqg ; lay («i 
it neatly other fillets of whiting in good osder and neat form ; coyer 
thiS'Witii the rest of the stuffing, and fill all the intervalfl. Pat the 
dish on the store with a slow fixe, and a fam ds cwv^Mgm over it 
for half an hour ; then take off the four d$ campagne^ and pnwr :OT^ 
some Italian sauce boiling hot ; and when quite done, ser^fe. 

Merlan aute irufi,—'Pu.t the fillets in a aoute pan, wHh plen^ »i 
dissolved butter, salt, pepper, and the juice of a l«mon; wh«ai 
done, take out, and drain them; then out ibe tmffles in thin atiisea ; 
serve with a thickish sauoe, and jpear-shaped bread rouxid them, called 
Croutons in Pranoe. 

Merlan QriUe Pepper and salt the whitings ; out open, and 4^ 

them in oil. Broil over a quick fire,'and serve them with either eap«r 
or tomato sauce, and garnish with slices of lemoq, or gherkins, 

Merian d ftr ^^d^v^o^^^.-— Take the whitings curled ; nib them jovor 
with yolk of egg, and fiy them in butter to colour them» hut not .to 
QOOsk them; season them well with fine h»hs, and put them&n the 
^diron to broil oiner a very slow fiie ; take tacagop, yojuuog oni(MP#, 
.shalots, and Chili pepper iuf used in vinegar, and put thi^.into some 
melted butter coloured with spin^e, and gv^ish the bottom of the 
dish, but not so as to eover the whiting. This is a very excellent diah. 

SaU'Jieh.^-^The first necessity with this fish is to take aw«y the 
salt by soaking it well in water, which ought tp be QhaQged:as<ifee- 
quently as possible. To boil it, jwe our fotmer directions w»der the 
head '< Salt-£sh." When cociked, as thus djoreetied, it sm he senrif^ jn 
beehamfilkiiwiffre. It will answer as a 4iol^^9u^eiUyOt it may be.peFv^ 
with a.waU of mashed potfttoes; or with the l]fUck butter .(^tee 
heumemwy page 102}. It is also very savoury If cooked as foUaws : 
After you have taken out all the bones, put the fish into a stewpM» 
with some butter, a little fiour, pepper, salt, nutmeg «indparsley chopped 
^e ; then add a tumlder of cream. When it is sulfieiently thicli;, tmyx 
it continufdly ; stxain, and surround; with Crfiutotifi (fried hrQa4) ; 
throw «ver this bread crumbs Jmd grated Parmesan cheese in equAl 
portions; then pour over.it aome dissolved butter, and m^fi "tifmt^ 
crumbs; put the dish over a charcoal fire« and place tifour tU ampagnfi 
over it, with plenty of hot charcoal thereon. When pf a good colourger^je 
it in thedish. Or, it may be cooked as follows r—Boil it as desoabed in 
page 84 ; then take out all the bqnes and fl^ke it ; boilparsnips and old 
potatoes, and mash both together in equal portions, well /aeaaoaed with 
a little pepper; put them into a lai^e oblong mould, hoUoir m th<e 
middle, and set them in boiling water ; turn out the mash so as tp foi^fi 
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wiil^roiwd the dish; thea prepare a good white saaoe made with 
cneaftn^ to which yea most add two teatpoonfuls of flour of taaustard, 
and eight hard eggs ohopped up* in it. Warm up the flakes of salt- 
ilsk ia the' aauoe, hut do not let it hoil; pour it into the centre of 
yottp dish; aad serre hot. This di^ we can reeommend as particu-^ 
lavlx good. Or you may make the following sauce : — ^Fry some onions 
cut in slices in hutter ; mix with this a rotix made separately ; season 
with pepper,. salty and nutmeg, or any other spices, with the juice of 
a lemon or some vioegar ; saturate the salt-fish in it, and serve it 
mth fried polatoes round the dish. 

MmeUs d la Minute. — Clean and wash them well ; hoil them in 
water ; take some of the water ; add hutter and chopped parsley, and 
serye them directly with the juice of a lemon. Or they may be served 
as follows : — ^After being boiled in butter, take off half the shell, and 
examine that there are no insects in them ; pass through a sieve the 
hutter in which they have been cooked, and the water that has 
come from them ; mix a small piece of butter with chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt ; moisten with the water or bouillon ; let it boil for 
sMBo minutes, aad add a liaison of yolks of eggs and the juice of a 
lemon, amd serve hot. This dish is called moM/^s a ^a^te/^/^^. 

SktUe^ the Liver en canopi, — Cut some slices of stale bread in the 
shape of a sofa— that is, hoUow in the middle and high and thick at 
each end ; put some oUve oil in a stewpan ; make it hot, .ai^d fry the 
bread in it over a slow fire ; continue, with fresh butter) to fry fillets 
of^mehevies -soaked in a little oil, parsley, young onions, garlic, shalots, 
and oaperS) all cut up very small ; salt, pepper, allspicQ, in equal por- 
tions. Make your canopds in the following manner : — ^Upon a slioe of 
the bread put a layer of fine herbs, so prepared, but cold; cover with 
a piece of liver the same size as the bread ; lay one fillet of anchovies, 
aad a second layer of the fine herbs ; dust them over with fine bread 
(^umbs, and place them on a metal dish over a slow fire, with a 
four de eampagne over, to give a good colour. The moment before 
serving, throw over the juijQe of a lemon. 

Salmon — Saumon en Galantine. — Choose a large piece of salmon ; 
cut it down the back, and take out the backbone; lard it with 
anchovies, gherkins, and truffles, and cover the inside of it with 
stuffing made- like the quengileS -^ith Ash ; then fold the fish up again, 
and tie it up well in a thin muslin, to keep it in form ; boil it ia 
the eoHH bouillon; and when completely done, let it get cold; then 
take it out of your cloth, garnish with jelly, and sliecs of lemon« 
gherkins and truffles. 
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Saltnon d la Genevoiae, — Boil a slice of salmon in equal quantities 
of red wine and bouillon ; add muslirooms, ishalots, chopped parsley, 
salt, allspice, and grated nutmeg. When quite done take it out, keep 
it hot, and put into the grayy in the stewpan a piece of butter veil 
mixed with flour ; pass it through a sieve ; put it on the fire a'gain, 
and boil it yery fast, stirring it so as to reduce the gravy to a good 
thickness and taste, and pour it over the salmon. 

Salmon ChrilU, — Soak in sweet oil a slice of salmon, to which you 
must add slices of onions, salt, and parsley ; take it out at the end of 
an hour ; broil it, and pour over it, while broiling, the marinade, and 
serve it with caper or tomato sauce. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

OBAVTES. 

It appears to be the rule, in all cookery books, that after fish 
should come gravies. Now, we think this perfectly useless, because, 
if a stock pot is kept, the directions before given are all that is 
requisite for this subject. "When small quantities of gravy are 
required for small dishes, such as a couple of fowls, a quarter of 
a pound of gravy beef will always supply what is wanted. Beef, 
veal, and mutton stocks, are all that can be necessary for the purposes 
of the kitchen. In large kitchens the soups are never so good as 
in small families, from the fact of the cook being always at the 
pot au feu ; and, after having made all his dishes, he is supposed to 
fill up the same with the limpid stream. But we must here protest 
against the frightful compound called melted butter, as prepared in 
England, — ^flour and butter mixed together and put into soups and 
gravies to thicken them. But we say that this, when prepared as in 
France, is neither unwholesome nor bad. A French dinner, well 
cooked, will never disagree, and, if properly arranged, the but- 
ter used is so held m amalgamation, that when cold it will not 
separate. 

The best gravy is always that which flows naturally from roast 
or boiled meat ; and when the joint comes from the dinner- table, this 
should be carefully preserved by the cook. A teacupful of this, 
with a few vegetables and a little water, boiled down and pro- 
perly thickened, will make a fine, rich gravy. 
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Call them by what names you will, all that is wanted in a 
Idtohenis 

JBeef Stock and Veal Stock, — ^These should be made as before de- 
scribed for soups ; and are used for dressing entries or made dishes. 
With these two stocks, you have all the rest. Now, for the sake of 
testing our rule, we will give the following receipt, extracted from one 
of the popular cookery books : — 

Good Beef or Veal Gravy — English Receipt, 

JFlour and fry lightly, in a bit of good butter, a couple of pounds 
dt either beef or veal ; drain the meat well from the fat, and lay it 
into a small, thick stew-pan, or iron saucepan ; pour to it a quart of 
boiling water ; after it has been well skinmied and salted, add a large 
mild onion, sliced very delicately, fried and laid on a sieve to drain, 
a carrot also sliced, a small bunch of thyme and parsley, a blade of 
mace, and a few pepper-corns. Stew these gently for three hours or 
more ; pass the gravy through a sieve into a clean pan, and when it 
is quite cold, clear it entirely from fat ; heat as much as is wanted 
for table, and if not sufficiently thick, stir into it from half to a whole 
teaspoonful of arrow root, mixed with a little mushroom catchup. 

But here let us ask what good this mess would be after it was 
made, — ^two pounds of meat, three hours or more boiling, for one 
quart of gravy, which in that time of boiling would be reduced 
at least one- third; so that, for all this trouble and expense you 
would have little more than one pint of gravy. 

We adhere to the beef and veal stocks, as the foundation of every- 
thing else ; for it must be recollected that all meats intended for 
cooking possess their own juices ; and these, with stock and a 
little thickening, are all that can be wanted in the best kitchen in 
the world. 

To enrich Graoy, — ^Take some onions and carrots, and fry them ; 
put them into 'a stew-pan, with some beef stock; stew them all 
gently for an hour and a-half or two hours ; and thicken with potato- 
flour or rice flour, or arrow-root. 

A good Store Gravy, — ^Boil downfrom eight to ten pounds of the shin 
of beef, till you have got it to a substance resembling glue. A small 
portion of this dissolved in water will always make a good gravy, 
with the addition of some vegetables. 

Gravy for Game, — If nothing else is at hand, the necks and 
feet of game or poultry, well boiled with a small onion, a carrot, 
some parsley, and a little burnt onion, will make a very good gravy, 
which can be thickened at pleasure. 
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Meat •fit/^f^*.— -Take about tiiree or four pouxxds of Aon of bee^ 
and about the same quantity of knuckle of yeal, and about a^quartar 
of a pound of leaa ham ; stew these in three quarts of water, with tiro 
carrots, one onion, a. bunch of paisley, two small bay leavesy sis - 
doves, and one blade of mace, very gently for fire or six hours. 
Then pass it through a jelly bag, and let it stand till cold. Take off 
all the fat, and it will be fit for use. If, howerer, it should beu 
allowed to boil, it will require eggs to clarify it. 

Aspic Jelly. — ^Take two calves' feet, well cleaned, about four pounds 
of yeal, about one pound: of lean ham, two large onions, threes or four 
carrots, and a bimch of parsley. Put these into a gallon of water,, 
and boil them until, reduoed about half; strain 0% and let it pet 
cold; then remore the fat ; put the jelly into a dean stew-pan, hut- 
do not take the sediment (you should transfer it from the pair to th» 
stew-pan with a spoon, leaving- the thidE part of sediment in tkac 
pan) ; add the whites of six eggs well beaten ; keep it stirred till 
it is on the point of boiling ; then place it by the side of the fira^to 
simmer for a quarter of an hour ; pass it through your. jelly<-bag 
till quite clear. This jelly should be flavoured, with a little Taraigon 
vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
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It is well known that in England, except in the first-rate houses, 
a very limited knowledge of sauces exists. We have onion, apple, 
and bread sauces (good things, but unknown in France), crab, 
lobster, oyster, and shrimp sauces, and melted butter; and when we 
have enumerated these, we believe we have given, as regards them^ 
the repertoire of the English kitchen. Now, these served in butter 
boats make a very respectable appearance at an English table-; 
but an idea above this has not as yet entered the head of cooks or 
mistresBes. At second-rate inns, eating-houses, and other similar 
places, nearly all these sauces are made with flour, butter, water, 
and milk ; yet the very simple- mixture is not understood, and not 
one in a hundred is conscious of a want of success in this branch 
of cuisinerie. Every English cook leaves making the sauces to the 
last. She is then hurried and flurried, and it would be a wonder 
if she did succeed. Now this is not so much the fault of the cook as 
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of Ifttt ettubliahment The 8aixc«» just named, and all tiioae hereafler to 
be enumenrted, require the greatest oare and atteutiDn, and ought to 
he prepared hounbefbre ihej are wanted^ But to make the Engliah 
k&tohen oomplete, you nmst go to your tinmim, and order a Mn 
manHie^ or* hot>water hath, to hdd from six to twenty-four saucepans, 
in. siaee. Have your saooes made at a time when you can pay 
attention to them, and turoed into one of these saueepams, and kept 
hoi in the boiling water which is contained in the bath. Thus^ 
you can haye all ready. It does not matter how long they remain, 
for they neither dry up nor spoil ; and if they- should be tinckened^ 
as moet sauces should be, with the yolk of eggs, they- will be mEUeh 
better for standing in the hain tftarde. Host of the soups inaigte, and 
all sauces, are decidedly improved by being thus kept hot. 

We wish to impress on our readers the ftot, tiiat in all diimers, 
it is the sauce that shows if the cook understands her art. The fire 
roasts and boils, but the oook prepares tiie sauce. Anol^er ^bjn^ to 
be observed, avoid butter-boats at table. Serve everything with the 
proper sauce in the dish. 

To thicken Satieia^-^The best mode of doing this is with the white 
and brown rotupj as made by the Frexioh. There ase, howe'vier, various 
other means of thickening sauces— as potato flour, which is called in 
IPranoe focule de pornim de terr$^ arrow-root, rice flour, and raw eggs 
beaten up. There are also thick^ungs to be obtained frqm the p¥ar4$ 
of vegetables. 

Brown Roux is made as follows : Dissolve as muoh butter as you 
want in a frying-pan over a slow olear fire, dredge into it as muoh 
flour as it will absorb, stir it aU the time, and let it stew till it has 
become brown, but not burnt. It must be made very slowly and 
equally, or it will not be good ; on no account should it be smoked ; 
consequently, it must be made over a charcoal stove. This may be 
made as wanted, or in large quantities, and kept for use ; but we 
prefer it when fresh made. 

White Roum is made precisely like the brown, except that it is 
never allowed to colour. If it should be browned, it is spoilt. AU 
gravies or. meat sauces, either brown or white^ should be made with 
one or the other of these ; only the roux should be made first, and 
the stodc added boiling, and by degrees. If any additional flavour is 
required, it can be obtained by boiling in the stock the vegetables 
required to flavour it ; such as mushrooms, onions, &c. ; but this is 
seldom done in France, for when mushrooms are used they are 
alw&ys sent 141 in the sauoe. 
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B^ehmnel, — ^Thia, vhich in fact is nothing more than white aaace, 
is yery useful ; and if well made, will be found most acceptable for 
meat, cold fish, and seyeral sorts of vegetables, such as cauliflower, 
brocoH, &c. It is yery simple. The white roux must be diluted with 
yeal stock and cream or milk, or with milk alone, if no stock is at hand. 
Wheneyer cream is used it should neyer boil, but be stirred with the 
sauce, and simmered till hot, but not boiled ; for if it be boiled, much 
of its richness and smoothness is lost. This sauce, if not thick 
enough, must be poured on the yolks of two fresh eggs, well beaten 
to a cream, and stirred all the time you are adding the sauce. This 
sauce is also yery excellent ; and better for cold fish, if the eggs are 
omitted. For cauliflowers, it requires the juice of half a lemon, as 
well as the eggs. 

Melted Butter should be made in the same manner as the aboye, 
except that water should be used instead of yeal stock, unless a richer 
sauce be wanted, and then the addition of milk and cream is a great 
improyement. No eggs are to be used. 

Beurre Noir, or Black Butter. — This is much used in France for 
skate, which is boiled and covered with this sauce, and served with 
parsley, Med very crisp, which is very good. It is simply made 
by putting the quantity of butter you require in a frying-pan, 
and stirring it till it has acquired a dark brown colour, and then 
adding the juice of a lemon, a Httle pepper and salt, or a spoonful of 
vinegar. 

To Clarify Butter. — ^This is eflectedby putting the requisite quan- 
tity of butter into a well-tinned or enamelled stewpan, and dis* 
solving it over a clear slow fire. Skim it, let it stand a few 
minutes, and then strain it through a fine hair sieve. This will keep 
for some time, and is continually used in France. 

Egg Sauce. — This is readily made. Boil from three to four 
eggs, according to the quantity of sauce; and having pre- 
pared the melted butter, before described, chop up the eggs, 
and place them in the melted butter, and let them simmer for a few 
moments, or pour the melted butter over them. This sauce is good 
for salt fish, and to warm up cold salt fish on the second day, and 
also for roast fowl. 

Sauce d VSolltmdaieey or Dutch Sauce. — This sauce is to be made 
with a white rouxy diluted with milk or cream, a teaspoonful of 
flour of mustard, half a glass of hock, and a dessert-spoonful of Taragon 
vinegar, and then stirred with the yolks of two well-beaten fresh 
eggs. It is good for JUet de sole and yery thin veal cutlets, fried to a 
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beautiful gold colour. The fllet de sole should be laid round the dish, 
and the sauce poured into the middle. 

Bread Sauce should be prepared as follows : Infuse In a pint of 
good milk, by the side of the fire, as much crumbs of bread as 
in volume would amount to the size of a French roll. Let the 
mixture stand in the saucepan by the side of the fire, for about an 
hour, or an hour and a-half, and, if the flavour of the onion be liked, 
chop up about the quarter of a Portugal onion, and infuse it with the 
sauce ; beat all up together ; put in two ounces of good butter, and 
place it on the fire, give it a boil, and serve it very hot. All the 
seasoning this sauce requires is pepper and salt. If a richer sauce 
be wanted, the addition of two or three spoonfuls of cream may bo 
made. This is good for roast fowls, turkey, and game of all sorts, 
except hares, woodcocks, and snipes. 

Zobeier Sauee. — ^This sauce is to be made with a white romif 
diluted with milk. The lobster must be cut up in small dice 
(that is, the meat thereof), and put by tUl wanted. The inside coral 
should be taken from the lobster, and bruised in a mortar with a very 
small piece of butter, and made very smooth. The spawn should be 
dried before the fire, and also bruised in a mortar to colour the sauce ; 
both should then be rubbed and blended well with a small portion of 
butter, and half a dozen anchovies, well washed and scaled. The 
bones taken out and rubbed through a reversed sieve will be an 
improvement, mixed with the coral, spawn and sauce; then add 
these to the sauce, and put in the fish ; place it by the side of the fire 
to simmer, but on no account to boil; then take a quarter of a- 
pint of good cream and stir into the sauce ; do not let it boil, but 
serve it very hot. This should be served with turbot, brill, John 
Dory, salmon, skate, soles, &c., and in fact any sort of fish with 
which shrimp sauce is usually served. This sauce made a little 
thinner is good also to warm up in any fish that may be left cold ; 
but in doing so we recommend the use of the bain maree. 

Shrimpf or Prawn Sauce, should be made precisely like the preceding 
sauce, only for the lobster substitute the one or the other ; and as 
you have no coral, use either the anchovies, as before described, 
or a small quantity of anchovy sauce. 

Crab Sauce.-^lf made in the same way as lobster sauce, it is 
equally good, and preferred by many. When lobsters are scarce, this 
may be well substituted. 

0t/8ter Sauce. — This should be made with the white roux, diluted 
with milk. The oysters should be well washed, and plumped la 
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tJiBlv own liquor; If the flavour is much liked, sc blade of maee may 
be added ; but we prefer it without for fanuly use. We think it un- 
nflDessary to beard the oyster ; but, for agrandoeeasion, they should 
lupre the< beards taken off, and then added with the liquor to the 
satube^ but not boiled, only allowed to slnnaer for a minute or two ;• 
than sturin tw«- or three spoonfuls of good cream ; season wiUi pepper 
and salt This sauce is good for cod fish ; and, as before stated, may 
bet made yery thidc, for warming up cold cod fish, boiled fowls, 
tockey, and yeal; but for the last three boiled dishes, it should always 
be^eerred over the meat. Bump steaks are also yery sayoury with 
thk'sort of oyster sauoe. 

€fnmn' Stmoe fot StUnum, or North Wah$ /9»tM^.*->Dissolye three 
ounees <^ butter in a saucepan with as much flour as it will absorb, 
and when it boils put to it a quarter of a pint of milk, and let 
ik boil yery gently ; then stir into it half a pint of good rich 
cveaxn; season with pepper and salt) and colour witii half a* 
diosen anchbyies, or two tablespoohfuls of anohoTy sauce, and let it 
simmer a; few minutes, but on no account lot it boil. Keep it hot 
in the fiain- maree, and serye it hot. When no lobsters are to be 
had^t this sauce fully answers all the purpose. If well made, it i» 
ddiciouB. 

Sat*c$ d la^Mattre d^Sdtel. — ^This sauce is made with white rouae, 
nmdstened with beef or yeal stock, or milk or water, wit^ chopped 
parsley ill it, and seasoned with pepper and salt, and the juice of a 
lemon stiired to it, or a little yinegar. In France it i& seryed- with 
a yariety of things. 

The yariation of this sauce, is mixing cold batter and chopped 
parsley together, with pepper and salt, and the juice of a lemon; this 
is^ for beefsteaks or broiled mackerel; and warmed is fw Med 
mackerel and other fish; potatoes, first boiled and cut into slices 
(the sorts to be used should be kidneys), and saut^yed into the first 
described sauce, are excellent. The white harioots are also served in 
tiiis< sauce, or in either of the last. 

Saubisse. — ^This sauce, whioh is most excellent if well made, and 
is seryed with mutton cutlets in France, is prepared as follows : — 
Take from ten to twelve onions (in England we say Portugal onions) ; 
and peel and cut them in slices ; put them in a stewpan, and fry them 
yery slightly in good butter ; then coyer them with bomliofif stew 
them yery gently till perfectly tender; then rub the onions and 
bouillon through a sieve, with a wooden spoon. If the puree 
is not sufficiently thick, make a rotsxj and moisten it'with the 4^tW ; 
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season it with pepper and salt, and warm it up, and send it jbo USkih 
in the middle of your dish, with the meat tround it. 

27ie same of Chestnuts. — Proceed precisely as in the last seoeiiit; 
only substitute chestnuts for the onions. The ohestsats are easily 
prepared : if the outside skins ore taken off, and they are thrown into 
nearly boiling water, and left for two or tiiiree minutes, the inner 
skin will easily peel off and then proceed as in the aboye. 

Sattce Robert, or Bohert Stntee, — This sauce is prepared precisely 
as the SouHsse ; only, in addition to that there must be added * sprig 
of Taragon and two teas^Nxm&ils of made mustard. The French 
mustard is the best for this sauoe, a glass of white acid wine, and a 
^oenful of vinegar. If you have not fresh taragon, put taiagon 
vinegar, which will do as weil. Any other receipt is erroneous ; aoail 
one of the principles which we bold is, to call things by their right 
names. This is the true Sauce Robert; and if you don't anrange it in 
this way, call it Sauce Charles or diehard, but not Bohert 

Sauce Fiquante, — This sauce is very generally esteemed, and is 
variously made in Prance. The prineipal ingredients used ane 
pickled gherkins, fitown roux is made moistened with ^xmiBm; 
then is added ohopped-up pickled gherkins and some vinjQgRr; 
aoason with pepper and salt. 

Sauce d la Tartor^— This is made like the foisner, wi& young osiqiib 
ahnppedup very fine, gherkins, and two or three spoonfuls of Fiench 
.mustard, and a little vinegar. It is ezoelleni wi& fried eels aod 
many other things. 

jrfr«to».-^This sauee is very easily made, and vary delieious to 
those who like the flavour of onions. Six or eight onions are peeM, 
-out in slices, aind fcied a light gold colour in some butter ; when fried, 
a Httle flour is added, and k^t stirred, and then some bouiUm, 
In France, the soup-meat is very IrequenUy cut in slices, and 
just wanned in the gravy or sauce. fiefi»e it is. served, a small 
quantity of vinegar, and a little Fiendi mustard, are rubbed in 
smoothly. 

Samee Jbr a Jkvil, — ^Put into a soup-plate two i^oaafuls of made 
mnstard, a saltspoonful of salt, half that qaantity of oayenne pepper, 
one tablespoonful of the best salad oil (all worked well together), a ten- 
spoonful of Chutney paste, two teaspoonfuls of essence of anchovies, 
three of Beading sauce, and four table-qioonfuls of good gnvy. 
Woik all weH together ; have your devil scored and grilled very well, 
pnttii^ on it some pepper and salt only ; warm the sauoe up over Hkd 
fire ; but do not let it boil, and when quite hot, and your devil k 
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grilled, pour it over the devil, and serve immediately. For dinner, 
you may add two tablespoonfuls of port wine ; but omit the wine, if 
for a devil to be served at breakfast. 

Horseradish Sauee^ hot or cold, — Grate a stick of horseradish ; add 
to it two spoonfuls of cream, a little salt, and a spoonful of vinegar. 
If it is wanted to be served hot, the best plan is to make it so in the 
bain maree^ or it will turn. 

Salad Dressing, — ^If wanted to be superlative, vide lobster salad ; if 
common, cold boiled potatoes may be made to supply the place of 
eggs. The other ingredients will be two salt-spoonfuls of salt, a good 
deal of black pepper (unless not liked), essence of anchovy a dessert 
spoonful, four spoonfuls of oil, and one of vinegar. All must be 
mixed well together, and everything must amalgamate ; but we refer 
for the real salad dressing to our Chapter on Fish, and also for the 
Mayonnaise sauce, which we do not again insert. 

Mint Sauce — can be made of either fresh or dried mint ; if of the 
former, it should be well washed, picked from the stalks, and chopped 
fine ; put into a sauce tureen with brown sugar enough to make it 
sweet, and then vinegar poured over it; you should always have a 
considerable quantity of mint ; if dried, it should be rubbed from 
the stalks with dean fingers, and served the same as the fresh, only 
it does not require chopping. 

Fennel Sauce — is made with the fennel stripped from the stalk, 
and chopped finely, and put into the melted butter before described, 
page 102. 

Farsley and Butter, in the English way^hs made precisely as the 
fennel sauce. 

Caper Sauce, — ^This sauce for fish or meat is made in France pre- 
cisely the same. The white roux moistened with milk, or water, or 
gravy, if at hand, the capers put in whole, with the addition of 
a little vinegar ; if white, and wanted to be thickened, it is poured 
on to the yolks of two well-beaten eggs, and then over turbot and 
salmon, and several other things. 

Celery Sauce— White—Take some fine heads of celery, and wash 
them very clean ; out them into small pieces, and boil them till they 
•are perfectly tender ; then make a white roux, and moisten it with 
some of the liquor in which you have boiled the celery; then add the 
celery ; season with pepper and salt ; and just before you serve it, 
stir in a quarter of a pint of rich cream, and let it simmer, but 
not boil ; pour this over your poultry, and, if well made, it gives a 
pleasant flavour to the insipid boiled fowls. 
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Celery 8auee— Brown. — This is prepared the same as the other 
except that the celery should be stewed in brown gravy, which may 
be thickened with a brown roux, and seasoned with pepper and salt 

Gooseberry Sauce for Mackerel. — Take some melted batter, and 
put into it a spoonful of sorrel juice, and a few coddled gooseberries, 
and add a little flour of ginger. 

Sam Sauce. — ^Take some thin slices of the lean part of a dressed 
ham, and beat them in a mortar to a pulp ; put it into a saucepan 
with a teacupful of gravy ; set it over a slow fire, and stir it to pre- 
vent its sticking at the bottom. When it has been on some time, put 
in a bunch of sweet herbs, half a pint of beef stock, and some pepper ; 
cover it; let it stew over a very gentle fire; and strain it when 
done. 

JSsaence of Sam. — Cut three or four pounds of lean ham into pieces 
of about an inch thick ; lay them in a stewpan with slices of carrots, 
parsnips and three or four onions cut thin ; let them stew till they 
stick to the pan ; but do not let it bum ; then pour on it some strong 
veal gravy by degrees. Some fresh mushrooms, or some mushroom 
powder, truffles, and morels, doves, basil, parsley, a crust of bread, 
and a leek ; cover it dose ; and when it has simmered, and assumed 
a proper thickness and flavour, strain it off. If you have the gravy 
from a dressed ham, you may use it with the before-mentioned 
ingredients instead of the ham, which will make it equally good, but 
not quite so high flavoured. 

Sauce for FV/^^/ew^.— Simmer a tfiacupful of port wine, the same 
quantity of good gravy, a little salt, cayenne pepper, and the juice of 
a lemon ; make the whole quite hot, and pour it over the birds, after 
you have sliced the breast. 

Shalot Sauce. — Peel and cut small five or six shalots ; put them 
into a saucepan, with two spoonfuls of white wine, two of water, and 
two of vinegar ; give them a boil up, and pour them into a dish with 
a little pepper and salt. 

Sorrel Sauce. — ^We do not know why this should be called a sauce. 
All we do know is that stewed sorrel is excellent, and therefore we 
give the stewed sorrel under the title sauce. Take a sieve of sorrel, 
wash it very dean, and pick it from the centre stalk ; put it into a 
clean stewpan without water, and stew it very gently ; when done, 
strain off the moisture from the sorrel, and squeeze it through a 
colander, or between two plates ; chop it very fine, and moisten it 
with a littlo strong gravy or cream ; pepi^Br and salt Sometimes, if 
not thick enough, the yolks of two eggs are beaten and added to if. 
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and ako a little l)utter wfaen it ia put for the jecoxid time in the 
Btewpan to warm; this is served in France round a fricaudeau. 
Spinach is also served, prepared precisely in the MBie way, as also 
endiye.; all three. are excellent. 

Brown Italian Sauce, — Chop up a few mushrooms, shalotfl, and 
truffles ; put them into a stewpan with some stock and a .glass of 
white wine ; boil it a &w minutes ; &dd a spoonful of good gravy and 
the juice of a lemon, and a small lump of sugar. The same may he 
made white with the addition .of bechamel, page 102. 

Stewed Olive Sauce — (Most excellent.) Tahe sozne of the beet 
Spanish or French olives; cut them round with a fiue-pointed.knifi^ 
and throw them into cold water. Prepare your gravy as follows ; — 
Make a brown roux; moisten it with bouillon; season with pepper and 
salt ; addihree or four truffles ottt in slices ; in this simmer geiUly the 
olives, and serve it hot. This sanoe with a broiled bee&teak, stewed 
for an hour m the above, will be found exquisite ; it is also^good for 
veal, fowls, game, and many other things. All these sauces are im- 
proved if you cut some pieces of bread, but not too many, firy them 
very oiisp, and ^ them kdo your dish; but not round like 

AUemande^ or Qmfnan Sauee. — -Take the trimmings ^of ham And 
poultry, either dressed or raw, three or £our shaXots^ a small clove of 
garlic, .and A hay-leaf, twolearves of taragon, a few spoonfuls of stock; 
let them simmer for half an hour ; strain it off; squeeze in a lemon, 
and season the whole with pepper and salt, and a little cayenne. 

Z«m«(o Sauee, — This sauce is moat delicious, if well made. It 
ought to be prepared as follows :-~Take two doz^i of £ne to- 
matos, and put them in a stewpan, with enough stock just to cover 
the bottom of the stewpan, and a little bit of butter ; stew these^.very 
gently till perfectly tender, so that you can wmk them through » 
sieve reversed ; rub them through, and if not suffloiently thick, .add a 
rouXf and pour the sauce to it ; season with pQi^r and salt aad^i 
little vinc^^, or the juice df a lemon, but care must be taken npt to 
make it too acid, as the tomatos themselves axe acid. It is^good for 
Jikt de soie, for veal cutlets ; or any description dT cold meat ma,j 
be wamned up in it We have given this sauce before in our 
directions for fUh ; but with some slight variation. Made by eith^ 
receipt, it is agreeable. 

Qmon.Sauee diQudd be made precisely like the soup, but rather 
thicker. Let the onions be out in slices, and boil till you oan rub 
them through a sieve ; make a roux^ and add the onioDs to iit^ and 
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stir in two table-spoonfulB of rich cream ; aerve hot, and season with 
pepper and salt 

The English mode of making this sanoe is to boil the onions in 
milk till tender, then to beat them np, and thicken with flonr and 
butter. 

Apple Sauce. — Peel the apples ; core them, but do not cut them ; 
place them on a tin, and put them in the oven to be done gradually, 
and cover them with white sugar sifted ; when quite tender, mash 
them up with a spoon, and add to them three table-spoonfuls of hot 
cream, and serre hot. This will be found far superior to any other 
way of making apple sauce. If no cream is at hand, dissolye an 
ounce of butter, and mix with the apples. 

I*lum Budding Sauce, — The best sauce for plum pudding is hunger ; 
but as some consider that it is not eatable without sauce, we say, 
cover it with the best pale brandy ; warm some in a spoon, set light 
to it, and send it burning to table; and we say this, because it is one 
of those things, and, above all, if eaten after a good dizmer, that, with 
a rich butter sauce, may cause nausea. The brandy, however, will, 
to a certain extent, correct all the other rich ingredients. 

Anchovy Butter, — Chop very fine about two table-spoonfuls of nicely 
washed parsley ; take a dozen anchovies, scrape them, wash them, and 
take out the bones ; rub them with their weight of butter and the 
parsley in a mortar, pass all through a reversed sieve with a wooden 
spoon, mix with a quarter of a pound of butter, make them up into 
pats, and serve with the cheese, nicely garnished with parsley. Some 
people simply pass them through the sieve, but we think they blend 
better if rubbed in the mortar. 

j?b make Tomato Sauce for keepmg. — Summer, when tomatos are 
plentiful and cheap, is the best time of the year. Let them be well 
boiled, rubbed through a sieve ; add some vinegar and cayenne pepper, 
and put the preparation into wide-mouthed bottles. If well corked 
and sealed over, they will keep perfectly good. 

Our own Sauce, — ^Take one spoonful of Chutney paste, two of 
made mustard, one wine-glassful of port winoi a little cayenne pep- 
per, some capers, some gherkins cut small, one dozen young onions, 
a little chopped parsley, one dozen mushrooms ; put all in a stewpan ; 
and moisten with six spoonfuls of bouillon ; if not sufficiently thick, 
work into this sauce a little arrow-root, and serve with mutton cutlets. 

Anoi/ier French Receipt for Making BechameUe, — Eeduoe over a 
brisk fire the sauce Toum^e; moisten it with the essence of fowl or 
consommee ; keep stirring it continually, that it should not stick to 
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the saucepan ; add two glasses of boiling cream, still: stining it ; paas 
it through a hair sieve, and serve. 

The tame without Meat, — Mix extremely smooth a spoonful of 
flour dissolved in a quart of good milk ; add to this three or four 
ounces of butter, salt, and a little nutmeg ; boil it for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then put in from ten to twelve ounces of butter, and stir 
it continually and slowly, lest it should become oily. This sauce is 
usually served for fish and vegetables. 

Cray-ftah Butter.— Yoxi take nothing but the shells, which you 
pound with four times their weight of butter; when hot, without 
being thick, you pass tiiirough a sieve and examine, and then throw 
it into cold water. 

Zobater Sutter. — ^Take the spawn and butter, mix them together, 
and rub them through a sieve. 

Mtmtpdlier Butter.-^With the yolks of eggs mix anchovies, capers, 
and whole gherkins ; sprinkle equal quantities of pepper and salt over 
them, and add one glass of ravigotte sauce ; pound them well in a 
marble mortar, bo as to make a rather thick paste ; add the yolk of 
a raw egg, oil, and vinegar ; pass it through a sieve, and colour it 
green with spinage. 

JBouquet garni consists of parsley, thyme, young onions, and one 
bay-leaf tied together. 

Caramel is made by putting a certain quantity of white sugar into 
a stewpaa or frying-pan made of copper, and not tinned, but very 
clean ; it must be turned continually, till it is quite brown ; then 
take the pan off the fire, and add as much water as sugar, and stir 
the two together till perfectly mixed; and this you can keep as 
colouring-matter for soups, gravies, &c. 

Couliey calied Cuilie in Bnglish.-^Mt into a stewpan a sufficient 
quantity of veal, moistened with bouillon ; when hot, stir it with a 
wooden spoon; skim it; add a bouquet of parsley, and boil it very 
slowly for one hour ; run it through a hair-sieve, and take all the 
fat off it; when put into the pan for keeping it forms a scum, 
which must be taken off and thrown away before you use the 
coulia. 

Maence cTAesortemenL — Take an earthen pan or pipkin, and put 
it on the fire with the following : — ^Half a bottle of white acid wine, 
half a glass (tumbler) of vinegar, the juice of two lemons, three 
ounces of salt, half an ounce of Uack pepper whole, a little nutmeg, 
one blade of maee, four cloves, some bay-leaves, a little thyme, a 
large bouquet of parsley, a very small clove of garlic, ten shalots 
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pounded in a moitar, and one ounce of morels ; when all is on the 
point of boiling, slacken the fire, and leare it on the hot cinders for 
aixorseyen hours; pass it through a flannel bag (jelly *bag), and 
filter it through paper, and preserre it in wide-mouthed bottles. A 
■mall quantity will be useftil in many sauces. 

£88mee of Grarlie is made in the same way ; but the quantities 
are six cloves of garlic, six of cloyes, a quarter of a nutmeg, two bay 
leaves, for one bottle of white add wine. 

JEsMMe of JShaloU, — Take a quantity of fresh shalots ; dean, 
wash, and chop them small ; tie them up in a cloth, and boil them in 
plenty of vinegar ; add whole peppers, which have been slightly 
pounded in a mortar ; salt, and after you have evaporated a large 
quantity, you can easily give it a good consistence by adding gravy 
or glaise, and keep it in bottles as above. 

JE980nce of Qanu Follow the same process with all the remains 

of venison and game <^ every description. To give it greater rich- 
ness, you must add veal and beef in proportion, and carrots and 
onions, mixed with some sauce Espagnole ; take off all the fat, and 
then simmer it till reduced to a proper consistence. 

JSumeeof Veg^tablea. — Take of well washed and cleaned vegetables 
an equal quantity of carrots, turnips, onions, cellery, and lettuces cut 
into quarters ; and then add a handful of chervil ; put them into a 
large stewpan, so that you do not fill it more than a tiiird. When 
you have added some beef, some veal, and an old fowl, moisten it all 
with houiUon; add salt, and such other seasoning as you may 
like. When it is perfectly done, strain it through a sieve for 
keeping. 

Btaenee of ^otofr.-^Break up and pound in a mortar all that 
remains of fowls or otbw poultry, either roast, or stewed, or boiled, 
and put them into a stewpan ; add an onion, a carrot, and a bouquet 
of parsley ; moisten all with bouillon wd water, seasoned to taste ; 
cook at a dow fire, and pass through a sieve. 

Etfmffdds, — ^Takethe *Meg-of-matton piece of beef," larded with 
fillets of ham, and stuck with cloves, and put it into a thick stewpan, 
with (mions, aUapice, and nutmeg ; moisten it with Madeira wine and 
bouillon; put it over a strong fire, and boil it well, till it comes to a 
glase ; then put it on very hot cinders to make it black, but not to 
bum it, or it will be bitter; add the trimmings of poultry or veal. 
When done, pass it through a sieve, take off all the fat, and mix with 
it three spoonfuls of Espagnole sauce ; then reduce it again, take off 
all the fat, and keep it for use. 
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Glaze may be made by taking a quart of meat jelly, and boiling' 
it down quickly, till it becomes like thick cream ; it ehould not be 
allowed to bum, or quitted for a single moment from the time it 
begins to thicken. When it is done enough, it will jelly in dropping 
from the spoon, like presenre. It must then be poured quickly into 
the vessel in which you intend to keep it. When wanted for use, it 
should be dissolved by placing the vessel in which it is in boiling 
water; put it on what you want to glaze with a paste brush; B.re or 
six coats will be necessary to give a high glasing. This may be bought 
ready made ; and we think it much better to purchase it, unless you 
feel sure you know how to make it, as much may be spoiled before 
you succeed. 

Another. — ^With the trimmings of meat and poultry make a <»»- 
somtn^e, which you must pass through a sieve ; place it again on the 
fire, and put into it three whites of eggs beaten to a strong fildth ; 
stir it till it boils ; draw the stewpan to the comer of the fire, and 
put on the cover some red-hot charcoal. After some minutes, when 
the eggs are set, pass it through a jelly-bag ; reduce this with a sharp 
fire, stirring it all the time with a wooden spoon, to prevent it stick- 
ing to the stewpan ; then pour it into a pan or jar for use. To use 
this, you put a little in a small saucepan over a very slow fire ; and 
when hot, you cover the meat to be glazed with a feather-brush very 
lightly. This is what in France is called glaee de euiastm (cooking 
glaze). 

Another-^Avee lea Baeinea.—TBke a piece of ihe knuckle of veal, 
and put it into a stewpan sufficiently large to hold a good quantity of 
carrots, onions, turnips, celery, leeks, or other roots, according to 
the season ; moisten it with botdUon or water ; season to taste, and 
cook over a slow fire ; pass it through a sieve, and then reduce it to 
the consistence you wish, and keep it for use. 

French Grow/, called Jus, — Put into a stewpan a slice of bacon, a 
slice of fillet of veal, a slice of ham, and the sinews of meat, poultry, 
or game ; add onions, carrots cut round, a bouquet of parsley, salt, 
pepper, and one tumblerfiil of water or bouiUon ; put on a slow fire, 
and let it simmer for two hours ; take the fat off, and keep it in an 
earthenware jar for colouring soups, &c. 

French Gravy {Maigre tptihout Meat), — ^Put into the bottom of a 
stewpan a large piece of butter, and cover it with carrots and onions, 
cut in thin slices ; this is to be put on the fire to simmer ; moisten 
it with bouillon maigre, season with salt, pepper, young onions, 
garlic, thyme, a bay leaf, some cloves, and mushrooms cut small ; 
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boil the whole for an hour, and pass it through a sieve, and keep it 
for use. 

Liaiaona, — The best mode of making this, is to take one, two, or 
three yolks of eggs completely separated from their whites ; moisten 
them with two or three table-spoonfuls of the sauce which they 
are destined to thicken; beat them up, and pour them in the 
sauce oyer the fire ; but be sure not to let them boil, and serve 
immediately. 

Jh)4le. — Put into a stewpan some butter, some slices of ham, 
bacon, and trimmings of veal, add a carrot and an onion, cut in 
small pieces ; moisten with bouillon and a bouquet of parsley, and 
let it boil for several minutes. This sauce is very useful for all sorts 
of poultry. 

JPoivrade, — Put into a stewpan a large glass of white wine ; add 
one shalot cut small, a bouquet of parsley, salt, pepper, and enough 
bouillon ; clarify this sauce, and serve it when it has a good taste ; or 
instead of wine, you may use vinegar. 

Maviffotte, — ^Add together sufficient quantity of eonsomm^e, and one 
spoonful of sauee toumde ; put them in a stewpan, skim and boil ; add 
chervil, parsley, taragon vinegar, and young onions chopped fine, 
and previously thrown into boiling water, and drained on a sieve ; 
put into it a little vinegar, and serve it. 

Hemoulade, — ^Put into a jar two spoonfuls of mustard, salt, and 
whole p^per in sufficient quantity, one spoonful of good vinegar, 
parsley, shalots chopped fine, the yolks of eggs, raw or cooked ; then 
take one spoonful of sauce toumde (page 116), and two or three of salad 
oil ; beat the whole well together. This remoulade is good for eels 
d la Tartare, and cold poultry. 

German Sauce .—Mix together, some toumde and bouillon ; skim, 
and clarify, and take of all fat; add mushrooms, and when it is 
reduced, add a liaiaon of two or three yolks of eggs. This is good for 
poultry and veal. 

Another^ d la bonne f^me, — Cut large mushrooms, carrots, 
onions, parsnips, young onions and parsley ; brown them in a good 
bit of butter in a stewpan ; moisten with bouillon ; boil for an hour, 
and season with pepper and salt ; pass it through a sieve, and add, the 
moment of serving it, some crumbs of bread that have been boiled 
in milk, and rubbed through a sieve. 

8awe au JHable, — ^Take enough raspings of bread to cover the 
bottom of a stewpan ; add salt, pepper, some shalots chopped fine, 
vinegar and water in proportion ; put in as much butter as you 
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think will make it taste well, and make it boil all together for 
some minutes, enough to make it suificientlj thick, and keep it 
for use. 

Smiee in utefor tvirything. — ^Take one quart of iouiUoHy one pint 
of white wine ; season with salt, pepper, the rind of a lemon, two 
bay leaves, and a little vinegar; let it. all stand by the side of 
a alow fire for twelve hours, and pass It through a sieve, and keep it 
for use. 

iSauee Espagnole, or Spanish Sauee. — ^Boil in a stewpan a certun 
quantity of eoulity to whieh add the essence of game, of fowls, or 
bcmUon ; take off all the fat, and pass it through a sieve. 

It is also prepared with equal quantities of eotdis and houtUon^ and 
a tumbler of white wine, a bouquet of parsley, young onion, one bay 
leaf, one olove of garlic, two cloves, two or three spoonfuls of olive 
oil, one pinch of coriander, one onion cut in slices, to be boiled for 
two hours, skimmed, and seasoned with pepper and salt. Another mode 
is with truffles, mushrooms, and a sufficient quantity of eonsommie 
reduced, all the fat taken off, and the sauce passed through a jelly- 
bag, and coloured with the jus, or French gravy. This is called 
** worked** Espagnole, 

To make this sauce without meat mafgre, you must proceed as 
follows : — Butter the bottom of a stewpan ; add onions and carrots, 
cut in slices round, the trimmings of all sorts of fish ; boil it till it 
becomes glase, and then moisten with bottiUon maigre ; boil it again, 
and add a roua to it, garlic, mushroom, and white wine, and leave it 
to be reduced to a sufficient consistence; pass it through a fine 
sieve, or jelly-bag, in order that it may be quite clear, and keep it 
for use. 

Sati^ ^agnole. — Proceed as in the former; only use taragon 
instead of the other aromatic plants. 

Sauee Oenevoise. — Make a roux, and moisten with red wine ; strain 
it, and pass it through a sieve. 

Indian Sauee, — Dissolve four ounces of bxttter in a stewpan ; then 
take allspice pounded fine, one pinch of saffron, and put in four large 
spoonfuls of any sauee, and two spoonfuls of houxlUm; reduce it one- 
third, and skim it, and keep it hot in a bain marie ; when you intend 
to serve it, add four ounces more butter, and turn it continually till 
it is well incorporated, and serve it. 

Italian Sauee. — Make a white roux^ moistened with h(miUon\ 
skim and pass it through a silk sieve. 

S<mce au Kari. — ^Dissolve four ounces of butter in a stewpan, and 
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l«t it oorae to nearly boiling point ; put in a tea^Bpoonfol of safiron, 
four or flye allspico pounded ; put in tome more disiolyed butter, and 
stir it continually ; add six large spoanfule of tauee vihute at tbe 
moment you ivitfadraw it from the £Lre, and a litHe nutmeg, and then 
serve very hot 

A la Somaine.'-^Into a stewpan put veal and ham cut very small, 
half a fowl, carrots, onions, thyme, bay-leaf, some doves, salt and 
butter, (the quantity of these must be according to the quantity of 
sauce you want); add to this the yolks of eggs boiled hard, and 
mixed well into the sauee ; put the stewpan again on the firs, and 
moisten with bottUhn ; incorporate into this by degrees some good 
rich cream, and make it boil, and torn it continually; if the sauce be 
too thick, reduce it with more cream, passed through a sieve, and 
keep it for use when wanted. 

JSauce OrUanaiae.*^9k» six gherkins, the whites of hard eggs, 
one or two boiled carrots, anchovies, cleaned and boned, and cut up 
small, and whole capers ; arrange them in thin slices and keep them 
apart; put on the fire a stewpan, and reduce in it six spoonfuls of 
vinegar, seasoned with salt, pepper, shalots, and a little butter. When 
it is sufficiently done, add some brown sauce, and when the sauce 
is wanted you incorporate the first seasoning prepared, but you 
must not let it boil. Some people make this sauce with a fvw^, nnng 
all the rest of the ingredients* 

Sauce ttu Vinagre (or poor man's sauce.)^-*«Piit into a stewpan 
bamUon and vinegar in sufficient quantity, pepper, salt, five or six 
shalots cut small, and a large pinch of chopped paisley ; put it on the 
fire, and in this sauce warm up any o(dd roast meat. 

Bauoe Fowrade^^-^l^ik» six oniona cut in slices, the same number 
of shalots chopped fine, six doves, two or three bay leaves, thyme, 
parsley, and cut carrots; brown them in a stewpan with enough 
butter, and two pinches of flour; add a glass of water, the same of 
wine, and one spoonfiil of vinegar ; boil the whole for half an hour, 
and season to your taste. 

Another mode.-— Ho half a handful of leaves of parsley, add two 
pinches of young oniona chopped fine, thyme, bay leaves, a large 
pinch of black pepper, wdl ground, a little butter, and a tumbler of 
vinegar, which you boil over a slow fire ; you add a third part of 
houiUon and two-thirda sauoe E^pagnoU ; pass it through a sieve, and 
serve it as you want it. 

Sanee Portugaiae^-^y^er not too strong a fire put from four to six 
ounces of butter, and two yolks of raw eggs, one spoonful of lemon 
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juice, whole pepper pounded, and a little salt; torn it without 
ceasing, and from time to time take up the sauce in a spoon, and let it 
fall again into the stewpan ; shake it well, in order that the hutter 
and eggs may mix well together, and add a little water when it is 
too thick. It ought only to he made just hefore it is used. 

Sauee d la Provengale. — ^With the yolks of two eggs, put one spoon- 
ful of sauce Allemande (Grerman), the juice of a lemon, allspice in 
powder, and garlic, pounded ; season it, and leave it on the hot cinders, 
turning it continually, and add hy little and little some olive oil. 

Sauce RavigotU. — ^Take water cresses, chervil, taragon, and shalots, 
in sufficient quantities ; chop all together ; boil them for a quarter of 
an hour in a mixture made of equal quantities of bouillon and vinegar ; 
withdraw the stewpan ; and to make the liaison, you must dissolve a 
good pat of butter, mixed with flour. 

Vehutiy or 8auce Toum^e, — Chop fine several mushrooms, panley, 
and shalots. Brown them iu a stewpan, with a little butter ; add a 
little flour; moisten with bouillon and a glass (tumbler) of white acid 
wine ; let it boil very slowly, and take off the fat with care. 

Sattoe au Tin de Madere.-^'Kiji with a glass of wine a large spoon- 
ful of flour, and add to it a certain quantity of cotuommie^ butter, 
salt, nutmeg, bits of oranges, and candied lemon or citron; boil all 
from twenty-six to thirty minutes; add again more butter, but you 
must keep continually turning it, to prevent its becoming oily. This 
sauce is used for puddings. 

Sauce Brume — Brown Sauee^—Take beef and veal in the same quan- 
tity, the debris of all sorts of fowls, carrots and onions, ; moisten this 
with water, and place all over a strong, quick fire ; as soon as the water 
is evaporated, reduce the fire, in order to colour, but not to bum the 
meat. When all in your stewpan is of a good colour, moisten it a 
second time with bouillon or water ; season with salt, pepper, a bouquet 
composed of parsley, young onions, bay-leaf, doves, and some mush- 
rooms. Stew it for three hours, and pass it through a silk sieve ; 
make a rouXf and moisten it with what you have extracted from the 
meat, which must he again put over a very slow fire, and boiled for 
an hour. Skim and pass this through a sieve. This sauce ought to be 
of very good taste, well coloured, and sufficiently well mixed, to keep, 
in order that it may be used when wanted. 

The same without Meat, — ^Put into a stewpan two ordinary-sized 
carps and two jacks of the same size ; add six carrots and six good- 
sized onions, which must be cut in slices, a good bit of butter, four 
or five roots of parsley, thyme, bay-leaf, pepper, and salt; moisten the 
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whole with wine and bouillon mature (which see) ; put the fitewpftn 
over a quick fire, to reduce and colour it. When so done, add about 
four dozen mushrooms, half a handful of parsley, onions, and ahalots ; 
let it boil for two hpurs, and pass it through a sieve. Make a rowpy 
and pour the sauce so strained to it ; but take care it does not get 
lumpy ; then put it again on the fire for another hour ; skim and 
take all the fat ofi^ and then pass it through your sieye. 

Sauce aux Gomichom — {Gherkiaa). — Make a white sauce, and add 
the moment before serving the gherkins, cut into slices. 

Sauce d la Cr^me — {another Cream Sauce.) — Mix a piece of fresh 
butter in a saucepan, with one spoonful of flour ; moisten it with a 
tumbler of boiling cream ; turn and reduce it well ; but take care it 
does not. atick to the saucepan ; add to it, by degrees, two other 
tumblers of cream ; pass it through a sieve when done. This may 
b^^served with several sorts of fish, and with dishes of vegetables 
and eggs; it may be seasoned with salt, and, if required, with 
sugar. 

Sauce d la Guietard, — ^AU sorts of fish that you want to dress, 
white, after they have been boiled, put into a stewpan, salt, pepper, 
and vinegar, and boil for some minutes ; reduce the fire, and add 
butter in sufficient quantity | turn this sauce with a wooden spoon 
until the butter is completely melted, and serve directly. Another 
way : — ^To make the same sauce cold, take a certain quantity of yolks 
of eggs, and moisten them with salad oil ; add salt, pepper, and 
vinegar, little by little, until the sauce is of sufficient consistence. 

Sauce d rSuile — Oil Sauce, — ^Rub on a very fine grater, or with a 
very fine knife ; take off nothing but the yellow part of the rind of 
one or two lemons, called by the French the zeste ; infuse this in 
some of the best salad oil; in another basin dissolve salt and 
pepper in vinegar, and add thereto parsley and taragon, chopped 
very fine. Some people like the addition of garlic and allspice ; but 
this depends on taste ; mix three table-spoonfuls of the oil so prepared 
with one of the aforesaid vinegar, and you have a capital sauce for 
all sorts of broiled fish. 

JBhnd de FiMPM.—Put into a stewpan some knuckle of veal, with a 
glass of bouillon ; let it stew for some time on a slow fire ; add a little 
more boidUon or coneommee, 

Blanc, — ^Fut into a stewpan half a pound of suet, half a pound of 
bacon fat, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, two carrots, two 
onions cut in the middle, a bouquet of sweet herbs, a bay-leai^ the 
juice of a lemon, pepper (whole), salt, and two glasses (tumblers) of 
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bouHlon; let it boil for some time ; it is then ready f<Mr all the meatB 
tiiBt are to be eooked au blane, 

JBraise, — Iaj awet tiie bottom of a steirpan a dioe of fiit bacon, 
veal, or beei^ cut in fllioes, Tery thin ; season with pepper, salt, young 
onions, parsley, thyme, bay-leaf, doves, onions, and carrots, cut in 
slioes, all well arranged in your stewpan; cover this with one 
tumbler of white wine and either water or houUhn — the latter is the 
best; put this on a very slow fire for a longtime; Inte the cover 
with flour and water, so as hermetically to seal it, and prevent aU 
evaporation. 

In France they call that white braise which is made with slices of 
bacon and veal only, and a seasoning as before described ; and it is 
used only for fowls and pigeons, &e ; but for larger things, and espe- 
cially for a leg of mutton, the first is what is most recommended. 

Sauce HolUmdaiae-— another Dutch Sauce.— TAix a bit of butter in a 
little flour ; add vinegar, a little water, salt, and nutmeg, and a Haison 
of yolks of eggs ; put it on the fire, stir it continually ; take great 
care it does not boil, or it will curdle. 

Another.-^'PvLt into a stewpan the yolks of two eggs, one spoonful 
of flour, and four ounces of fresh butter. Season with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, and the juice of two lemons, and half a tumbler of 
water ; put it over a slow Are, stir it continually imtil all is smooth 
and well mixed This may be used with aU sorts of fish and many 
vegetables. 

Observation : — ^The following receipts, although not strictly sauces, 
are additions thereto; and we therefore think we may properly 
introduce them in this chapter. In France they are called ffami" 
turee, and consist of things required in making many French 
dishes. 

CoehfKidneye and Comhe. — Cut them at the endsfor disgorging and 
blanching ; wash them sevens times, and throw them into hot water, 
and leave them there till the skin rises. Wipe them with a clean, 
soft doth, without breaking them ; cook them in houiUon ; add the 
juice of a lemon, to preserve their whiteness ; but do not put the 
kidneys to cook till the cockscombs are done; they require longer to 
disgorge. 

Croutons, — ^Cut the bread (the crumb) from a stale loaf in such 
shape as pleases you ; dissolve enough butter to completely cover 
them ; when very hot, put in the bread, and the moment it is of 
bright gold colour, take them out and drain them well on a soft cloth, 
and serve them, where directed, hot. If, however, you have the 
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fxying-pan b^ore described, it is beet to place tbem in a wire basket, 
and dip tbem in the boiling oil, and drain them as before described. 

Frmieh Cooked Stuffing. — Cut up bacon and yeal (but take out all 
sinews) In small bits the size of dice ; brown them in butter ; salt 
and pepper them ; when done, take them out, and let them get cold. 
Chop them very small, and add bread crumbs that hare been soaked 
in houiihn ; mix the whole with a liauon of yolks of eggs, and add to 
this truffles and mushrooms that have been cooked in butter, and 
chopped up fine. For this stuffing you can use fowl, game, or fish, 
instead of veal. 

PifumcUr, — Put a little conaommifi into some sauce ioumee^ and 
when you hare well reduced it over a quick fire, put mushrooms 
and sweetbread that has been browned in butter to it; when it is 
neariy done add the cocks' kidneys and combs, the liver of fowls cut 
iifislioes, and blanched truffles; cut thin the bottoms of artichokes, 
the quenelles of fowl ; and at the moment of serving, a liaiaon of yolks 
Of eggs. 

They also make this with a r(M» moistened with sauce Espagnoh 
and (Hmsomm^ey and a glass of white wine, instead of the sauce toumee, 

JPiamatule.r^ThiA is composed of lettuces, little cabbages cut in 
quarters, carrots, and turnips, cut by moulds the same length and 
size ; these are all blanched and drained, and then cooked in a sauce 
or a rouxj or butter seasoned to your taste. They are then laid round 
the dish, prettily arranged, and the meat in the centre, and you put 
round the bolder onions glased, at such intervals as you may think 
proper. 

IHtttfe,^-We have said so much about this that we refer our 
readers to what has gone before; all we now wish to explain is, 
the things usually fried in France. They consist of all sorts of meat, 
fowls, fish, game, fruit, vegetables, feet, ears, brains, and eggs ; these 
are mostly fried in the following paste : — Flour, yolks of eggs, a little 
wine or brandy ; it ought to be made smooth, thin, and very light, 
and kept for two or three hours before it is used. 

Godiveau» — ^Take of perfectly lean veal, from which all the sinews 
have been extracted, half a pound ; one pound of suet, also skinned 
and all sinews extracted, and as dry as you can possibly get it; chop 
the two together very fine ; add, while chopping, the yolks of two 
eggs and a little water ; then put it into a mortar, and pound it with 
the yolk of another egg and a little more water ; season to your taste, 
and a little chopped parsley. Make them into little balls, and poach 
them as directed. 
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Marinade is made with equal portiona of Tinegar and water; 
onions cut in slices, parsley, garlic, pepper, and salt If wanted for 
vegetables that are to be fried, such as the salsify or oelery, suppress 
the onion and garlic. They also marini with oil with the above 
additions. It may also be made as follows : — Dissolve in a stewpan 
some butter, add a carrot and onions cut small, pepper and salt, bay- 
leaf, parsley ; moistened with water or bomUon^ and one-third of good 
vinegar. Boil all together, and pass it through a sieve. Tou oan 
soak in this or marind all the meat and poultry you wish to fry. 

Onions — Ognons Glaces, — Peel the largest onions without injuring' 
the stalk ; put them into a stewpan ; that is, cover the bottom of the 
stewpan only ; dissolve some butter and pour it over them, with a 
little salt, and one ounce of sugar and one tumbler of bouillon for each 
dozen onions, and cook them ; when half done, and they are coloured, 
turn them, so that they may be coloured all over ; plaoe them rounfll - 
whatever meat you intend them to be served with, taking them up 
with a spoon or a fork ; put a little bouillon or wine into the stewpan ; 
pass the glaze through a sieve, and pour over the meat. 

JPetites Racinea. — According to the seasons choose your carrots, 
parsnips, asparagus, turnip-cabbages, turnips, or others; cut them to 
your taste, and place them as you judge fit Blanch them, cook them 
in the sauce you intend them to be served with, round such meat as 
you judge convenient. 

Magout of Mushrooms.— Vat into a stewpan salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
parsley, and young onions chopped fine, two spoonfuls of vinegar ; 
mushrooms, which have been washed, peeled, and soaked bef<M:e- 
hand. Place the whole over a slow fire, and boil it for a quarter 
of an hour ; at the time of serving add a liaison. You can add to the 
mushrooms the same quantity of young hearts of onions, and if none 
at hand, take the large and cut them to any shape you like. You 
must brown them in butter, and add a spoonful of arrow-root or two 
of flour; season with nutmeg, pepper, and salt, and moisten with 
white wine or bouillon^ and cook them over a very slow fire. This 
latter, which is called sauce Matalote Vierge, must be finished with 
a liaison of yolks of eggs, with the juice of a lemon or some vinegar. 

JRagotU Financier. — Put into a stewpan mushrooms and truffles, 
seasoned with allspice ; pour over these some sweet white wine, veal 
jelly, and a few tomatos ; reduce, and add sauce Espagnole^ some blam 
de veau ; skim and pass it through a sieve ; separate the mushrooms 
and the truffles, and add the cocks' combs, kidneys, quenelles or 
godiveaUf sweetbread, either of veal or lamb, cut in small slioee. 
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This ia used to fill a vole au veut^ or to serve as sauce for a calf's 
liead. 

Ragtiut de Jbte.^^TekB the livers, from which you mast extract 
tho gall-bladders ; put them to blanch in hot water for a few minutes ; 
then place them in a stowpan, add a sufficient quantity of gravy or 
bomUon, and half a tumbler of good white wine ; season with a bouquet 
of parsley, young onions, garlic, salt and pepper ; simmer for half an 
hour, skhn, and serve as an entree. 

Garniture de BagotU, — Make a choice of cocks' kidneys and combs, 
liver, called in France foie grae, or calfs liver, lamb or calf's sweet> 
bread, mushrooms and truffles; prepare the quenelles or godiveau8\ 
put all' these things in equal quantities into a stewpan, and cook 
them in tiie ^* worked" sauce Espttgnoh (page 114). If you want a 
white ragout, you must add a liaison of yolks of eggs, according to 
tk#^antity of sauce required. Tou should prepare this so that you 
may have sufficient by you for any dishes that my be ordered. 

Rug(mi de laitanee (soft roes of fish).— Take a certain number of 
the soft roes of carp, and take off the skin or film which covers them, 
and put them in warm water to disgorge, and then throw them into 
more water which has some salt in it, and put in a little vinegar ; as 
soon as they boil, which will be in a few minutes, drain them on a 
napkin or soft doth ; put them in a stewpan with the veloute and 
aknande sauce, and add plenty of butter; and when done, pour over 
the juice of a lemon. 

Bagout M4lang^. — ^Artichoke bottoms par-boiled, mushrooms cut 
in pieces, fde grae or calf's liver, cut in slices and put into a stew- 
pan ; put in a morsel of fresh butter, a bouquet of parsley, young 
onions, one clove of garlic, pepper and salt, and one pinch of flour ; 
moisten with sufficient bouillon or white wine. Simmer for one hour, 
take off the &t, and serve it for an entree. If you wish to cook this 
en blanCf you must add a liaison of two yolks of eggs. 

Eagout of Morels, — Take a sufficient quantity, wash and clean 
them well, and throw them into boiling water, and then drain them ; 
put them into a stewpan, with some butter and the juice of a lemon ; 
moisten with sauce blanche. 

Ragout de Navets— Turnips,— Let your turnips be all of the same 
size ; if very large, shape tiiem to your taste, but all alike ; throw 
them into salt and water ; cook them in bouillon^ and when done add 
the sauce allemande; keep them hot in the bain marie^ but do not let 
them boil ; and if the sauce should become too thick, reduce it with 
fresh butter worked into it. 
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Eoffout a la Providence, — ^Tike bacon out into Torf nnall bits, 

{^^ Sausages a la ChapUotte" which see), mushrooms,' chestnuts,. quo- 
nelles made into the form of sausages, and truilles; put all these into 
a stewpan, and moisten with Madeira or other wine, and some good 
eoneommee; then put in cocks' kidneys and combs; poor over this the 
sauce etouffade clarified, and just before senring add olives, stoned and 
blanched in boiling water. 

jRagout Totdonsain, — This is much the same as that we hare before 
described under the name of Financier, because you employ in thb 
eonfection the same materials, which are put into a stewpan witii 
what is called demi-glaae, made with fowls. Tou must, howev^, 
warm the quenelles separately, and the rest must be oooked in the 
bain marie, without permitting the least ebullition. In cas&the sauce 
should be too thick, it must be thinned with eoneomm^e. ' 

JRagout eu TorHte. — This is made like the Finaneiire au rmtx, ' to 
which you must add Espagnole sauce and cayenne pepper, one glass 
of sherry wine, hard boiled eggs, croutons well fried, crayfish^ and 
yery small gherkins. 

JRagout de Trufea.—'Peel the truffles, and cut them in slices ; put 
them into a stewpan with fresh butter, young onions, a bouquet of 
parsley, cloves, and one pinch of flour ; moisten with half wine and 
bouillon ; simmer them for half an hour over a slow fire ; take off all 
the fat, and add a little couHs. Serve as entr4e, 

Ris de F<?au.— Take out all the sinews, disgorge in several waters, 
all of which should be tepid, one or two calf's sweetbreads, and then 
put it into cold water ; take it out, drain it, cut it in slices ; put it 
into a stewpan with some dissolved butter in it very hot ; brown it 
nicely, and throw a little salt over it. This will be found very good, 
and very light of digestion. 

Walnut Gatsup is made with the outside shells or coverings of the 
walnut put into a largo pan with salt, and then, after the liquor has 
run from the shells, it should be well boiled, and put into bottles, 
and corked and sealed for use. 

Mushroom Catsup is made precisely as the above, only the large 
flap mushrooms are used instead of walnut shells. We never could 
find out the use of either of these sauces ; the one does not give the 
flavour of the walnut, and the other does not give that of the 
mushrooom. In truth, it appear strange to use decomposed 
vegetablesin cooking. For our part, we prefer the good and whole- 
some. 

The following purees, perhaps, might more strietiy be placed 
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in the Chapter on Vegetables, but as they are much employed with 
sauces we consider it adyisable now to introduce them. 

Jitree de Ctwdons. — Cook the cardons in a bhmo ; out them in little k 
pieces, and put them in a stewpan, with a sufficient quantity of 
good bouUUHy or comommeey or vebnte sauce ; when all is reduced to 
paste, rub through a sieve ; if the puree is too thick it must be 
thinned by cream, but it must never be boiled. 

Fur^e de Carottea, — Cut a sufficient quantity of carrots, chop up 
two onions, put a good piece of butter in a stewpan, and stew your 
earrots and onions in it; then moisten with bouillon or water; simmer 
them till quite tender ; strain them and rub them through a sieve ; 
moisten them with the bouillon or water in which they have been 
cooked ; replace them in the stewpaa, with either good gravy or butter ; 
put them on the fire, and reduce them till they are of a proper con- 
sistence. Take off all the fat before serving. 

iW^d de Champignons^ — Pick the mushrooms and throw them into 
vinegar and water, or some lemon and water ; take them out, and put 
them into a stewpan with a little water, in which you have squeezed 
the juice of a lemon ; let them cook for a short time ; take them out, 
drain them, and chop them up as fine as possible ; put them into a 
clean cloth^ and press them and wring them as tight as you can ; then 
put into a stewpan a good bit of butter, the juice of another lemon, 
and the mushrooms which you have wrung in the cloth, and leave 
them over the fire till they become oily ; moisten with bouillon or 
consommeef and reduce till it is of the consistence you require ; add 
pepper, and pour it into a jar to keep until wanted for use. 

Fur^e de Chicoree. — Take a sufficient quantity of endives ; wash, 
blanch, pick, and chop them ; cook them in a stewpan, with either 
bouUlon, gravy, or consomnUej or sauce velonti or butter (if wanted, 
fnaigre)y with some cream and a little sugar, turn till the liaison is 
perfected, pass through a sieve, and serve as wanted. 

For the same reasons that we have introduced puries among our 
sauces, we here give a place to the following receipts. 

To dry Artichokes. — Boil your artichokes for five minutes, or, in 
fact, till you can remove the leaves and chokes ; take them out, 
remove the leaves and chokes, and string the bottoms by running a 
string attached to a needle through the centre, and hang them up to 
dry. When wanted for use, if soaked in warm water they will regain 
their original size and flavour. 

Green Fease. — If shelled and put into wide-mouthed bottles, and 
put into boiling water for fifteen or twenty minutes, then taken out 
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and allowed to get cold, and corked up and sealed, will keep for a 
long time after the pease are out of season. In France, they are kept in 
• hermetically sealed tins, and sold for one shilling a tin,-— enough for 
adish. 

2h ^reterve Mint — ^Mint should he preserved quite dry, and hung 
up in hunches in the kitchen, and then kept in hrown paper hags. 
Sage, and all other sweet herhs, may he preserved in the same way. - 
Very great care should he taken in making the sauces and graTiea 
before described; and the covers of the stewpans, except where you 
are directed to stir all the time, should not he taken off too often, because 
the French say that the steam makes the gravies ; that is, that by the 
condensation of the steam the gravies and sauces are improved. If this 
theory is correct, you will see how necessary it is to keep the covers 
closed, and even to lute them with flour and water, so as to prevent 
any evaporation. And observe, that in employing any of the sauces, 
either for fish or meats, poultry or game, that none of tiiese substances 
are on any account to be permitted to boil, unless you wish to have 
your food hard and indigestible. The fashion of malcing sauces, after 
the meat is in the stewpan, should be avoided ; the sauce should, as 
a rule, be made first, and the meat intended to be cooked in it should 
then be warmed or simmered, as the case requires, but never allowed 
to boil ; and we lay it down as a rule, that, as far as meat, fish, 
poultry, and game is ooooemed, that to boil is to spoil 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A GOOD roast* (^ piece de resistance) is a most necessary adjunct 
to a dinner. Iloast meats require great care and attention ; and we 
doubt if they have ever been in perfection since the good old time 
when a stupid lout, who hung about the kitchen, was employed to 
turn the spit, and baste the meat In modern times, however, we 
have bottle-jacks and various sorts of springs and clock-work, with 
smoke-jacks, and skeins of worsted knotted and pressed into the service; 
but all are defective for want of a little cup, pierced with very fine 
holes, which should be fixe^ at the bottom of the jack, just above the 
meat (a sort of perpetual shower-bath), and which would, with the 
taming of the jack, arrose (as the French say) or baste the joint to be 
roasted. This, when empty, might be re-filled with the ordinary 
ladle, and would produce an excellent effect in roasting. 

Easy as this process of cooking meat before the fire may seem, 
it is not so much so as people imagine. If the meat comes hard 
to table, the butcher is blamed, when, perhaps, the fault is in the 
cook. Now, if proper care and attention are paid, no roast can be 
hard or tough. It may be said, '^ Oh, but we cannot always be run- 
ning after our servants, and scolding them." True ; then say to the 
cook whom you engage, ** All the viands you spoil in my house, you 
must pay for." 

The process of roasting is very simple : let the joint of meat be 
well rubbed with salt just before it is put into the cradle spit (other 
spits spoil meat) or appended to the bottle-jack. Let it be placed at a 
moderate distance from the fire (say two feet for the first quarter of 
an hour), in order that it may warm gradually ; and for this quarter 
of an hour it does not require basting. It should then be advanced 
about six or ten inches towards the fire ; and it should be basted 
from that time continually, until done. The time calculated for 
roasting all meat is a quarter of an hour for each pound. But veal, 
lamb, and park ought to have from fifteen to twenty minutes more 
time allowed ; and venison about ten or fifteen minutes. A little 
bomSon made hot, and poured over the meat, is all the gravy neces- 
sary. If these directions are followed strictly, we promise that the 
meat will not be tough ; but if the basting is neglected, and the meat 
at once placed before the fire, it will be hard, raw in the inside, and 
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totally unfit for food. The meat may be advanced by degrees to 
within six inches of the fire ; but we think it should never be nearer 
than from ten to twelve inches. If it is to be " frothed," this is done by 
dredging it with fine dry flour for the last five minutes (but not so as 
to form a crust over it), and basting it continually. The fat that falls 
into the dripping-pan should be poured into a cleail basin, and the 
next day, when cold, the gravy which is at the bottom should be 
poured . from it, and preserved. The fat or dripping should be 
clarified for frying, or for general kitchen purposes ; clarified dripping 
— ^being quite equal to lard, which is nothing more than clarified hogs' 
fat — may serve, if kept cool and clean, for many gravies, with 
flour, instead of butter ; and this is the true economy of the kitchen. 

We were once living in the country, and had something which 
required parsley and butter, or maitre d'hStel sauce. The cook came, 
as all cooks do, just an instant before the dinner was ready to serve, 
and said, " I forgot to tell you that we have no butter in the house ; 
and what to do for the maitre cThotel sauce, I don't know." "We 
repaired to the kitchen, and inquired : " Have you any dripping ?" 
" No." " Is there any lard ?" " No." We thought for a moment, 
and going to the closet where our store was kept, we brought forth 
some olive oil, and converted it to use for the object required. 
Everyone declared they had never tasted better maitre d*h6tel sauce. 
It was an experiment, and it answered. At that time, we had never 
heard of oil being so used. Since then we have ascertained that in 
the South of France and in Italy it is in common use for this 
purpose. 

We have, however, been led into some digression; but which we 
think necessary, because we know that all English cooks think the 
kitchien-stuff a legitimate perquisite, and consider that the mistress 
has no right to forbid its sale. On the contrary, we consider it rob- 
bery, sanctioned by inattention and long usage, so to appropriate it, 
and that the theft should be put a stop to. In our receipts for cook- 
ing poultry we shall speak more at large on our particular modes ; 
all we wish is now to impress upon our readers that if a tender roii 
be required great care must be taken that it is well basted, done 
gradually, and, as the French say, " au point;" and then, if the ox 
were killed, and the joint immediately cut out and cooked as we 
directed, it wiU be good and tender; otherwise, even although hung 
for days, hard, bad, and tough. In England, where everything is on 
a grand scale, and the great national dish is roast beef, the best joint 
is the 
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Eump o/JBeefy which exceeds every other part of the ox for excel- 
lence and delicacy of flavour, and also for elegance. This, if roasted in 
a spit, should he weU salted just before being put to the fire, and 
covered over with oiled, buttered, or greased paper; then placed in 
the cradle-spit, kept well turned, and basted and gradually advanced 
towards the Are, as before described. It should be placed far from 
the fire at first, and drawn nearer by degrees. If weighing twenty 
pounds it will take five hours to roast. The best gravy is good hot 
bouillon, with a wine-glassful of port wine in it. It should be served 
in a well-dish, garnished with horseradish scraped, and horseradish 
sauce served in a tureen. 

Sirloin of See/ and Bibs are treated in the same way as the rump ; 
a quarter of an. hour for each pound being the usual time. In winter, 
if the meat is frozen, which it frequently is, soak it for ten minutes 
before the fire in cold water. 

All other joints of Beef are to be roasted in. the same way, fol- 
lowing the same directions as those given for the rump, sirloin, 
and ribs. 

Mutton should be roasted in the same way, except haunches of 
mutton and. saddles of mutton, — a quarter of an hour being allowed 
for each pound of meat. 

- To prepare and cook a Haunch or Saddle of MtUton.' — ^Take a fine ' 
saddle or haunch, that has hung for two or three days, but which is 
perfectly sweet ; take it to your grocer's, and request him to place it 
for a fortnight or three weeks in the bin of brown sugar, so that the 
air may be entirely excluded from it ; take it out ; rub some salt well 
over it ; cover it with oiled or buttered paper, and, a flour-and- water 
crust all over it ; lay it a few minutes before the fire, and rather close 
to it, that the crust may set ; then place it in your cradle-spit, and 
proceed with the roasting, precisely as before described for the rump 
of beef. A quarter of an hour before it is done, take it down ; strip 
off the crust, but leave on the buttered paper for five minutes longer ; 
then remove that, and froth it with the dredging-box ; basting each 
time it turns, and dredging every second time for five minutes; 
serve it in a well-dish. One breakfast-cupful of good gravy, 
and one wine-glassful of port wine, made hot, are then to be put in 
the dish. Serve with currant jelly; and this will be found only 
inferior to venison. 

Veal should be roasted rather more than beef or mutton; and, as 
a general rule, give twenty minutes to each pound of veal. A fillet 
and shoulder of veal should be stuffed with forcemeat A little butter 
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should be dissolred in a stewpan, and about half the usual quantity 
of flour for making a roux should be added ; then add a little boiling 
water, so as to make very thin melted butter, which should be poured 
over the veal when roasted ; this forms a good gravy for veal. 

Fork should always be stuffed with sage and onions, chopped very 
fine — ^the Portugal onions, and green sage, when it can be obtained, 
are the best. We should allow twenty minutes per pound for this 
meat ; but before placing it in the spit, a sharp knife should be passed 
across the skin, and cut through to the fat in the shape of lines or 
slices across the pork, the way it is afterwards to be cut. Buttered 
paper should always be placed over the cracklin, or it bums and 
blisters, and becomes too hard to eat. This paper should be removed 
ten minutes before the pork is done. It should be served hot, with a 
little bouillon poured over, or a teacupful of boiling water, apple sauce 
in a sauce tureen, plenty of mustard, and good boiled potatoes, which 
are the only allowable vegetables beyond the stuffing. 

lamb is only good when mutton is woolly. The best parts are the 
fore-quarter and the leg. A fore-quarter should be well and gently 
roasted. The time it requires will generally depend on its thickness 
more than its weight; when the steam issues from it, it will be 
sufficiently done. The rule of a quarter of an hour to the pound 
is, however, a very safe one ; but it must be perfectly done. It 
should be placed on a well-dish with a little boiling water poured 
over it ; the shoulder taken off before coming to table, and butter, 
salt, cayenne pepper, and the juice of a lemon put under the shoulder. 
We believe the proper thing is a Seville orange, and not a lemon, but 
this is not always to be procured. New potatoes and stewed spinach 
are the vegetables to be seiTed with lamb, or green pease instead 
of spinach. 

Haunch of Venison. — ^When we head this joint with the word 
** Haunch," we must be understood to mean '^ haunch and neck ;" for 
no haunch has sufficient fat to satisfy the true lovers of venison. 
If, therefore, a friend send you a haunch of venison, you should pur- 
chase a neck to eat with it, for without the fat from the neck your 
haunch is comparatively lost. 

It is only in a first-rate English kitchen that this joint can be 
cooked to perfection. The haunch should hang long enough to 
be tender, but not high, in the common acceptation of the word. It 
should be covered with buttered paper ; then enveloped in a rather 
thick flour-and- water crust. It might then be put for ten minutes 
into a slow oven with the door left open, to set the crust, or placed 
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before the fire for the same purpose. If fear should exist that the 
orust will fall off, it may be well to envelop the whole ia well-oiled 
paper, tied on with string; then put the joint into a cradle-spit, and 
roast yery gradually, unceasingly basting it. Fifteen minutes before 
it is done, the dripping-pan should be cleaned out, and the joint 
basted with one pint of port wine. Five minutes before it is served, 
the paper should be taken off, the dredger-box slightly used, so as to 
froth it. About half-a-pint of bouiUon, or gravy made from the 
trimmings of the venison, should be mixed with the port wine with 
which the joint has been just basted, and put into the dish. Before 
we quit the subject, let us tell all those who love venison, and 
attempt to oook a haunch, that they must have a well-dish made of 
metal, to contain a lamp or boiling water. Next, they must have a 
sufficient number of the same sort of plates, so that the slices served 
may be preserved hot. The neck should be treated precisely as the 
haunch, and consequently should have another fire-<place for its 
roasting. Currant jelly, potatoes, and French beans are the only 
admissible things to cat with venison. 

To Boast a Turkey — This bird, the finest of the fowl tribe, if to be 
roasted plain, should bo treated as follows : — First, place a quarter of 
a pound of butter in the inside, with plenty of pepper and salt; 
then make a good forcemeat (which see)^ with one pound of sausage 
meat and one pound of truffles, and then with the hand work under 
the flap over the breast, so as to secure a large space for stuffing. The 
truffles should bo stewed and first put in, forcing them up as high as 
possible ; then a layer of forcemeat ; and next a layer of sausage 
meat ; then a layer of truffles ; another of forcemeat, and another of 
sausage. The turkey must then be put into a cradle-spit, with 
half a pound of good butter in the dripping-pan, well basted, slowly 
roasted; and when it emits the steam it is done. Serve very hot, 
with plenty of gravy, and a pickled tongue, well boiled, and bread 
sauce. 

Another icap. — Prepare some chestnuts as for a sottbissey with 
which stuff the breast and the inside, adding a quarter of a pound of 
butter to the chestnuts ; put it to roast, and serve hot This is very 
excellent. 

Common way. — Precisely the same as the first, only omit the truffles, 
which you will not do if you have ever tasted it with them. 

A Turkey Stuffed with Truffles. — This most esteemed dish, which 
costs from £2 to £3, is only known in England by thos'e who have 
resided in France. Nothing in the shape of poultry can exceed this. 
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The truffles (the black sort) are cut up, and the body and breast 
stuffed with them. Before this is done, the truffles are stewed for a 
short time — about ten minutes — in butter, and seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and then stuffed into the turkey. It takes about four or six 
pounds of truffles to stuff a turkey well. It is then roasted, and 
served very hot, with a little gravy poured over it. "We have known 
in Paris as much as 100 francs (£4) given for a bird thus prepared. 
All sorts of poultry, as capons, fowls, and partridges, are delicious 
when treated as above. Brillat Savami calls the truffle " the dia- 
mond of the kitchen," and he is right; without them we cannot 
ensure first-rate cookery. The flavour, the perfume, and the go&t 
which these delicious fungi give to aU things to which they are 
applied, is beyond belief. 

Another way to Roast a Turkey.— -Thoi^ who like the flavour will 
do well to stuff the bird with oysters, and roast it. It must be 
stuffed with from ten to twelve dozens of oysters, which must be 
plumped in their own liquor, and then mixed with half a pound of 
butter. 

To Roast a Goose the common way. — Chop finely Portugal onions 
and sage; stuff the interior, and roast it slowly for about three 
quarters of an hour, taking care that the gravy is in the goose — ^that 
is, that it is not done too much ; serve with a little good gravy and 
plenty of apple sauce and mustard. 

Roast Ooose with Chestnuts. — The French, who cannot understand 
our taste in eating sweet sauce with venison and mutton, or apple 
sauce with goose, frequently stuff the goose with chestnuts, as 
described for a turkey ; but the inside only is stuffed, and not the 
breast. It is delicate, good, and mild ; and, by those who do not 
like onions, is generally much preferred to the common method of 
roasting a goose. 

Roast Goose another way. — Put a lump of butter and pepper and 
salt in the inside, and roast the goose without any other preparation. 

To Roast a Caj?o«.— The ordinary mode is to put a lump of butter, 
pepper, and salt in the interior, and roast it. Serve it with water- 
cresses. This bird,' with truffles, is nearly as good as a turkey, 
and sometimes less expensive. Stuffed with chestnuts it is yery 
good. 

Roast Fowls are never to be cooked without putting a lump of 
butter into the interior, with pepper and salt. They may either be 
served aux cresson (with water-cresses), or plain, with gravy, egg sauce, 
and salad. 
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Figeona are roasted like fowls ; and very insipid they are when 
they are done. 

FJteasanta, &c.| come under the head of Oame^ which see. 
Babbits are sometimes roasted in England, hut in France they cut 
them in half, lard the hind quarters with hacon, roast and serve 
with gravy, in which the juice of a lemou is introduced, and very 
savoury you will find it. The rest of the rahhit is made into a civet, 
which see. 

To Roast Larks. — ^These delicious little hirds should be honed, and 
placed one dozen on a skewer, and roasted in a Dutch oven. They 
should be served with a fine rich gravy, and will be found excellent. 

Another mode of roasting. — There is another mode of roasting, 
common in !France, and very convenient if you use a stove ; that is, 
in a saucepan. It consists simply in placing a piece of butter in the 
bottom of your saucepan, and putting that which is to be roasted into 
the vessel and keeping it well turned and uncovered. Fowls roasted 
in this way are equally good, if cooked with attention, as when 
roasted before the fire. It requires nearly double the time, and if 
you have another roast, it is well to know that you can cook one in a 
saucepan. 

"We mention this because, if you talk to an English servant of two 
roasts, she immediately says — ** Then the fire must be lighted in the 
back kitchen, and I must have some one to help me," &c. &c. 

broiling and Frying. — ^These are very difficult processes, since 
they require great care; nevertheless, they are very simple; and, 
because simple, they are generally badly executed. 

"We ordered our cook, in Paris, one day to cook us some mutton 
chops in the English fashion; we gave the proper and necessary 
directions, and one of our particular orders was to do a chop for each 
person, and send them under a cover on the plate destined for their 
service; that is, that each person should have his chop on a hot 
plate. The chops came ; they could not be eaten : they were as hard 
as iron, "We were much annoyed, and proceeded directly to the 
kitchen, cooked the rest ourselves, and made the cook eat one in our 
presence : it was as tender as a chicken. 

This is the secret : — Broiling is nothing more than roasting at the 
top of a fire. Boasting means turning ; so you must keep turning 
what you have to broil, or it will of necessity be hard. Everything 
ijoe broil is tender. ALL can do the same, but it requires care. It will 
not do to put a chop or a steak on the fire and leave it for half an 
hour, or even five minutes ; if you do the meat is spoiled. Let the 
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fire be clear, and with on smoky coals ; throw a large handful of salt 
on it, then put on the gridiron well cleaned, and if the bars have 
grooves, so much the better ; grease the bars of the gridiron, put on 
the meat, and, with a pair of short iron spring tongs, keep it turned 
continually till done ; then put it into a hot dish, have ready a small 
piece of butter, which lay gently on it ; and, with a little pepper and 
^alt, you will find the broil done to perfection. This is the only 
secret; but it must not be left for a single instant, or it is likely to be 
spoiled. 

We do not multiply receipts for broiling meats, since all must be 
broiled as we have here described ; any other mode will render the 
meat hard and tasteless. Bear in mind that broiling is only roasting 
on the top of the fire, and you will not fail to succeed. 

Frying is another mode of cooking that is not well understood in 
England. "What is called ** to fry " in England, in France is termed 
" saute;'* still there is the greatest possible difference between the 
twa. We have never seen, in England, a real frying-pan ; all those 
wo have seen have been saute pans. Now, we have before described 
the mode, but for fear that our readers may look in vain for frying, 
and pass over what we have before written, we again call their 
attention to it under the proper head. We have seen, at nearly all 
the braziers in London, brazing or preserving pans : those are the 
proper shape for frying-pans — about 7 or 8 inches deep, and a good 
large size round. Frying is performed by nearly filling such a pan 
with oil (or any other sweet fat), and bringing it to a high tempera- 
ture, and then immersing the meat to be fried in the nearly boiling 
fat, and as soon as it is well coloured the meat is fried. Oil should 
be used in preference to any other fat, because, if taken care of, it 
will last for months if used every day ; that is, made hot and kept 
free from dust. This pan should have a covering half over, in the 
shape of a half-moon, perforated with holes for the oil to drain 
through. There should be a back to this half-moon like what is 
known as a bonnet at the tin shops, and which is used for putting on 
a plate in which you are toasting cheese. The meat fried should be 
drained on this strainer, and all the fat will drop again into the pan 
and the meat will be kept hot. All things thus cooked will be 
good, light of digestion, and not greasy, as is too frequently the case 
in England. 

To Saute'. — ^This mode of cooking is excellent for many things. 
The process is that followed in cooking veal cutlets the English way. 
The word saute signifies to jump, and no doubt this term is used to 
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sig^fy that the things so cooked are '* jumped," or tossed about in 
the pan with a spoon. It is usual to put butter in the pan in which 
the article is to be cooked, or, as we should say in England, fried, and 
then to make the butter into a gravy to pour over and serve with it. 
Sauti pans are of two shapes — around and oval. Sauteying is an im- 
portant division of cooking ; and, if well attended to, many excellent 
dishes can be so prepared. A moderate fire is generally required — 
that of a stove is preferable. 
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This mode of dressing meat is not, and never has been, under- 
stood or explained — the term being in itself a contradiction of the 
fact. A " boiled" piece of meat is unfit for food, because it must be 
hard and innutritious ; no meat should ever boil, for if it boils it is 
spoiled. For making soup, the meat should always be put into cold 
water to extract the juice. In boiling, as it is termed, the meat 
should be placed in water that has boiled, and been withdrawn from 
the fire to allow the ebullition to subside ; the moment that it has 
subsided the meat should be placed in the saucepan and simmered 
till done. Now the reason of this will be obvious to a chemist : the 
hot or nearly boiling water hardens the outside so as to form a de- 
scription of crust, and then the juices are kept in the meat ; whereas, 
if the meat is placed in cold or warm water only, as the tempera- 
ture increases the juices would be disengaged, and the object in 
view defeated. This is the great secret of boiling meat, and it is well 
that it should be extensively known, because so much meat is boiled 
in England. 

To Boil a Leg of Mutton. — Boil a large saucepan ful of water, to 
which add a little salt, an onion, a carrot, and a turnip. "When the 
water boils, withdraw it to the side of the fire and wait till the 
ebullition has subsided, then put in the meat (some cooks tie it in a 
cloth, which is unnecessary), simmer it, taking care that it never 
boils, or it is rendered hard — let it simmer till done. The rule, as in 
roasting, is a quarter of an hour to each pound of meat. "When 
done, it should be served in a hot dish, and with it caper sauce in a 
sauce tureen ; serve with mashed turnips, carrots, and potatoes. The 
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water in wbich the mutton is boiled should be preserved and strained 
off into a clean pan, and kept to make Scotch broth. All joints 
of mutton intended for boiling should be serred precisely as a 
leg. 

To Boil Beef. — This is always salted, at least in England ; but 
fresh boiled beef is very good ; but now we treat of salt beef. This 
must be cooked and served precisely like the leg of mutton, and on 
no account boil the cabbage in the same pot with the beef. The 
water should have no salt put into it, but two whole carrots should be 
put into the saucepan. When it boils it should be withdrawn, as 
before stated, and when the ebullition has ceased, put in the meat, 
and simmer till done. Cabbages, carrots, and potatoes, should be 
served with boiled beef. 

To Boil a Ham There are so many "best modes" of cooking 

ham, that it is difficult to decide among them. This much, however, 
is certain, that unless you have a very good cook, it will be well to 
envelop the ham in a flour-and- water crust, and bake it. Hams are 
sometimes boiled in lard, and the reason for this is, that it takes a 
very high temperature to make fat boil, and consequently the ham is 
cooked very gently. Some persons boil it in champagne, and others 
in white wine. 

The old-fashioned way was to boil a ham, of about 20 lb. weight, 
in the boiler from three and a-half to about five hours, according to 
its size, simmering it all the time. The more modem method 
appears to be to put it in cold water, and bring it to boil; 
then simmer till done. A very old-fashioned way in England to 
boil hams, and which has a great many admirers to this day, is 
wrapping up the ham in hay, and simmering it very gently ; while 
others are contented to place hay under the ham in the pot. No harm 
is done by either mode ; but the cook must remember, that the ham is 
to be put into hot water and never allowed to boil. But to cook a ham 
to perfection, make a large pot-ai*-feu, and cook your ham in it. Let 
it simmer until an iron skewer will enter easily to the bone; then 
lift it out of the pot; takeihe skin off; either glaze it, or sift fine 
raspings over it. Send it hot or cold to table, and we will promise 
that neither white wine nor champagne is required to make it 
excellent. The hay had better be given to your horse, and the white 
wine and champagne drunk at table. 

We once had a friend who said that he thought every ham was 
worth half a dozen of champagne to cook it in. We frequently tasted 
ham at his house, but never tasted anything to compare with our own 
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method of boiling, or rather stewing it, in the poi-au-feu. The soup 
is improyed, and so is the ham. 

If there be no pot-au-fsuy six or seven quarts of bouillon may be 
used for boiling a ham. It should be well soaked before it is put 
into the liquid, and simmered till done. The bouillon may then be 
kept for making gravies and sauces, and will be improved. We 
mention this, in case there should not, on the day of cooking a ham, 
be a poUatt-feu. We may as well, in this place, show our readers how 

To Bake a Sam. — Soak, wash, and trim it ; put it into a deep 
earthern dish, with J lb. or 1 lb. of suet, according to the size, dis- 
solved and poured over it ; then make a flour-and-water crust and 
cover it, attaching your crust to the dish, and send it to the bakers to 
be cooked in a slow oven very gently. This saves a great deal of 
trouble. The skin is taken off, and the ham glazed, or served with 
sifted raspings over it. Ham should always have a frill round the 
knuckle, and should be garnished. 

To Boil a Fiekled Tongue, — A tongue should be well soaked, put 
into water that has boiled, and be simmered from four to six hours, 
very slowly. It should be just kept on the simmer, and four hours 
is the shortest time — for a tongue should melt in your mouth ; and, 
mind, it should, when done, be skinned, glazed, and garnished ; and 
when helped, should never be cut too thin, or it is spoiled. 

To Boil a Salt Leg of Pork. — This should be treated precisely like 
a leg of mutton. With this should be served greens or cabbages, 
pease-pudding, potatoes, and carrots. Fresh pork boiled is said to be 
very good. 

Boiled Lamb. — ^This is, perhaps, one of the only meats that is 
better boiled than roasted. A boiled leg of lamb, with parsley, 
butter, spinach, and new potatoes, is by no means a bad thing. It 
must be simmered like mutton, and served very hot, covered with 
parsley and butter. Most people boil this in a cloth. 

Boiled Breast of Lamb. — This, which to many people might 
appear very insipid and disagreeable, is, we assure our readers, a very 
good thing, if properly done, 

This joint must be simmered, as before described, and the young 
white-heart cabbages served with it. No sauce is required. For the 
sick room it will be found most acceptable, and also for a family 
dinner. 

To Boil a Turkey. — ^The saying in England and France is, " A 
turkey boiled is a turkey spoiled." In this we perfectly agree ; but 
it may so happen, that having a roast clashing, in some degree, with 
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another roast, it becomes necessary to boil, and consequently to spoil, 
a turkey. Should this be the case, it is a simple affair ; proceed as 
for a leg of mutton. It is not to be stuffed with anything but 
sausage-meat ; this, in sufficient quantity, should be put into the 
breast ; the bird should be placed in hot water, as before described, 
and simmered till quite tender ; and then it should be coyered with 
celery, white sauce, or oyster sauce, and some oyster sauce served in 
a tureen. 

It may be here necessary to remark that a capon should neyer be 
boiled. 

To Boil Fowls. — ^These birds, which the French say " enrich our 
kitchens," are never boiled in France ; it is quite as much an English 
custom as roast beef and plum-pudding. The French have innu- 
merable ways of dressing fowls; but they neither know nor esteem 
this method ; and they accuse us of barbarity in continuing such a 
mode of treating these birds ; notwithstanding which, we still stick 
to our boiled fowls. Now, if you wish to have them in perfection, 
you must observe the following rule : — Put into a sauce or stewpan 
enough water to cover the birds. As soon as it boils, put into it four 
ounces of good butter, pepper, and salt ; boil this up till it is well 
amalgamated with the water ; withdraw the sauce or stewpan from 
the fire, and allow the ebullition to subside ; then put in your fowls, 
and simmer them till tender; lift them out; put them in your dish; 
and have ready some celery white sauce, and pour over them. They 
should never be served without a ham or pickled tongue. 

Boiled Chickens — Should be boiled as above, and served with 
oyster sauce. 

Boiled Sausages. — These should not be pricked with a pin, or a 
needle, but with a fork. The water should boil, and be withdrawn 
from the fire ; and the sausages then put in, and allowed to simmer 
ten or fifteen minutes, when they should be served. Hot, for break- 
fast, they are more delicate than broiled or fried sausages. 

To Boil a Shoulder of Mutton. — This Irish dish is very good ; it 
should not be a fat shoulder, but as lean as you can find ; boil it as 
before described for a leg of mutton ; put it into a hot dish, and have 
ready some onion sauce, and throw it over the mutton. 

A Boiled Goose should be treated precisely the same ; it is highly 
esteemed by all those who have eaten it. This should be sent very 
hot to table. The onion sauce must be abundant, prepared with 
cream or milk, and seasoned with cayenne pepper. 

Ducks are also so treated in Ireland, and are there considered a 
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very great delicacy. The many people we have known, who ha^e 
been visiting in that country, have all declared in praise of these three 
receipts, and we therefore have no hesitation in giving them on the 
good authority we have as to their excellence. Ail we say is, try 
them. 

To Boil a Beef'Steah Pudding. — ^This should be boiled like a leg of 
mutton — that is, simmered, but always put into hot water, just boiling. 
The usual time for cooking it is from two to three hours ; but if it 
simmer for seven or eight it is still good ; in fact, after it has been 
two hours in the pot it is ready when you are. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



Next to boiling, in order of cooking, is the art of stewing. "We 
call it an art, because on this depends the fact of stewed meats being 
cither tender or hard. If meats are boiled, that is, allowed to remain 
in a state of ebullition, they must be hard. Considerable prejudice 
exists on the subject of warming up or making stews and hashes 
from cold meat. It is said that from this second cooking the meat 
becomes hard and indigestible. This is decidedly erroneous, because 
there is hardly a stew, unless it should be an Irish one, which does 
not require two cookings, even if made from raw meat. Let our pre- 
vious direcitons for roasting, boiling, frying, &c., be well attended to, 
and no more tough meat will find its way to the table ; but recollect 
that it all depends on following closely the instructions here laid 
down. Many people imagine that if they put the ingredients named 
into a stewpan it will " do of itself." This is a mistake; and most 
persons have seen the directions of a cookery-book strictly followed, 
and yet the dish prove uneatable. The cook has been called to 
account for the failure. She has declared that it was done exactly 
as directed in the book; but it has always turned out that she 
allowed it to boil, and so let it spoil. 

Now stewing is very different from boiling ; and any cook who 
makes a stew boil is guilty of want of attention, and even of dis- 
honesty, because she carelessly destroys the property entrusted to 
her, which otherwise would have given satisfaction and pleasure. 

To Stew a Rump of Beef. — Put the joint into a large stewpan, 
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with about a pound of butter ; set it over a stove ; turn it often, and 
well brown it all over ; then add to it some Portugal onions, carrots, 
turnips, two heads of celery, all well washed and cut in slices; 
a small bunch of herbs tied together, any of which the flavour 
is liked, and a sufficiency of bouillon or water. If the flavour of 
cloves is much liked, you may put from six to eight in this stew ; 
season with pepper and salt ; then let it stew very gently from 
three to four or Ave hours ; add a tumblerful of port wine a quarter 
of an hour before serving it, and when quite tender serve it hot with 
the vegetables round it, and the gravy over it. The bouillon or water 
should be added boiling. 

To Stew part of the Brisket. — The breast or brisket of beef (the 
most nourishing part of the ox), in France is sold very cheap, 
and they cut out all the fat for the purchaser. This, stewed pre- 
cisely as the rump, only with less butter, and a wine-glassful of 
Madeira, sherry, or port, as may best please your taste, being first 
boned and tied round, will be found most delicious. Water may be 
used instead of bouillony and the gravy will be thick and good. The 
addition of a dessert-spoonful of brown sugar will much improve the 
gravy. This is a capital remove, and if well skewered, has a very 
good effect. 

Stewfato, — This Italian dish is very easy to make, and very good 
when made. The gravy is to be eaten with plain boiled macaroni, 
arranged with butter, pepper, salt, and Parmesan cheese : mind, no 
mixtures, such as the Dutch, the English, and the French use, but 
the Parmesan of the Italians. 

To make the stew, proceed as follows : — Cut up into square pieces, 
of about two inches square, one-and-a-half pound of shin of beef; put 
it into a large stewpan, with two ounces of butter, one onion cut into 
four parts, and six cloves stuck into it ; put it over a stove, and brown it 
gently but well ; cover it up from the commencement, and shake it 
that it does not bum. The process of browning and drawing the gravy 
will take exactly half an hour, and it must be shaken very often, say 
every two or three minutes for this half hour; then put into it one 
breakfast-cupful of boiling water, and a bunch of sweet herbs, potted 
marjoram, winter savory, sweet, marjoram, and one sprig of thyme. 
Put it by the side of the fire, and let it stew (but never boil) very 
gently for four hours. Take out the herbs, serve it with another dish 
of macaroni, and it will be found excellent. The meat with a salad 
will be found perfect. 

Beef Gobbets. — Cut any piece, except the leg, into small pieces. 
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and put them into a stewpan ; cover with water, and when stewed 
an hour put in a blade of mace, a few clovee, and whole pepper 
tied loosely in a muslin, with some celery cut small; then add 
turnips, salt, carrots pared and cut in slices, parsley, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a crust of bread, and an ounce of barley or rice; coyer it close, 
and let it stew till it is tender ; then take out the herbs, spices, and 
bread ; have a French roll, nicely toasted, and cut it into four parts ; 
put these into your dish ; pour in the meat and sauce, and send it hot 
to table. 

FUUt of r«fl/.r-Take a fillet of veal ; stuff it well in the flap and 
where the bone was ; set it in your stewpan with butter, and brown it 
well ; then add three pints of houHlon or water ; stew it till it is quite 
tender; add a few morels, truffles, a tea -spoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
large one of browning, a little cayenne pepper, and a dozen mush- 
rooms ; thicken with a brown roux ; put your meat into a dish, with 
the gravy over, and forcemeat-balls round ; garnish with sliced lemon. 

Stewed Beef-aieaks, — ^Broil your steaks till half done ; then lay 
them in a stewpan, with half a pint of water, one blade of mace, an 
anchovy, a small bunch of herbs, and an onion. Make a rouxy and 
add the gravy before made to it, quite hot; then put your steak into 
it, and add a glass of white wine ; cover close, and let it stew till 
tender. Lay your steak in a dish, and the sauce over it. 

The same with OHves.^-Thia is very good with the addition of two 
dozen olives, cut round like a corkscrew (so as to take out the stones), 
and stewed in the above sauce. 

Another way. — Broil your rump-steak ; makearoMa;; add thereto 
£ried carrots, turnips, and onions, a little water or bouillon, and 
stew it very gently till perfectly tender. If not sufficiently thick, 
you may thicken it with/<?(^^ depomme de terre (arrow-root) ; season 
with pepper and salt. It is very excellent. 

A Beef 'Steak stewed in its own Gravy with Champagne, — Take the 
under-side of the sirloin of beef ; cut an inch thick ; just dip it in 
cold water; let it drain for an instant; sprinkle it on both sides with 
pepper ; then flour it thickly ; lay it on a well-tinned iron saucepan, 
with a little water in it, about a spoonful ; place it over a very gentle 
fire, and dress it, just simmering, from an hour and a-half to two 
hours, when it will become quite tender ; add salt, and turn it, when 
half done. Add a couple of spoonfuls of gravy and a glass of cham- 
pagne ; serve very hot. This is very good and very wholesome. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton. — Take out the bones, and roll it ; stuff 
it with savoury forcemeat ; trim off some of the fat, and put it in the 
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Butch oven before the fire to brown, and let the fat run off; put it 
into a stewpan, with some young onions or Portugal onions, and a 
pint of good gravy; stew rery gently till perfectly tender ; thicken 
the gravy with a little arrow-root, potato-flour, or rice-flour, rubbed 
smooth in some cold stock or water, and take out the meat ; keep it 
hot, and add the thickening ; give the sauce one boil ; put a glass 
of port wine to it, and serve it over the shoulder of mutton. A 
dozen mushrooms, soaked in vinegar and water, may be added. 
Great care should be taken that the sauce 'is not fat, for nothing is 
so horrid as to see fat floating about a dish. This dish is good as a 
change ; but there are many things preferable. 

Breast of Veal. — This can either be cooked whole or cut in pieces. 
The latter mode we prefer ; if the former, the bones should be taken 
out, roasted or browned in a stewpan, with a little butter; then add 
a little flour to make a rouXy about a pint of bouillon or water, and 
stew very gently till tender. When the gravy is added, a dozen of 
small mushrooms, wcshcd, peeled, and soaked for half an hour in 
vinegar and water, should be added. Forcemeat-balls fried, and egg- 
balls will be found an addition. If the sauce be not sufficiently thick, 
the addition of a little arrow-root will improve it. To those who like 
the flavour of mace, one blade may be introduced, and the dish must 
be seasoned with pepper and salt. If water is used instead of 
bouillon, onions must be introduced. 

The above receipt may also be varied by the omission of the 
mushrooms, the forcemeat, and egg-balls ; and the addition of one 
quart of pease, all stewed together. 

If the meat is cut up, the best mode is to fry it a light brown, in 
some butter, in a large stewpan or frying-pan ; then make a roux of 
the butter in which you have so browned your veal, and proceed as 
before directed. 

This dish is also very good with the addition of about a quarter 
of a pint of white haricot beans, first boiled tender, and then stewed 
up with your veal. 

An Irish Steto. — ^Why so called we do not know, for the Irish 
assert that they never tasted the dish out of England. 

The preparation of this dish is as follows : — Cut up any pieces of 
raw mutton — ^breast, neck, shoulder, leg, or loin — into small pieces ; 
take sliced potatoes and sliced onions, and plenty of pepper and salt; 
put them into a stewpan, with enough water to cover them, and 
stew them over a very gentle fire till all is quite tender, and the 
potatoes perfect!/ done. Serve in a large dish. 
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Stewed Fresh Ox !7bn^ue.— Soak the tongue in cold water for 
tweWe hours ; wash it and trim it well ; put it into the pot-au-feMf 
and let it simmer till tender. Then take a stowpan, and dissolve in 
it a quarter of a pound of butter ; dust into it some fine dry flour, 
and make a brown roux; moisten this with the bouillon ; add carrots, 
turnips, onions (cut in slices and fried a light brown), two dozen 
mushroom-buttons, one dessert-spoonful of sugar, pepper, and salt ; 
cut a slice of the tongue lengthways, about an inch thick, and warm 
it gently in the sauce, and serve it hot, but do not let it boiL This 
may be varied with sauce piquante (see p. 105), or sauce tartare (p. 105). 
A tongue dressed in this way will make four or five very good dishes 
as enirtes; or it may be served whole for a family dinner; but we 
much prefer a small portion served as we have here described. This 
dish is much esteemed in France, not as being of the highest French 
kitchen, but as prepared almost every day at all the reatauranta and 
eafe'e in Paris. 

German Stew. — Cut into squares three pounds of beef, and put it 
into a stewpan, with an ounce of butter and an onion cut in slices ; 
brown them gently and regularly over a slow fire ; add to them a 
quart of water, or stock, a little pepper and salt, and let them simmer 
gently for an hour and a-half or two hours, and skim it often ; have 
some young cabbages boiled and well pressed from all water, and put 
them into your stewpan with the beef for an hour, and serve all 
quite hot ; or you may put leaks and onions instead of cabbage or 
turnips, if either of the three last are preferred. 

To Stew a Shin ofJBeef.—ThiB part of the ox, which is by far the 
worst and cheapest part, may, by cooking and care, be rendered ex- 
tremely good. The shin of beef possesses a large number of sinews 
which cannot be eaten ; but they possess a great deal of nutritious jelly ; 
therefore, if you wish to make a good and wholesome dish, you should 
cut the meat off the shin of beef; break up the bone into small 
pieces, and take out all the sinews ; put the bones and sinews into a 
stewpan with some cold water, and set it on to the fire to boil ; but, 
before it boils, put in a little salt to make the scum rise, which must 
be removed; then add some onions, carrots, parsley, a root of celery, 
a bunch of savoury herbs, a burnt onion, and a few turnips. Stew 
them all from three to four hours ; then take out a portion of the 
liquor, and put it into a stewpan in which you have made a roux, 
and put your pieces of meat cut from the shin, with the vegetables 
before cut up into nice shapes, and stew the whole very gently for 
two hours and a-half more, or till the meat is perfectly tender ; but 
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nerer allow the meat to boil. This will be found good and whole- 
. some ; and the stock which you hare left from your first cooking 
will do either for soup or gravies. We have frequently given this at 
our own table, to the admiration of all who have partaken of it ; and 
we particularly recommend it to the poor, as a good, wholesome, and 
cheap dinner. 

Stfitoed Breast of Mutton. — Before we begin our receipt for this 
dish, we have a little anecdote to relate. A friend of ours, who pro- 
fessed to be able to eat anything, and not to care what it was, but 
who, nevertheless, likes all the best things, was once on a visit at our 
house in the country. He came a day before he was expected. We 
expressed our regret that he had taken us by surprise, and our sorrow 
at not knowing of his arrival before, or we would have prepared 
something that we knew he particularly liked. His reply was, that 
** he liked everything but one, and that he could not eat cooked in 
any way ; it was of no consequence ; it could not be disguised ; eat 
it he could not." " What is it?" was the observation which we 
naturally made. " A breast of mutton." This was one of the things 
we had for dinner. What to do we did not know. The dinner was 
announced. We certainly should not have presented to him a thing 
we knew to have been his aversion ; but it was the remove ; the 
dinner consisted of soup, fish, four made dishes, the stewed breast of 
mutton, a veal and ham pie, a tart, and a pudding. We had no 
time to make any alteration. We sat down to dinner. The soup 
and the fish were eaten. We kept them both on the table as long as 
possible, lest our friend should be disgusted with the remove. The 
made dishes were offered in succession, and the pie was then pro- 
posed. No ; he thought the dish before him was veal, of which he was 
particularly fond ; he would take some of that. Our flight was at 
the greatest pitch. We were about to declare the whole truth ; but 
a look from our wife settled the point : we helped him ; he ate— once, 
twice, three times, and, if he should not shook us all, he would take 
a little more, as he had had a long journey, was particularly hungry, 
and had never tasted anything so good in his life* 

To enter into an explanation at that time would have been only 
to make him uncomfortable, and to raise fancies that had no reality. 
Two days after he requested, if it would not disarrange our dinner, 
that we would repeat what he still persisted in calling the stewed 
veal ; and again, without the long journey, he managed to praise and 
eat, and eat and praise our excellent stewed veal. 

About nine years afterwards, we reminded our friend of his 
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dinner, when we heard him express the same opinion about a breast of 
mutton. His reply was ^^ No ; I remember the stewed veal. You 
do not mean to tell me tht^t I was deceived, and had eaten of my 
abomination ?" We assured him he had ; upon which he declared he 
would never again have any such prejudices; and that all he then 
meant to say was, that anything well cooked was good, and that until 
he tasted the breast of mutton at our house he had never tasted one 
fit to eat 

It is nine years since we invented this dish, and we give the 
receipt as we then prepared it : — 

First, take the breast of mutton, bone it and boil it ; that is, 
simmer it in your pot-au^feu, or soup-pot, for half an hour very 
gently ; take it out, and place it before the fire to brown in a Dutch 
oven, with a tin imdemeath to catch the fat that runs from it ; turn 
it frequently, and brown it all over, top and bottom ; then put a little 
of the fat that has so run from it in the process of browning or roast- 
ing into a stewpan, and add to it as much flour (dry) as it will 
absorb, so as to make a rotsx ; moisten with bciling bouillon your 
rouxi take some small onions (the hearts), about twelve, and as many 
mushrooms soaked in vinegar and water, two carrots cut into very 
thin slices, a little chopped parsley, and the juice of a lemon ; put the 
breast of mutton into the sauce thus prepared, and set it by the side 
of the fire to stew gently till quite tender. Great care should be taken 
that if any fat from the mutton should rise to the top of the stew, it 
should be taken off; season with pepper and salt Serve it hot, with 
the sauce poured over. This might be varied with sauce piquante, or 
tartare, or tomato. 

Another way. — Merely simmer till quite tender in the soup-pot, 
rub over with egg and fine bread-crumbs, and broil; served with 
any of the above sauces it is very good, or with a aoubiasey or the 
same of chestnuts put round it 

Stew$d BrM9t of Veal* — ^This may be stuffed with veal stuffing, 
and stewed. 

Brazing is only another mode of stewing which they have in 
France, and which, in ordinary kitchens, we have not great convenience 
for. The covers of the stewpans, &c., in France, are all made to 
enable you to braze with them ; and even the earthenware pipkins 
(jterrinea) have covers to them, made with a groove round them, to 
enable you 1 0. put on red-hot charcoal. The coals used in England, 
as we said before, are not so favourable for cooking as the charcoal; 
because, put red-hot cinders of coals on your saucepan lids, and they 
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will get cold instantly ; whereas, in the use of charcoal) they will 
continue a long time hot It must, therefore, he understood, that 
without charcoal there can he no hraze. The process is extremely 
easy. Having hrowned, as for stewing, what you wish to hraze, and 
put in your stock, your stewing commences — with a yery gentle fire 
underneath, and the hot charcoal on the cover of your saucepan, to 
absorb the steam and brown the top. The gravy, by this mode of 
cooking, is very rich and highly-coloured, and, if you have the 
convenience, it is superior to the ordinary stewing. Most things 
brazed should also be glazed. Many dishes are very good this way. 
A rump of beef is better so arranged than stewed ; but after the gravy 
or stock is added, charcoal should be placed and kept on the cover till 
it is done, kfrieandeau must be so cooked. 

Frieandeau of Veal* — ^This favourite dish in France is most 
excellent if well made. It is from a portion of the fillet of veal, 
which is cut open, laid flat, and then larded with fat bacon. Nothing 
is more simple than this operation. A larding needle, pointed at one 
end, and hollow at the other, and slit into four divisions, is procured 
at the ironmongers. In the large end is placed the bacon, cut into 
long strips ; and as the needle enters the meat the four parts compress 
and hold the bacon tight till it is inserted in the meat, when they will 
naturally open and leave the bacon in the veal. This must be larded 
all over. Take a large stewpan ; put into it \ lb. of butter. Prepare 
as follows : — six carrots, cut in slices and well washed, six turnips, 
six large onions (Portugal), two dozen mushrooms soaked in vinegar 
and water, two bay-leaves, a bouquet of parsley, one sprig of 
lemon thyme ; add four cloves and one small blade of mace (both 
these may be omitted, if the flavour is not liked) ; then cut about 
four rashers of fat bacon, and place them over your vegetables; 
set them in your stewpan on a slow fire of charcoal, and stew 
them very gently in the butter for about ten minutes ; then add 
about three-quarters of a pint of good rich stock, and set your fri- 
candeau on the top. Do not disturb either the bacon or the vege- 
tables. If your frieandeau is very large, the quantity of vegetables 
should be increased, so as to form a coating at the bottom of your 
stewpan, of from one to one-and-a-half inches ; place a sheet of 
paper at the top of your frieandeauy and set on the cover ; reduce 
your charcoal fire by placing charcoal cinders over it, and let it stew 
very gently. It wiU take two or three hours to cook. Place from 
time to time live charcoal on the lid of your stewpan; and about 
twenty minutes before it is done, take off the paper, and place more 
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fresh coals on the lid, to brown the top. If the top be not of a beau- 
tiful gold colour, glaze it with your dissolved glaze and paste-brush. 
Thus this meat obtains all the flaTour of the yegetables, and is, in 
reality, cooked in the steam of them. It should be served either 
with the gravy in which it has been cooked, a la jardiniere, aux 
ijnnardsj d toaeUUy or d la ehicorief which, being interpreted, means, 
with the same vegetables as are described for JuHenne, stewed in 
strong gravy or spinach, sorrel, or endive stewed like spinach. 



CHAPTEE XrV. 

MADS DISHES. 

This chapter will include roasting, boiling, stewing, brazing, broiling, 
frying, &c. In it we shall attempt to show how English cooks may 
rival those of other nations. It is the made dishes which show if the 
mistress of the establishment, as well as the cook, understands the true 
art of cooking. Painters talk of the Chiaro-oscuro, and the accessories 
of the picture. Presume, then, the dinner table to be the picture, the 
made dishes are the accessories and the Chiaro-oscuro. These make up 
the picture. Thousands of people can enjoy a beautiful view ; few can 
make a picture from it. The same thing may be said of a dinner. 
Everybody knows that an hour in the day is appointed for this meal ; 
but how few know how to order it ! and when ordered, how few 
know how to cook what is ordered ! Nothing should clash ; nothing 
should be ordered that is not in itself perfect. This is the true 
department of the mistress of the house. How seldom can she fulfil 
her duty ! What have we not seen put down for four comer dishes ! 
What have we not seen put down for a second course ! Every 
imaginable thing that could be suggested, but the right ; and when 
the field to gather from is considered, it is astonishing to think what 
miserable failures are frequently made. Dinner givers should select 
carefully from the made dishes, for many people dine from them ; and it 
is in this selection, and the excellence of their cooking, that people are 
judged, and their dinners appreciated. We have before us some 
receipts for dinners given by Brillat Savarin, which he calls exqui- 
site and simple ! (we translate them for the edification of our 
readers) for the year. He begins with the month of 

Jantjabt. — For six people. — Soup Julienne, made fromconsommS 
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of veal ; a turbot boiled with anchovy sauce ; beef-Bteaks, glazed, and 
mashed potatoes; a chicken, with rich sauce conBomm6; quails 
bardes; grilled mushrooms, demi-glaze ; lemon jelly; and for an 
extra, cabbages h la D*Artois. 

FEBRUA.RT. — For siz or nine persons. — Potage au celery ; a piece 
of beef according to the Butch fashion ; fillets of carp in papers, k la 
D'Uzelle; partridges k la F6rigord; a capon, with water- cresses ; 
eggs h la Dauphine ; preserved strawberry jelly ; les darioles {iTorange. 

March. — Semoline soup, in consomm6 ; a small turbot broiled, 
with maitre d'hdtel sauce ; fillets of beef, with Madeira wine ; fried 
fowl k la Yiennoise ; grives (thrusb) bardes ; artichokes, Lyonnaise 
fashion ; cream plombi^re k I'abricot; for an extra dish, a soufiiea of 



April — Soup. — All sorts of vegetables, in consomm^e d la jar- 
diniere; a leg of mutton, brazed for seven hours, with lettuces ; fried 
fresh cod ; les quenelles of game, supreme ; les vanneaux bardes ; 
artichokes, Lyons fashion ; jelly of four fruits, in a mould ; for an 
extra dish, biscuit k la cr^me. 

May and June. — Lettuce soup, with consomm6 ; fillet of veal, k 
la Proven^ale ; a vol au vent, k I'Espagnole ; a fowl k la chevry ; 
pigeons de voliere; mushrooms, Italian fashion; a Charlotte Farisien; 
for an extra dish, ramakins. 

August. — ^Le potage a la Clermont (not in Surrey) ; a piece of 
beef, garnished as in Hussia ; a breast of veal k la Lyonnaise ; a fowl 
k la cr^me ; ducklings ; spinach in the English mode ; peach jelly, 
in a mould; for an extra dish, chesefotidua. 

November. — Barley soup, Orleans fashion; a quarter of fresh 
pork ; English ditto ; fricaseed fowls, good woman mode; the bread of 
carpe, royal mode: Bouen ducklings; turnips as at Chartres; 
lemon jelly ; biscuits k la cr^me ; semoline soup in consomm^ ; 
piece of beef, Marschale fashion ; fowls, Italian fashion ; fried whit- 
ing, dressed as in England; spinach au Yeloute; Madeira wine 
jelly ; les manons d'abricots. — For ten or twelve persona. Potage of 
Brussels sprouts; rice ^la D 'Orleans; carpe k la etuv6; fried soles, 
English fashion; breast of veal stuffed and roasted; a quarter of 
wild boar, marine, poivrade sauce ; ox palates k la Dauphine ; 
fowls k la reine, with Madeira wine ; le foies gras k la St. Cloud, 
sauce Perigueux; wild ducks, saut6, k la Bordelaise; wild rabbit 
bardes, roasted ; a capon with water-cresses ; meringues k la vanille ; 
truffles k la serviette; potatoes, maitre d'hotel sauce; mushroom 
toasts ; sherry jelly ; apricot marmalade made into pancakes. 
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Dbcehbeb. — Sago Boup, in a par6e of lentila ; lettuce ditto ; con- 
8omm6 of fowls; a matelote of fish, with claret wine; cod-fish, 
English mode ; fillet of beef, Italian fashion ; partridges, and 
cabbage, and roots glazed; la timbale de nouilles k la reine, 
garnished; fillets of rabbit glazed; stewed endive; VepigramfM 
of lamb ; cucumber sauce ; fowl k la Marengo ; pheasants and orto- 
lans ; fowls k la reine ; peas with cream and rice ; cake k la rojale ; 
mushrooms in the provincial fashion ; poached eggs and stewed 
sorrel ; jelly and mint cream ; cream blanc-manger. 

We have given these bills of fare of the celebrated Brillat Savarin 
as some little idea of our principle, that nothing should clash. All 
that we wish, in conclusion, to impress on our readers is, that made 
dishes must be well made, and served hot; and the more delicate they 
are the more thej please. 

To make a Hash. — If it be of any cold meat, cut it from the bone 
in nice slices, and lay it on one side till wanted, and break up the 
bones. Put into a stewpan a sliced onion, a carrot, and a turnip, 
with about an ounce of- butter. Brown these over a very gentle fire, 
and then add the bones, with about a pint of water and a little pepper 
and salt ; boil these until reduced about one-third ; strain, and make 
a brown roux; add the gravy, quite hot, by degrees, and give it a 
boil, so that the rawness of the flour may be completely expelled. 
If not sufficiently rich, put in about half a tea-spoonful of brown 
sugar, and if the colour be not good, brown it with a little ordinary 
browning ; then lay the slices of cold meat in the stewpan by the side of 
the fire. Let the meat get thoroughly hot, but do not allow it to boil. 
Serve, with the slices of the meat placed in the centre and round the 
edges of the dish. 

The flavour of hashes may be varied by the addition of spices and 
sauces of different kinds. If previously cooked and only warmed, it 
will be found both tender and delicate, while if it be boiled it will be 
hard and indigestible. A hash may be made of any cold meat 

Ox Folates require soaking and washing, plenty of time being 
allowed for the blood to run out. They are then to be placed in water 
and boiled until the skin can with ease be scraped off. Bemove all 
the black parts. Some persons like them made into a curry ; others 
prefer them stewed in white sauce with mushrooms; while, for 
various tastes, they are stewed in brown sauce, with Madeira wine, 
with the Maitre cTSotel sauce, with eoubiase of onions, and with 
Parmesan cheese, cut into strips like macaroni (see tripe and cheese 
for this receipt). In whatever way they are cooked, however, they 
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require high seaaoniog, and rich grayiea or sauces, or thej are taste- 
less and insipid. 

Tripe has many admirers ; while there are many, also, who would 
not taste it under any circumstances. We have known the prejudice 
against this dish so strong as to produce nausea upon its heing men- 
tioned. Tripe is yery good with cheese, when it is known as tripe 
and cheese, or 

Tripe d ritalienne.—Teke of single tripe a sufficient quantity, 
wash it well and hoil it in milk till quite tender. Cut it in thin 
strips like rihhon macaronu Take a stewpan, and dissolve in it 
three ounces of good butter, in which stew gently an onion, cut yery 
small ; mince up exceedingly fine from two to three table-spoonfuls 
of parsley, throw them into the stewpan; add the tripe, cut as 
before directed. Dust in a quarter of a pound of Parmesan cheese, 
nicely grated, until the butter is of sufficient thickness to form a rich 
sauce. If a larger quantity of sauce be required, a few spoonfuls of 
the milk and water in which you have boiled the tripe, or two or 
three spoonfuls of strong gravy may be added. Serve very hot 

Tripe fried in Batter, — Cold tripe, which has been boiled in milk, 
is cut into small nicely-shaped slices, dipped in batter, and fried 
a beautiful gold colour in good fresh butter ; serve it nicely laid 
round a small dish, with sauce a VEollandaiet in the middle. 

Another way.—Take sufficient fat double tripe, well cleaned, and 
soak it for an hour. Cut it into small pieces, put it into a clean 
stewpan, with six or eight small Portugal onions, with milk and 
water. Stew the whole with milk and water very gently till tender, 
and season with pepper and salt Then rub well together a good 
lump of butter and some flour, to thicken the gravy ; and serve as a 
side dish, with plenty of good mustard- 

Oao Tails, — Take two tails, wash them well, divide them at the 
joints, and soak them a short time in water. Boil them in cold 
water, as before directed for making soup (vide pot-au-feujf add two 
onions, one carrot, a turnip, a few of the outside leaves of a root of 
celery, well washed, and a burnt onion for colouring. The vegetables 
should not be put in until the water boils, when the fire should be 
reduced by putting cinders over it (we speak of a stove). Then stew 
or simmer them very gently till the meat is quite tender, and will 
easily leave the bone. Dissolve in another stewpan ^ lb. of butter, 
and put in an onion cut in slices; or, what would be better, a dozen 
young onions, and a carrot cut into slices. Stew these gently in the 
butter till tender ; then dust in some fine dry flour, and stir it well 
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together to make a roux. Moisten with the liquor in which the tails 
haye heen boiled ; season with pepper and salt and one lump of sugar ; 
arrange the largest joints of the ox tail in a dish, pour oyer the sauce 
and yegetahles, and serye hot. 

Beef d'la-mode.—The part of the beef usually taken for this dish is 
the silyer side of the round, which should be entirely free from bone. 
Lard it with about a dozen or fifteen large lardrons of fat bacon ; put 
it into a stewpao, with about a quarter of a lb. of butter, and place it 
oyer a gentle stoye, and brown slightly. Then haye a calf s foot 
diyided into four or six pieces, and lay it in the stewpan ; add four 
or fiye onions, and three carrots cut in slices, with two bay-leayes, 
four cloyes, salt and pepper, half-a-pound of bacon cut into square 
pieces, and about a pint of boiling water. Without the water boils it 
will not amalgamate with the butter. Coyer down the lid of the stew- 
pan quite close, and let the whole simmer yery gently for fiye hours. 
About twenty minutes before it is seryed, add two wine glasses of 
pale brandy, takeout the beef; thicken the sauce, and then pour in 
the bacon fat and yegetables oyer the beef. This is good either hot or 
cold, and if well made is a yery presentable dish. In France, this 
dish is generally made in an earthen pan, like the pot-au-feu ; but 
it can be made in an iron stewpan, although the former is preferable. 

J^illet of £ee/.^T\dBf in France, is what, in England, we call the 
under side of the sirloin of beef. It is what the French consider the 
true beef-steak, and is sold, generally, at double the price of the whole 
sirloin. There are seyeral modes of cooking it. Sometimes it is broiled 
like a rump-steak, by being kept continually turned till done, neyer 
allowing one side to face the fire for more than two or three seconds 
at a time. Then mix together butter and chopped parsley, with a 
little pepper and salt, and put it on, with a good squeeze of lemon, the 
instant the fillet is taken from the fire ; or it is excellent if seryed 
with anchoyy butter. It is also cooked in its own grayy, with cham- 
pagne; and sometimes with tomato or piquant sauce. All these 
modes are good. The French occasionally fry, or, as they call it, 
saut^f beef fillets. Another good way is to pepper and salt them, dip 
them in fresh butter, and then fry them. Of course, it is to be under- 
stood that they are to be cut in slices like beef-steaks, either by the 
butcher or the cook, and well flattened by being lightly beaten with 
the flat side of a chopper. With oliyes also, fillets of beef are yery 
good. 

Beef and Egg Croquettes. — ^We give this name to a dish we neyer 
saw anywhere but at our own table. It is prepared as follows: — 
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Take a pound or a pound and a-half of cold beef and minoe it yeiy 
fine ; then put it into a mortar, with a yery small Portugal onion, 
about a tablespoonful of parsley chopped fine, and an ounce of good 
butter, with salt and pepper, and work all well together. Boil six 
fresh eggs for twelve minates, dip them in cold water, and take off 
the shells and skins ; take out the meat from the mortar, moisten it 
with the well-beaten white of an egg, and cover the eggs, with 
the meat so prepared, about half-an-inch thick. Boll them in 
flour, or fine bread-crumbs ; try them in boiling oU ; drain them 
well; make a gravy from the bones of the cold meat; then stew 
it, and add any flavour you like, by means of any sauce that suits 
your fancy. Out the croquettes longways with a sharp knife, 
place them in the dish, and put the thick sauce in the middle. This 
dish is very pleasing to the eye, and agreeable to the palate, and may 
be made of any cold meat, game, or poultry. 

Beef Kidneyi. — Take a nice fresh beef kidney, and cut it in half; 
take out the white piece which runs down the middle, and then out the 
kidney in thin slices. Put into a frying-pan about two ounces of butter 
and the slices of kidney, and fry them till they are brown ; then dust 
in about half a teaspoonful of flour, and keep stirring till it has become 
pretty thick ; add pepper and salt, and about two table-spoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, and moisten the kidney with a little boiling soup or 
water, and a glass of port wine ; simmer till the kidney is quite done, 
and serve very hot. 

Foie de VeaUy or CeUfs liver. — There are several modes of dressing 
this most excellent dish ; but the method we most approve is that 
adopted at Lyons. The liver is placed in vinegar and water for half 
an hour; it is then cut in slices as thin as possible, and rolled in 
flour, fried very crisp, and served with fried onions over them, 
without any other sauce. 

Another mode is to dress it precisely as described for beef kidneys, 
only in place of the parsley add one dozen mushroom buttons, first 
soaked in vinegar and water, and cut up into small bits. It is also 
very good saut^^ and served with tomato sauce. It makes an excellent 
paid, boiled and beaten down in a mortar with its own weight of 
butter, and plenty of spices, and put into an earthen pot into the 
oven for half an hour, with the top covered with clarified butter. It 
will keep a long time good, and the addition of truffles improves it 
very much. 

A Veal and Ham Pie, — Take about one pound of cold veal ; chop 
and pound it ; add pepper and salt, a little parsley minced, and a few 
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of the green parts of some young onions chopped up very fine. Mix 
all in a mortar, and then set it aside till wanted ; take about one 
pound of cooked ham, fat and lean, which also chop and pound in a 
mortar, and put aside. Take one pound of cold boiled liver, which 
also chop and pound in a mortar, and one pound of sausage-meat. 
Prepare a pie-dish by putting a crust all round to the bottom ; then 
place in the dish a thin layer of sausage-meat, with slices of truffles 
stuck here and there ; put another layer of the pounded ham, then 
the truffles again, then the veal, and more truffles, then the liver ; and 
proceed in this way till the dish is full. Cover the whole with a light 
flaky crust, and send it to the baker's. As soon as the crust is done, 
the dish is cooked. A small tea-cup of good gravy will improve the 
flavour of the pie. This pie will be found good either hot or cold, 
or it may be put into a raised crust, and served cold. It is certainly 
a great improvement on the ordinary veal and ham pie. The truffles 
give it a most excellent flavour ; and made in this manner, it is as 
flne as a StroBhourg pati. 

Sweetbread. — Take a large throat sweetbread, and lard it with 
extremely fine bacon, after it has been prepared by putting it in some 
warm water, and boiling it for about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then take about a dozen blanched almonds, and stick them over the 
top of the sweetbread ; egg over the sweelbread with a paste-brush, 
so as not to touch either the lardoons or the blanched almonds ; put 
it into a Dutch oven to roast very gently, so as to make it of a light 
gold colour. Then have ready some strong eonsomme^ which reduce 
to a demi-glaze by quick boiling ; add thereto a little sugar, and season 
with pepper and salt; put in a few mushroom-buttons, soaked in 
vinegar and water ; set the sweetbread in the stewpan, and let it 
simmer for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, with red-hot charcoal 
on the lid of the stewpan, and serve it^hot 

Or it may be stewed in white sauce, in which a slice of onion has 
been infused and taken out, with two dozen button-mushrooms, after, 
or without, being larded ; or you may roast it plainly, and serve in a 
good rich gravy ; in fact, there is only one way in which it is not 
good, and that is boiled. 

Mutton Cutlets d la Soubisse, — Make the soubisse as before 
described (page 104). Prepare your cutlets from the neck of mutton, 
trimming off the fat and the end of the bone ; put them into your 
soup-pot, or pot-au-feu, and simmer them very gently till done ; take 
them out, rub over sweet oil or egg, and fine bread-crumbs ; place them 
on your gridiron, and broil them — turning them very frequently. 
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and taking care that they are not burnt. Or they may be fried la 
oil (see Frying). Put the a&ubisae into the dish ; hare ready a prettily 
curled frill of nice white paper for each cutlet ; lay them tastefully 
round your dish, and serre them hot 

Escailope de Veau.—^auoe T^wtato.— This dish, which we think 
perfect, is to be prepared as follows:— Take any portion of the fleshy 
part of veal; cut the escallopes into pear shapes, and yery thin ; egg 
them over, and co?er them with bread-crumbs; fry them in oil; 
have ready your sauce tomate; put it in a dish, and lay your escal- 
lopes tastefully round your dish, and serre hot. These may be served 
with stewed spinach (page 107), stewed sorrel (page 107), or stewed 
endive (page 108) ; either way they are both elegant and good. 

Veal Cutlets with fim herbs. — ^These are usually served in France 
in papers, but is not the best of French dishes. The cutlets, or, as 
we should say in England, chops, are cut from the neck. The com- 
mon mode of cooking is to chop up onions and parsley, and put it 
over either side of the cutlet, with pepper and salt; envelop in 
a buttered paper, broil them from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
and serve very hot. We have often thought a thin slice of ham, put 
on either side, would be an improvement. 

Blanquette de Veau. — This is a dish which may be easily made 
from every part of either hot or cold veal ; and if well arranged it is 
pleasing both to the sight and taste. The best mode is to cut suffi- 
cient veal in slices, which, if raw, should be cooked as follows : — Put 
into a stewpan some water, and an equal quantity of milk, an onion, 
some pepper and salt, and a himquet of parsley. Bring them to boil ; 
then withdraw it from the fire, and lay in your veal ; simmer it very 
gently till done ; then take another saucepan, and make a white roux 
in it ; moisten this roux with some of liie gravy in which the veal 
was stewed till it is of a sufficient consistence ; add from two to three 
dozen mushrooms, previously soaked in vinegar and water ; lay in 
the veal, and let it again simmer very gently. If the sauce is not 
thick enough, it must be made so with the yolks of a couple of well- 
beaten eggs. Some persons serve the onion in the dish ; but before 
it is served, squeeze into it the juice of a small lemon. As regards 
the seasoning, nothing should predominate, and all the flavours should 
so blend as to make a perfect *^ ensemble :" without this, the cooking 
is not good. 

Jtoffnons de Veau. — ^There are several ways of cooking veal kid- 
neys: one is to cut them into slices, and cook in precisely the 
same way as beef kidneys (page 150) ; another mode is to cook them 
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in a white sauce, with mushrooms, like the preceding Blanquette de 
Veau; hut the way which we think them hest is in an omelet, when 
they will he found most excellent. 

Ccdfs Sead, — The various ways in which calfs head can he 
dressed are all good hut the English — that of simply hoiling. This 
is the worst, although it must he so done for all the other modes. In 
France this dish en tortus — ^that is, like turtle — is excellent. It is 
prepared as follows : — ^Take the hone out of the head ; hoil it ; make 
a rich grayy, consisting of a weU-thickened conaomtni; add two 
dozen oliyes, cut round, so as to extract the stone; two or three 
dozen mushrooms, soaked in vinegar and water; two or three 
gherkins, cut in slices, and a little vinegar; lay in the honed 
head two dozen godiveauxy one dozen cocks*-comhs, and two eggs, 
poached hard ; four or six pieces of hread, cut into pear shapes, and 
fried very crisp ; put one glass of Madeira in the sauce, and serve very 
hot, well arranged in the dish. In France they add three or four 
crayfish, boiled and placed on the top of the dish. The common hashed 
caifs head of this country, if well done, is by no means a bad dish. 
Proceed as follows : — ^Take a cold calf s head, and cut it in nice 
square bits, about two inches square. Put into a stewpan about one 
pint of good rich gravy, and make it hot ; thicken it with a roux ; 
add a glass of sherry, a little pepper and salt, to season it to 
taste ; make forcemeat and %^ balls, as described for mock-turtle- 
soup. Warm the head up by the side of the fire ; ten minutes before 
serving, slip in the forcemeat and egg balls, which should have been 
previously fried a light gold colour. In France they cat the calfs 
liead boiled, and served with sauce d la maitre (Thdtelf and cold, with 
pepper and salt, oil and vinegar. 

Macaroni, — This dish is of Italian origin, and ought to be more 
used in this country, as it is very easy of digestion. The true 
Italian way to eat and enjoy this dish is as follows :— Fill a large 
sauce or stewpan with water ; put in a little salt, not too much, and 
let it boil. As soon as it boils, break the macaroni into the boiling 
water, and let it boil for from twenty minutes to three quarters of an 
hour. When perfectly tender it is done ; if allowed to boil too long 
it becomes disagreeable. *^Au point," as the French say, is the thing 
always to be aimed at, and, with attention, obtained. Then pour it 
into a sieve or colander, and drain it well from the water in which 
it has been boiled; have ready in a dish about four or six 
ounces of good butter, cut up into little bits, with pepper and salt 
to taste; and for half a pound of macaroni grate a quarter of a pound 
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of Parmesan cheese ; mix the macaroni and the hutter together in 
the dish, dust the cheese over it, and send it to tahle very hot 

The English and French modes of cooking this, with a mixture of 
Parmesan and Dutch, or Cheshire or Gruy^re cheeses, is decidedly 
had, and ought to he avoided. In hoth countries macaroni is used as 
a second-course dish, and is cooked in.milk, and then moistened vith 
a little cream, the cheese dusted over it, and the salamander passed 
over two or three times, or put into a quick oven, and served brown. 
The Italians have a way of cooking it as above, then putting it into a 
mould, with mushrooms and liver, out into small pieces, and boiling 
it and turning it out ; but this is merely for a variation, in order to 
destroy the sameness. 

Macaroni Fudding* — Boil the macaroni first in water and then in 
milk to make it white ; butter a mould well ; and when the macaroni 
is tender, wind it inside the mould ; have ready a savoury forcemeat, 
which put all round next the macaroni, and then the frieasUe. Set 
the mould in a stewpa^n until it is done ; turn it out, and pour a good 
white sauce over it The frieataee to be made of sweetbreads, cold 
chicken, forcemeat balls, and hard-boiled yolks of eggs. Also, stewed 
mushrooms may be added if liked. 

MavioUs is one of the best dishes of the Italian cuisine; and, 
although easily made, is seldom seen in England, and little known in 
France. Macaroni paste, which is nothing more than flour moistened 
with eggs, is rolled out as thin as a wafer and dried in the sun ; or, 
in England, it can be dried in a cool oven in a very few minutes, or 
on a cool hot plate. It is cut into pieces about an inch square, 
moistened with a little white of egg, filled with a little chopped brains 
and parsley, pepper and salt ; and made up into little squares — ^the 
white of egg making the macaroni paste stick together. After this 
is prepared, place the ravioles in a strong gravy to stew till quite 
tender, and dust in some grated Parmesan cheese for thickening your 
gravy. This is a most excellent dish. 

Brains, — The brains of all animals are much esteemed abroad, 
and make most excellent dishes ; but, in this country, those of calves 
only are eaten ; and even these are only served with a calf s head. 
Now all brains are good eating. Those of the ox require much 
soaking; they should then be boiled, cut into small pieces, and 
Med in batter, or served d la maitrs d^ hotel. They are also nice if 
mixed with fine herbs, and served with mushrooms , or put into crust 
and served as patds. In fact, they form a valuable addition to the 
cuisine, and they are highly nutritious. We have often been surprised 
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that these articles of food should not be used with us as they are on 
the continent. The following is a dish which we have never seen in 
£ngland, but which forms a most excellent plat, 

Fied de Moutotty d la JPouUtle ; or, Sheep* $ Feet.^-Th\B is a common 
and much esteemed dish in France. The feet are well cleaned, but 
can be bought ready cleaned at the tripe shop. Stew them very 
gently in some veal stock till they are perfectly tender, or in a little 
water; but do not let them boil. Then make a white sauce : add to 
it a dozen button-mushrooms soaked in vinegar and water, and the 
juice of a lemon. Warm the sheep's feet in this sauoe, and send 
them hot to table. This forms a very pretty and good dish. The 
feet of oxen or calves which have been used for making jelly are also 
good. If the bones are carefully taken out, and the meat put into 
cold water to blanch, they can be served in the same way ; or they 
may be sent to table with maitre cFhdtel sauce ; or with a little of the 
liquor in which they have been boiled, with an onion cut up and 
stewed in a little butter till tender, and thickened with some Parmesan 
oheese, and moistened with the gravy or liquor. 

Veal RoUa, — ^Take slices of veal and ham — the veal in rather the 
larger proportion; chop them very fine; season with pepper, salt, 
and mace ; moisten with cream ; mix well together, and enclose the 
meat in puff paste ; glaze them or not as may be approved. 

An excellent Italian IHth, — Take either beef, mutton, veal, fish, or 
fowl, devoid of all skin or sinews ; mince it small; add parsley, thyme, 
and herbs according to taste; a little onion and spice is also re- 
quisite : mix them with eggs, in about the proportion of one egg 
to each balL Tomato is a good addition. Make a good stew of stock 
and wine to taste, then put the balls of meat into it, and stew it over 
a slow fire to prevent them breaking. 

Rice and Cheeae, — ^Take half-a-pound of Patna rice, and boil it 
until quite dry; pour it into a sieve or colander and drain from it all 
the water ; put three ounces of butter, cut into small pieces, in a 
dish ; pepper and salt to your taste ; mix it well ; and mix with it a 
quarter of a pound of Parmesan cheese. This iz most excellent, 
and should be served like macaroni, if there be no fish, as the first 
dish. 

Riee and Gaihaffe.^-^Thia is another of those Italian dishes usually 
served in the room of fish. It ought, perhaps, to come in another 
part of our book, under the head of *^ Yegetables," but we here insert 
it as a made dish. It is much admired, and easily made ; but requires 
care. Take a white-heart cabbage, boil it and let it get cold, but 
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carefally strain all water from it. Take a quarter of a pound of lioe 
and boil it quite dry, strain it well, and let that also ^t cold. Chop 
the cabbage small, and set it aside till wanted. Take a quarter of 
a pound of butter and dissolve it in a stewpan, chop up fine a large 
Portugal onion and a handful of parsley, stew the onion in batter, 
but so as to keep it crisp without letting it take any colour ; then 
add, by degrees, the chopped cabbage, the boiled rice, and the chopped 
parsley, keeping it stirred in the stewpan till all is well hot ; then 
dust into it a quarter of a pound of grated Parmesan cheese. This 
should be serred yery hot as a substitute for fish ; and will be found 
excellent. 

Coid Veal Salad is another Italian dish, which has both an agree- 
able appearance and good taste. Cut some slices of veal thin, and 
lay them tastefully on a dish; with layers of anehoyies, boned, 
washed, and scaled ; a little pepper, salt, oil, and vinegar. It may be 
garnished with a few hard eggs cut in quarters, and placed round the 
dish. 

Beef Steaks and Mushrooma^ with Madeira TFwi*.— Put your beef 
steak (that should not be longer than your stewpan, which for this 
dish should be an oval one,) into the stewpan, with a good lump of 
butter, over a gentle charcoal stove, and turn it very frequently till 
it is well browned on both sides ; when this is accomplished, dust in 
some fine flour, about a table-spoonful — not more, which must be 
moistened with bouHhn^ eonaommd, or water. Set it by the side of 
the fire, and let it stew very gently till it is quite tender. Then cut up 
some hearts only of very young onions, and put in about two dozen 
button-mushrooms, soaked in vinegar and water, and one glass of 
Madeira wine, and a bouquet of parsley. Let these stew gently until 
the onions and mushrooms are done ; then take out the bouquet, and 
serve with the sauce over. 

Veal d la Bourgeois.— Tske any part of the veal that is not too fat, 
put it into a stewpan with a litUe butter till it is well browned. 
Then dust in some fine flour to make a roux, which should be 
moistened with water or bouilkm, and set on the side of the fljre to 
stew. Have ready half a bunch of very young carrots, well washed 
and scraped ; put them into the stewpan, . and let all stew till the 
meat and vegetables are quite tender. A teaspoonful of brown sugar 
will improve this dish. Serve hot; with the meat in the centre, 
carrots round, and the sauce over. 

Turkey Oihkta with IV*rm]p». —Wash and clean the giblets ; put 
them into a saucepan with an onion and a little pepper and salt* 
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simmer them till tender; take them out and cut them into convenient 
pieces, and lay them into a stewpan with ahout a quarter of a pound 
of hutter, some turnips cut into slices, and placed in the hottom after 
the gihlets have obtained sufficient colour. Then take out the turnips, 
add as much flour as the butter will absorb, and moisten with bouillon 
and port wine. Place the giblets and vegetables back in the stewpan, 
and stew for one hour, or till the whole is quite tender ; and serve 
together. 

Ragodt de Mutton — French manner. — Cut a breast of mutton into 
slices, and put them into a fryingpan without any butter, as the fat 
from the mutton will be quite sufficient. Brown them well over a 
slow fire, but take care not to make them hard. When they are 
done, put them into a stewpan. Cut some onions and brown them in 
the mutton fat in the fryingpan ; and put them also, as they are done, 
into the stewpan. Cut some well-washed carrots in slices, and brown 
them in the same way as the onions ; and when done put them into 
the stewpan with some kidney potatoes. Then, if you have much 
fat left in the fryingpan, pour away about half of it, and dust in as 
much dry flour as the remainder will absorb, and make a brown 
rouxy which moisten with a little bouillon or water; add the same to 
the ragout ; set it by the side of the fire till quite tender. Some 
persons put about a dozen new kidney potatoes into this ragout and a 
bouquet of parsley. When ready, it should be tastefully arranged in 
the dish and served very hot. This is a very good family dish. 

Breast of Veal is excellent if cooked in precisely the same way as 
the last receipt, with the exception of first putting a lump of butter in 
your fryingpan to prevent the veal from burning. 

Bre€t8t of Veal Stuffed and Brazed. — Take out all the bones and 
stuff the breast with forcemeat ; put it into a stewpan with a lump of 
butter, and brown it ; then dust in some flour to make a roux ; 
moisten with good veal eonsomm^ ; reduce the fire ; cover down the 
stewpan close, put hot charcoal on the cover, and stew gently till 
perfectly tender. Add a teaspoonful of sugar, with pepper and salt, 
to the gravy; and, if too thick, thin with a little more gravy and 
water. ' You may glaze the top of this if you choose ; or it may be 
varied by the addition of yoimg carrots or mushrooms ; or it may be 
served with sauce tartare^ stewed spinach, endive, or sorrel. 

Scotch CoUops. — Cut up in mincemeat one pound or one pound 
and a-half of any part of beef; put it into a brown jar, with an onion 
minced, and a small piece of butter ; tie it up, and put the jar into a 
saucepan of boiling water ; let it stand an hour or an hour and a-half 
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in the boiling water ; take it out, season with cayexme pepper, salt, 
and a spoonful of vinegar, and serve very hoi 

Catiehn de Bmuf, — ^Ghop up some beef and fat bacon; season 
with an onion, chopped very fine, and some parsley, with pepper and 
salt. Koll it into a ball; cover it with buttered paper; envelop it 
in a flour-and-water orust, and bake it in a moderate oven for two 
hours; take it out of the crust, and serve with a good brown gravy 
over it. 

This may also be made of veal, with mushrooms, lamb, mutton, 
or pork, and seasoned according to taste. 

Veal Oollope. — English Receipt, — Take two pounds of veal cutlets ; 
cut them into nice shapes ; beat them flat with a rolling-pin, or the 
side of a chopper ; put the meat into an oval stewpan, with a good 
slice of butter, about a quarter of a pound. Brown them well in the 
stewpan, then dust in as much flour as the butter wUl absorb ; add 
lemon rind and a little juice, and, for those who like the flavour, a 
blade of mace; add two cups of gravy to the coUops, and set it by the 
side of the fire to simmer till perfectly tender. Season with pepper, 
salt, and a tea-spoonful of brown sugar ; garnish the dish with hard 
eggs, cut into quarters or slices, and serve very hot We can recom* 
mend this dish as particularly good and simple. 

Ox Feetf Cow Meek, or Calvet^ Feet, — Wq believe that a strong 
prejudice exists against ox feet and cow-heels, although not against 
calves' feet ; but we are unaUe to state any leason for the distinetlon. 
They are all, howevm*, cooked in the same manner. Having obtained 
the cow-heels, well cleaned, from the tripe shop, put them into hot 
water, and let them soak till the water is cold. Then put them into 
cold water, and bring them to boil ; throw away this water ; put 
them into more cold water, and boil them up a second time ; then 
withdraw them to the side of the fire, and simmer them till the meat 
is perfectly tender and the bones can be easily r^noved. Strain off 
the water in which they have been so boiled (with which you can 
make an excellent jelly) ; cut the meat so taken from the bones into 
long pieces; put into a stewpan about an ounce of butter, two 
Portugal onions sliced into it, and a table-spoonful of chopped 
parsley. Then dust in as much flour as the butter will absorb, and 
moisten it with some of the gravy the feet have been boiled in ; 
season with pepper and salt. Set the feet in this prepared gxavj, 
and let them simmer till wanted. Just before serving them, add 
grated Parmesan cheese, if liked. TMs dish, with a salad, will be 
foxmd excellent, even without the Parmesan cheese^ highly nutri- 
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Uaua, and light of digeBtioo. When you 4ire boiling oalyea' f&&t 
for jelly, serve the meat as aboye described, and it will make an 
excellent dish. 

Mineed Veal is peculiarly an English dish. Take a clean stew- 
pan, and put into it about two ounces uf butter; make a white roux 
with as much flour as it wiU absorb ; moisten with a little milk ; 
season with pepper and salt to taste, and, if the flavour be much 
admired, add one blade of mace ; if not, chop up veiy small the rind 
of half a small lemon, which may be infused for an hour in the milk 
before used for moistening the roux. Give it a boil up, withdraw it 
to the side of the Are, and warm your chopped yeal in this prepared 
sauce ; add two dozen button-mushrooms, cut in pieces and soaked in 
vinegar and water; cut some stale bread into pear-shaped pieces, 
fry them a beautiful gold colour, and lay them on your veal when 
served. Two or three table-spoonfuls of good cream just stirred 
into your mince before serving is a great improvement. Minced 
veal ^ould be light and rich ; thick, and not watery. Mutton or 
lamb may be cooked the same way ; only gravy is used instead of 
butter. Minced veal may also have the addition of oysters if liked, 
and we have seen it served with poached eggs — whicl^ with minced 
mutton, is a great improvement. 

BognoM de MtUton d la Brochette, — Cut open the kidneys, and 
place them on a small silver skewer; broil them nieely, turning 
them very frequently till done ; put them into the dish, still on tho 
skewer, and place in each half a piece of butter, well amalgamated 
with chopped parsley, pepper, and salt Serve them very hot 

The aamey Saute au Tin de Champagne. — ^Put into a eaut^-pan 
a slice of good butter; cut the kidneys into slices, and lay them in 
the pan, over a very slow Are, and keep them stewed till nearly done. 
Dust in as much flour as the butter wiU absorb : let it take a good 
light brown colour, and moisten with about two table^spoonfuls of 
strong gravy, and a glass of champagne or Madeira. Some persons 
add chopped parsley to this dish, but this according to taste. 

JPork Outlets should be cut thin from the loin only, with a portion 
of the kidney in each ; they should then be broiled over a clear Are, 
and turned frequently. When done, lay them round a dish, with 
sauce Eobert placed in the centre. Or they may have a soubisae of 
onions or chestnuts, or be served simply; but the great point in 
cooking pork cutlets is to turn them continually while boiliug, and 
take care they are perfectly done. With the gravy in they are not 
eatable. These cutlets are very good also served with slices of 
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onions, cut very thin, fried in oil, and well drained; or they may be 
cooked by being covered with eggs and bread-crumbs, fried in oil, 
and served on mashed potatoes. 

Mutton OutUtSy in paper, — Chop up parsley and sweet herbs very 
fine; take the cutlets, cut not very thick ; egg them over, and sprinkle 
the minced herbs and bread-crumbs with pepper and salt, over both 
sides. Then lay a thin slice of ham or bacon on either side of each ; 
envelop it in buttered paper, and broil. Serve very hot in the paper. 

CHgot de Mottton de sept heurea; or, Leg of Mutton cooked for seven 
hours. — Having taken out the bone, lard and tie the meat; place at 
the bottom of the brazing-pot slices of bacon ; put in the mutton, 
and cover it with slices of bacon ; put in sniall' carrots and onions, a 
bouquet of thyme and bay-leaves, the bone of the leg, and the trim- 
mings of the meat; moisten with two tumblers of bouillon^ and one 
of white wine; place the brazing-pot on a very slow fire, and put 
embers of charcoal on the cover. "When done, serve with the vege- 
tables round it ; boil the gravy quickly, first strained, till it is suffi- 
ciently thick, and then pour it over the leg of mutton ; or you may 
serve with 2l puree of endive, lettuces, haricots, or onions. 

Riz de Veau d la JProvenqale.^'Pui the veal into a stewpan, with 
a little oil, pepper, and salt, and cook over a very slow fire, taking 
care to.turn it often, so that it may be well coloured all over. When 
it is sufficiently done, serve it witii sauce Italian, to which you add 
the sauce in your stewpan. 

Godiveau d rEspoffnole.—Take from the fillet of veal all the sinews, 
tendons, and fat ; add to it double the quantity of beef suet, also 
cleared from all skin, &c., and as dry as possible. Chop and mix the 
whole well ; add two yolks of eggs ; pound in a marble mortar with 
another yolk of egg and some water ; season according to taste, and 
add chopped parsley, and boil them in bouillon^ as follows : Make 
them into balls the shape you want them, and put them for ten 
minutes into boiling soup, or water in which butter has been dis- 
solved. Serve with sauce Espagnole, 

L*Ep%gramtm d' Agneau. ^From a fore-quarter of lamb take off 
the shoulder, and roast it; separate the six cutlets, and cook the 
breast in a brazing-pot ; when it is done, cut it in six pieces ; rub 
them with crumbs of bread, and broil them ; dress the cutlets in a 
5<i«ife-pan. They are served with pear-shaped pieces of fried bread 
between each piece of lamb ; in the middle is poured sauce toume 
or velouiey in which the flesh of the roast shoulder has been chopped 
up, and some mushrooms. 
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No dinner can be said to be perfect without poultry ; and the mode 
in which the poultry is prepared in France throws entirely into the 
shade the English fashion of simple roast and boil, or pulled or 
hashed. The French, however, have many ways of dressing poultry, 
and the best of these we shall lay before the reader, premising that 
if fowls be young it is the cook's fault if they be not tender. 

JRoast Ducka — English Method, — Put some butter,, sage, and onion 
into the inside, and roast it before a rather quick fire. Serve with 
green pease. 

TIte same — French Method. — Roast, with a little butter, pepper, 
and salt in the inside, and baste them with the juice of a lemon, and 
serve very hot, with their own gravy. 

Duck and Sour Crout. — Cook apart the necessary quantity of sour 
crout for one or two ducks as follows : — Wash it several times, put 
it on the fire with a little smoked bacon, cut into slices, one or two 
saveloys, and some sausages. After having cooked it, moisten with 
bouillon ; then place the ducks in the middle, and cook ; when done, 
strain it off, and arrange the ducks in the dish, with the sour crout 
round, and the sausages cut in pieces. . 

Duck aux Choux, — Proceed in precisely the same way as above, 
but use cabbage instead of sour crouib. 

Stewed Ducks with Turnips; Canard aux navets. — Put the ducks 
into a stewpan, with a good piece of butter, and brown them ; have 
some turnips, cut into shapes like pillars ; put them into the stew- 
pan, and turn them, but mind not to break them. AYhen the ducks 
and turnips are brown, add and stir quickly with the butter some, 
flour ; moisten with bouillon or consomme, and stew gently by the 
side of the fire till all is tender ; season with pepper and salt, and a 
tea-spoonful of brown sugar, and serve very hot. 

The Legs of a Duck in Macedoine. — Take a certain number of ducks' 
legs — ^without the drumsticks — and skin them ; season with pepper 
and salt, and stuff them with fine forcemeat. Then sew on the skins, 
put them in a saucepan ; when cooked, take them out, allow them to 
get cold, and take out the threads. Warm them up in a strong rich 
sauce called a demi<glaze, arrange them round the dish, and put in 
the middle sauce d la Macddoine, 
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A Duek Farei— Stuffed,— 'Bone the duck entirely, and stuff it with 
an equal portion of fillet of veal, and a larger portion of beef snet, 
parsley, mushrooms, young onions, two raw yolks of eggs, and some 
cream ; season to your taste. Cook the duck in a brazing-pan. Serve 
with a ragout of chestnuts, which must be mixed with the sauce in 
the brazing-pot. 

FOetds Cfwwrrf(2)wifc) dr^Vrtfi^^.— Take off all tiie meat tlwt covers 
the breast of the duck, and Aen put it to soak in oil ; salt, pepper, 
an onion, and some parsley. Roast in a Dutch oven for half-an-honr; 
put the fillets in a stewpan, and warm them in a strong glaze» 
Lay them round the dish, with orange sauce in the middle. 

Canard JPbile.— -Trass well a duck, and rub it over witb the juice 
of a lemon ; cover it with thin slices of fat bacon ; place it in a stew- 
pan with onions, carrots, a bouquet, the trimmings of some veal, some 
white meat of other poultry, and the meat of the breast of another 
duck ; moisten with bouillon and white wine, and season to taste. 
Cook it over a very slow fire ; and, when done, untie the duek, and 
serve it with Apurde^ 

The aamey aux Olives, — Stone olives and blanch them in boiling 
water; cook them in bouillon over a qtiick fire ; season them to your 
taste, and serve them cooked as above, instead of pur^e. 

The same, en Salmis. — ^Take the meat of a roast duck and put it on 
one side. The breast and bones should be broken up in a mortar and 
put into a stewpan ; coverall with butter, some floiur, bouillon, shalots, 
bay-leaf, and a bouquet of parsley ; boil it quickly so as to reduce it, 
pass it through a sieve, and warm up in it the cut meat, but be sure not 
to let it boil. Serve it with crutons, or fried bread, and jwnr the sauce 
over. You will improve this dish much by adding from twelve to 
twenty slices of black truffles. 

Ducklings. — Cook as the duck poeU, Serve with beurre d^eoreviasesy 
cucumber sauce ; en maee'doine, or with pease. 

Chapon {Capon) en Ballon. — ^Place it in a stewpan, with butter, 
salt, pepper, and a bouquet garni; turn it frequently that it may be 
well browned ; take it out ; put into the sauce butter, truffles, mush- 
rooms, shalots, and chopped parsley ; when cold, stuff with half the 
fine herbs the interior ; place over it a band of bacon, and put it on a 
large sheet of paper oiled, and put the other half of the fine herbs 
round it, and another band of bacon to cover the tops r form a square 
ballon with the first sheet of paper, and cover it, sides and top, with 
three sheets of oiled paper ; place it in the oven to get hot, btit so as 
not to colour the paper. Cut a hole at the top gracefully, and turn it 
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back; pour in Italian sailce^ and serre it thus enveloped. Carre it 
from tlie hole go cut in the paper. 

Gupon -Bwiwer— Put your capon into a brazing^pan with butter ; 
turn it well, and when brown add some bouillon. Put fire over the 
top of the pan. When cooked, take out your capon, reduce your 
grayy to a stnmg glaze, and pour it over. 

Chapon en Crokte, — ^Bzaze the capon, which must be previously 
lorded -, add carrots,, onions^ bouquet, trimmings of m«at ; moisten 
with bowUhn; strain off the gravy ; reduce it ; then replace the capon 
that it may imbibe the sauce. Let it get cold, cover it with a second 
sauce, composed of butter, flour, milk, pepper, and salt, which must 
be made very thidb:; cover it with bread-crumbs ; put it under a/our 
de eampagn$y and serve it with aauee piqwmte, 

Chaponfarci a la Or^me, — Take out the inside "^^a you have 
roasted your capon* Chop up the meat with bread-crumbs boiled in 
cream, four ounces of beef suet, parsley, young onions, mushrooms 
chopped fine ; parsley cooked in hatter, pepper, and salt, and three 
yolks of eggs. Stuff the capon, cover it with bread-crumbs ; pour 
dissolved butter over it, and more hread-crombs ; put it under a 
four de eampoffne, and serve it with sauee piquante. 

Chapon au Ch'oS'SeL—Tske your capon and rub it with lemon-juice, 
and cover it with bands of bacon ; put it in an. oval stewpan with 
onions, canrots, bacon cut small, the neck and the gizzard, a bouquet, 
the trimmings of veal ; salt, pepper, and cover it with bouillon^ and 
let it cook at a slow fire. Serve it with its own gravy. 

Chapon d la N(mtaise.--'Mxik» a force as foUows : — ^Twelve or 
fifteen chestnuts roasted, the liver, parsley, young onions, a little 
garlic, chopped altogether ; pepper and salt, the yolks of two eggs. 
Mi-r all together, and stuff the inside of your capon ; cover it with 
buttered paper, and roast it ; when nearly done take off the paper, rub 
over the yolk of an b^^ (or eggs), and dust over it bread-crumbs, and 
put it again before a quick fire to colour it, and serve it with piquant 
sauce. 

TJie same, poile, — ^Lay slices of bacon at the bottom of a strong 
stewpan, put in a capon covered with slices of lemon and slices of 
bacon, and moistened with a strong gravy, previously prepared, and 
boil it till done — ordinarily, three quarters of an hour is enough. 

The same — Boti aux Truffee. — This is prepared in precisely the 
same way as a turkey (which ««»). 

Chapon d la Saint Garat. — ^Lard the capon with salt tongue and 
bacon ; cover it with a band of bacon, and cook it in a brazing-pot. 
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When donQ, take it out, keep it hot, reduce the liquor in which it 
has been cooked, and, if liked, you can add sauce tomaie* All birds 
of this kind can be cooked in th same manner as described for 
capons. 

Turkey Giblets en Haricot, — Clean them and brown them in 
butter, and then dust in some flour, and moisten with bouillon; 
season, and add a bouquet, and cook them over a quick fire ; when 
nearly done put in the turnips, browned also in butter, and skim 
before serving. You can also add chestnuts, potatoes, little onions, or 
truffles. 

Ailerons d la Braise, — This, which is in English the pinion bone 
of the turkey, is to be arranged as follows: — Take out the bones; put 
them in a stcwpan, with bacon, carrots, onions, and a bouquet, and 
put enough bouillon to cover them. Cook them at a slow fire, and 
serve with the gravy reduced by quick boiling. This may be served 
on haricot beans or any description oi puree you like. 

The same en Fricassee. — Arrange them, after being washed and 
blanched, as you would for a fowl in fricassee. 

The same Frits, — Arrange them as for fricassee, with thick sauce, 
and let them get cold, well covered with white sauce ; bread them, 
rub them with egg, sprinkle more bread-crumbs, fry them, and 
serve with fried parsley. 

TJic same en Matelotte, — Put them into a stewpan, with some 
butter ; dust in some flour when they are brown ; moisten with wine 
and bouillon. Season; cook them at a quick flre; and when half 
done add small onions and mushrooms, fried in butter. Seftve with 
crutons (fried bread). 

The same Larded. — After taking out the bones, throw them into 
hot water for a few minutes, and singe them well ; lard them with 
bacon ; cook them in a little bouillony with glaze ; cover them with 
buttered paper ; when done, colour them by reducing the sauce, and 
serve them on puree of endive, haricots, &c., &c. 

TJie samCj d la Sainie Menehould. — Cook them in equal quantities 
of bouillon and white wine; season with pepper and salt, and add 
a bouquet. They must be boiled until the sauce adheres to the 
pinions. . You must dip them in oil, and they must be left to get 
cold ; to soak up the gravy, bread them, and put them under &four de 
campagne. When of a good colour, put them on the gridiron, and 
broil them ; before serving add the juice of a lemon. 

The same, avee Sauce Robert. — ^These, with the remains of the 
turkey, may be boiled and served with the above sauce. 
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Capilotade, — Dissolve a piece of butter, and put in a spoonful of 
flour; add immediately mushrooms, parsley, and chopped shalots; 
moisten with equal quantities of wine and bouillon ; when the sauco 
is cooked, skim it, and warm in it the pieces of turkey, or any other 
poultry, and serve with fried bread, crutons. 

Galantine of Turkey, — Cut the breast in thin slices, and skin the 
turkey very carefully ; take off all the, meat from the bones ; chop it 
all up asflne as possible; take out all sinews and muscles; add to 
it some flUet of veal and some bacon ; season it, and pound it all 
together in a mortar; spread the skin on a fine cloth; spread on it a 
layer of the pounded meat, and a layer of flllets from the breast, and 
a layer of salt tongue or ham, another of truffles, gherkins, and 
continue till you have used all; then roll the galantine in the 
skin and cloth, tie it up very Arm, and cook it in the same way as 
turkey en daube. Serve with aspic jelly, 

Turkey en Daube. — ^Take your turkey, and put it into a brazing- 
pot, covered at the bottom with slices of bacon; place round it 
some trimmings of meat, can>ots, onions, bouquets, piece of shin 
of beef, and two calves' feet, previously cleaned. Moisten it with 
bouillon or water, and a glass of white wine ; cook it over a very 
slow fire; when done, take out the turkey and strain the gravy 
through a sieve. Let it get cold, to take off the fat, and cover 
the turkey with the jelly formed from the above gravy. You may 
bone the turkey if you please, which is an improvement. 

Turkey en Surprise, — Take a cold roast turkey, stuff with a 
Jinanciere, or any other ragout ; cover it with a stuffing of quenelles ; 
powder it with bread-crumbs and grated cheese; warm it, and 
make it of a good colour under a /our de campagne, and serve it with 
German sauce. 

Minced Turkey, — Chop up all the flesh of a turkey, warm it in 
be'chamelle sauce, and serve it with crutons of fried bread. You 
may, if liked, add some poached eggs. 

Goose ses Aiguillettes.—^oaat the goose, and take off all the 
flesh from the breast and body, and cut it in equal lengths ; put 
it into a stewpan, season highly, and moisten with the gravy 
which has been made in the roasting ; to which add the juice of 
a lemon. 

Goose d la Chipolata, — Choose a fleshy goose, not very fat; cut it 
into pieces; brown it in a stewpan, and make a roux. Put in 
sausages, cut into pieces, mushrooms, and roasted chestnuts ; season 
to your taste. When cooked, skim it, and, just before serving. 
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the juice of a lemon or filet of rinegar. A tmiey may be eooked in 
precisely the same way. 

Goose en Batibe, — ^Lard and staff a goose with roasted chest- 
nuts ; tie it up, and put it in a ;hrazing-pot, with half a pound of 
knuckle of Teal, carrots, onions, and a houquet. Cover it with slices 
of hacon, and moisten with eqval quantities of bouillon and white 
wine. Cook it over a slow fire; when done, take it out, skim it, 
and pass the gravy through a sieve ; reduce it, clarify it with the j 
white of eggf and pour it over the daube, to be served cold. 

Salmis ctOie, — ^Proceed precisely as for salmis of partridge, 
which see, 

Figeons d la Oardinale. — ^Rub them with lemon-juice to blanch 
them ; put them into a stewpan with some butter, but do not allow | 
them to get coloured; take them out and put them into another | 
stewpan, the bottom of which is to be covered with slices of bacon. | 
Throw over the butter from the first stewpan, cover them with . 
another slice of bacon and a buttered paper; moisten them with | 
apoele made as follows : Put into a fryingpan a bit of butter ; some 
ham, bacon, and some trimmings of veal ; add a carrot and an onion | 
cut up very small ; moisten with some bouillon^ and add a bouquet of | 
parsley : let it boil for a fffw minutes. This sauce is good for all i 
sorts of poultry and game. When done, serve on a dish, placing 
between each a crayfish, and pour the gravy over. i 

Figeons a la Crapaudine. — Cut the pigeons down the back without , 
entirely separating them ; flatten them ; season them with pepper 
and salt ; rub them over with bread-crumbs, and dip them in warm 
butter ; put them on the gridiron tiU quite done, and serve them with 
aattce piqtkmte, 

Figeons a la Gautier. — To be cooked precisely like the pigeons 
a la carcHnaley and served with a ragout of truffles and cock's 
combs. 

The same en Matilotte, — Brown them in butter, with bacon cut in 
thin slices ; moisten with equal quantities of wine and bouillon, and 
add mushrooms. 

The same d la Ministe, — Cut them in half, brown them in butter ; 
when coloured and half cooked, add mushrooms, shalots, and chopped 
parsley ; an instant afterwards take out the pigeons to separate the 
glaze ; pour a little bouillon and wine over them. 

The same en FapiUottes. — Cut them in half, brown them in butter ; 
withdraw them when half done; add flour, bouillon, mushrooms, 
shalots, chopped parsley, and pour it over the pigeons ; put a slice of 
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bacon on either side, fbld them up in a battered paper, and put them 
on the gridiron to oook. 

Compote d$ Pigeons. — ^Put into a stefwpan a quarter of a ponnd of 
butter ; brown your pigeons in this, and then lift them out ; put into 
the stewpan an onion out up small, one pint of green pease, and some 
chopped parsley, and a little salt and pepper ; ste^ them very g^tly, 
and when nearly done, put a quarter of a pound of bacon eut into 
dice ; add a little good beuiUon or -water. Lay your pigeons in, and 
stew very gently till all is done. Add a bay-leaf if liked. The above 
may also be made without the pease, but it is then no longer what in 
Paris is called a Compote de Pigeons; but is very good neyertheless. 

The same en Tartare. — Take some large ripe yegetable-marrows, 
take out the seeds, and blanch them in boiling water ; have your 
pigeons with the heads on, but the beaks cut off, and the legs and ends 
of the wings on. Steep in vinegar and fine herbe as many pieces of 
fillet of veal as you have vegetable-marrows ; make four openings in 
each vegetable marrow, and put the pigeons in them, showing the head, 
the feet, and the ends of the wings ; place them on the pieces of veal 
and put them in a stewpan, the latter of which is covered with slices 
of bacon, well seasoned, and moistened with bouillon ; let them simmer 
over a slow fire ; strain the water from the vegetable-marrows, and 
pour over the whole the sauce Espagnole, Arrange it nicely in your 
dish. 

Fowls— FUet de PotUet au SuprSmB.—Tske the flesh in fillets from 
the breasts of four fowls ; powder them with salt ; put them in a 
saut^ pan with a lump of butter, without colouring them. Serve 
them round a dish with crutons (fried bread) between each piece ; or 
you may lard them and serve them with sattee aux truffes, or sauce 
toume. 

Poidarde Poile. — Put your fowl in a stewpan, the bottom of which 
is covered with thick slices of bacon ; cover them with slices of lemon, 
and other slices of bacon, moisten with bouHlony and put in a carrot 
cut, two onions, and a bouquet ; garnish and cook them at a quick 
fire for three quarters of an hour, or half an hour if the fowl is very 
young. Serve them with clear gravy, or with the crayfish, butter, 
or tomato sauce. 

Capilotade de Pbulet. — Proceed precisely as for the same dish of 
turkey, page 105. 

A Saucepan of Fowl and Riee. — Boil half-abound of rice in a good 
houiUon; season it weU; lay a layer on a dish of either metal or 
earthenware, and upon this lay a layer of fricassee of fowl in which 
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there is plenty of sauce, and again another layer of rice, which should 
he nicely placed on the fowl ; put the dish over a stove and cover it 
with 9k four de eampagne to give it a good colour, and serve it in the 
dish in which it is so cooked. 

Fnausee de Foulet. — Cut in pieces your fowl, and throw thepi into 
boiling water to disgorge and whiten. Fat into a stewpan a little 
butter, in which place the pieces of fowl, so as to be well saturated 
therewith; throw in as much flour as the butter will absorb. 
Moisten with water, or bouillon well seasoned ; add a bouquet of 
parsley; when all is half done, put in little onions, mushrooms, 
artichoke bottoms, and let it simmer ; when done, serve all on a dish 
well arranged, the meat and the vegetables being placed round the 
dish ; pass the sauce through a sieve, make a liaison with the yolk of 
eggs, add the piece of lemon, and pour it on. Gramish with crayfish. 

Fricassee de Foulet d la Minute. — Cut . up your fowl, put it in a 
stewpan with some butter, with mushrooms, and a bouquet ; dust in 
some flour, stir it, moisten with water or bouillon and a little white 
wine ; at the time of serving squeeze in the juice of a lemon, or a 
litUe vinegar. 

Fricassee de poulets d la bonne femme, — Cut up a cold fowl ; chop 
largely some mushrooms, carrots, onions, parsnips, young onions, and 
parsley ; put them into a stewpan with a good lump of fresh butter, 
and brown them ; moisten with bouillon; season; and after boiling for 
an hour, rub it through a sieve, and add to it some crumbs of bread ; 
boil in milk, and also rub through a sieve ; warm up the fowl in the 
above sauce. 

Friture de Foulets. — Cut up the fowl in pieces, soak them in oil, 
lemon-juice, or vinegar, pepper and salt, onions cut in slices, chopped 
parsley ; strain the fowl, and then fry your fowl so arranged in oil, 
and it must be served with a sauce d VhuUe, to which must be added 
pepper, salt, slices of lemon, parsley, and tarragon, chopped very fine. 
To make the sauce d rhuile, proceed as follows : — ^With a very fine 
nutmeg-grater, rasp the outside of two lemons, taking only the yellow 
portion and none of the white ; infuse this in the best salad oil ; in 
another vessel dissolve some salt and vinegar, and season it with some 
pepper, parsley, and tarragon, chopped very fine ; and some people 
put in a little garlic and allspice, but this depends upon taste ; then 
mix it as follows: three tablespoonfuls of oil to one of vinegar. 

Fricot de poulet. — Soak the fowl, cut in pieces as before described ; 
put them for an hour in olive oil, with some lemon-juice or vinegar; 
salt, pepper, onions cut in slices, and some chopped parsley ; strain 
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it ; put some oil in the saute-^n, and saute of a good colour ; and 
serve with the sauce in which they are fried ; to which must be 
added slices of lemon, pepper and salt, tarragon, and parsley, chopped 
very fine. 

Fritttre a la VeUeroi.^Take the rest of sl fricassee cold, bread the 
pieces with bread-crumbs made of the crumb only ; then rub them 
over with egg, and fry them of a good colour, and serve with fried 
parsley. 

Marinade de Foulets, — Cut up the fowls, put them into a marinade 
of any kind ; put them into batter and fry them. 

Poulet aux Anchois, — Chop up the liver, some bacon, parsley, 
young onions, and anchovies; mix with a little pepper; raise up the 
skin of the fowl, and place the mixture under it ; cover the fowl with 
a thin slice of fat bacon, envelop it in buttered paper, roast it, and 
serve it with sauce made from some ham and veal, with anchovies 
cut up very fine in it. This is excellent. 

The 8a>ne d Vestragon. — Throw into boiling water a handful of 
tarragon ; leave it to get cold and strain it. Chop up a third of the 
tarragon and the liver of the fowl ; add a little butter, pepper, and 
salt, and stuff the inside of the fowl ; cover it with a slice of bacon 
and roast it ; put the rest of the tarragon in some dissolved butter, 
and add a little fiour ; wet it with bouillon^ and add the yolks of eggs 
and the juice of a lemon ; make it hot over the fire, but do not let it 
boil; turn it into a dish, and serve the fowl on it. 

TJie same aux frires kerbs, — Chop up the liver, and mix it with 
butter, fine herbs, chopped small, pepper and salt, and stuff the inside 
of the fowl ; put it in a stewpan with some butter, and first brown it ; 
take it out, cover it with slices of bacon, and envelop it in buttered 
paper, and roast it. In the butter you have browned it put in an 
onion and a carrot ; cut in slices a bay-leaf, some lemon and thyme ; 
moisten it with bouillon and white wine ; boil it for a few minutes, 
and pass it through a sieve ; add more chopped fine herbs ; put it again 
on the fire for half-an-hour, without boiling it; pass it again through 
a sieve ; add a small piece more butter, salt, and pepper ; reduce it, 
and serve it with your fowl, in the same dish. 

The same d la Sorli. — Cut in pieces ; soak in oil and lemon juice, 
and fry ; glaze the pieces ; dress them nicely in your dish, with fried 
onions, cut round ; and serve over it some aspic jelly hot. 

Tlie same aux legumes. — Chop the liver, some bacon, parsley, young 
onions, mushrooms, pepper and salt, and stuff the fowl, and cook it 
in a brazing-pan ; prepare cauliflowers, or any other sort of vege- 
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tables, aad when half-cooked, add the vegetables, and serve. This is 
very good. 

£oulet d la Marengo, — ^This dish is most excellent if well made. 
The fowl should be cut into pieces, but the fleshy part of the back 
should not be used for tbis dish. Put the pieces into a stewpan, with 
enough best salad oil to cover the bottom, and aaut^ in the oil till 
quite brown. The pan should be continually shaken, in order that 
the fowl should not bum, but only brown. When it is sufficiently 
browned, a little flne dry flour should be added to the oU ; and the 
whole be moistened with good rich veal or fowl consomme, Bemove 
the scum, if any. Then cut into this stewpan four or Ave good large 
truffles, and let all stew for about half-an-hour to thirty-flve minutes. 
Season with pepper and salt and a little sugar ; fry, a beautiful gold 
colour, about six or eight pear-shaped pieces of crumb of bread; 
arrange your fowl in a pyramidal form. Have ready and put on paper 
frills to the legs and wings, which place on the outside, the fried bread 
between and round the pyramid, and the truffles next the bread. 
Then pour the sauce into the dish. The sauce should boil pretty hard 
after the fowl is taken out, in order to reduce it, keeping it£tirred all 
the time. 

Za Fouiarde au Consomme, — Put into a stewpan a young chicken, 
with a good piece of butter, and turn it frequently, over a slow 
charcoal Are, until it is quite brown. Then add a little flour and some 
good consomme, and let it stew in the soup till perfectly tender. Take 
out the fowl, reduce the gravy till it will stick to the spoon, and 
pour over the fowl ; season with pepper and salt, and serve quite hot. 

The same d laMuidtre, — ^Put the fowl in pieces in a stewpan, with 
some butter, four ounces of bacon, cut small, and powder of kaii 
dust in flour; stir it, and moisten with bouillon; add mushrooms 
which have been parboiled; young onions, artichoke bottoms, 
cauliflowers cut up small, French beans, and aU sorts of vegetables 
you like to choose ; aad coqjt: at a quick Are, and serve. 

I%e same d la Napolitame, — With an ordinary cold/nMu^eV, cook 
sufficient macaroni ; drain it, and add to it butter and sauce toumdy 
Parmesan cheese, mixed with double the quantity of Gruyere cheese 
(which, however, we say omit, and put all Parmesan), and pepper ; 
stir it well ; put a layer of macaroni on a dish of metal or earthen- 
ware ; then the fricassee; then cover with macaroni, which brown ; 
cover it with bread-crumbs; cover it a second time with dissolved 
butter and more bread-crumbs ; put it on a atove, tmd cover with, a 
four de cam^agne. 
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The same PoUes.— -Rah with the juice of a lemon the breast of the 
fowl ; cover with slices of fat bacon ; tie it up, and cook it in a jide/^ 
and seryelike a roast fowl (vide turkey jToe^e). 

2%e same Boast — Cover your fowl with a slice of bacon, and 
roast it, and serve it on water-cresses over which you have put the 
juice of a lemon and the gravy made in roasting the fowl. 

Another mode. — Proceed as before ; only put pepper, salt, and a 
good piece of* butter in the inside; roast, and serve with crayfish, 
butter, or sauce verte, tomato or truffles, mushrooms, or d la Jinan- 
cier&, &c. 

The same d la Sainte MenehotUd. — A cold frieassee of fowl. Rub 
it well in the sauce ; roll it in bread-crumbs ; rub it with egg, andiry 
it, or cook it under a/owr de campagne, 

Fotilet en Surprise. — The same as for a turkey, (which see). 

The same aux truffes, — The same as for a turkey, (which see). 

The same a la Tartare. — Cut it down the back ; but do not divide 
it ; soak in oil and citron ; broil it, and serve it with sauce Tartare. 

JPoulet en Timbale. — Take macaroni nouilles, flat macaroni, and 
other Italian paste, and stew them in some gravy prepared from white 
meat of some boned fowls, and four ounces of pickled tongue, six 
dozen and a half of mushrooms, six black truffles, one-third of a calf s 
sweetbread (or, if no sweetbread, calf s brains), cock's combs and 
kidneys prepared in Veloute sauce, and four ounces of fresh butter ; 
put a paste at the bottom of the timbale, and fill the inside with the 
above ; cover it up, and bake it of a good colour. 

Poulet d la Venitienne. — Cut down the back, but not so as to divide 
the fowl ; lay it flat in a stewpan in some butter which is quite hot ; 
colour it well in this butter, and then moisten with white wine and 
bouillon; add a bouquet of parsley, pepper, and salt; cook it at a very 
slow fire, and when done take it out ; boil the same quickly, and add 
some flour and butter mixed together ; and when sufflciently reduced, 
pour it over your fowl, which should be placed on a dish that will 
stand the fire. Cover the fowl and the sauce with grated Parmesan 
cheese ; put your dish on a slow charcoal fire; cover it with a/o«r de 
campagne, and when it is of a good colour, and the sauce again reduced, 
serve it quite hot. If no four de campagne, this might be put into a 
moderate oven; but the/0»r de campagne is best if you have stoves. 

TouM, au Vin. — Choose a fine fat fowl ; lard it, and brown it well 
in some olive oil, put into a stewpan and made very hot before the 
fowl is put in, and the mixture kept continually turned. You then 
take it out, and place it in another stewpan in the middle, the bottom 
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of which has heen previously covered with raw veal cut in very thin 
slices ; this must he put on a very hrisk fire, to draw the gravy from 
the veal; add the wine when the fowl is cooked; then take it out, 
keep it hot, and pass the gravy through a sieve ; to thicken it, add 
a hall of flour and hutter well worked together, and throw it over 
the fowl, and serve. 

A«pic de Blanes de VolaiUe. — ^Put into your mould a little aspic, 
and put the same on the ice to set; form a pattern with hard eggs, 
truffles, and leaves of parsley ; put on some more jelly. When this 
is set, put in the white meat of cooked fowls, and continue succes- 
sively the eggs, &c., and white meat, till your mould is filled. The 
mould should he a round one, with a hole in the middle, into which 
hole or cavity should he placed just hefore serving, after it is turned 
out, a cold ragout. 

Croquettes de Volailles.—Tske the flesh of a roast fowl, and chop 
it up with crumhs of hread which have heen hoiled in cream and with 
the yolks of eggs; season to taste; form them into little balls, 
which roll in bread-crumbs ; then egg them over, and put more bread- 
crumbs, and serve with fried parsley. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GAME. 

Bbfore giving directions for the preparation of this most important 
portion of the luxuries which enrich our tables, it is necessary to say 
that roast game is always served in second course in England. The 
greatest care should be taken that it is cooked to a turn ; if it is not, it 
is uneatable. No cook should attempt the preparation of game unless 
she is certain of accomplishing a moderate degree of success. Game 
is the most expensive part of our dinner ; for, although it frequently 
comes in the shape of presents from friends in the country, the car- 
riage is expensive ; and, you must remember, that if you spoil a brace 
of grouse in the early part of August, you are throwing away seven or 
eight shillings; and woodcocks, they say, should fly through the 
kitchen,— the meaning of which is, that they require to be cooked au 
point, from thirteen to fifteen minutes being about the time necessary 
for their perfection. "We have heard great epicures declare that a 
woodcock had been done three turns, two turns, and one turn too 
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much ; and some of them say, that when they hare these birds dressed 
at home, they always repair to the kitchen, and count exactly the 
number of turns which the birds make before the fire. But eyen 
epicures are undecided on this point — some declaring that thirty-nine 
is the exact number, others arguing for forty*two ; and others, who 
haTe a particular love for the number seven, asserting that it should 
be fifty-seyen turns, no more and no less. Let Uiese gentlemen 
(whom we call gourmands in its most extended sense) settle this 
knotty point as they choose ; all we wish to say is, that the bird itself 
is too good and too valuable to be left to fate and an indifferent cook. 
At the head of our list of game, with the exception of venison, the 
haunch of which we cook to perfection in England, stand 

Woodcoeka, — These birds should be picked, trussed, singed, but not 
drawn. They should be hung before a fire, not placed on a spit. 
Underneath them, on the dish in which they are to be served, should 
be put, side by side, a piece of buttered toast for each bird. They 
should be continually basted with a little good butter, which forms 
the only admissible gravy or sauce for a woodcock, and each bird 
should be served hot on the piece of buttered toast before mentioned. 
In Ireland and Korth Wales, where these birds are very plentiful, we 
are told they are usually served on plates, under covers, one to each 
person. To the epicure this would be a great treat. 

French Beceipt for Moasting a Woodcock. — Proceed as in the former, 
but cover the bird, after it is trussed, with a slice of fat bacon, and 
roast. 

Woodcock^ farcies {stuffed), — Open the bird at the back, take out 
the trail, and chop it up with bacon, parsley, shalots, salt and pepper, 
to make a stuffing ; cover with a thin slice of fat bacon ; roast, and 
serve on a toast, as before. 

CroustadeSf avee hachis de Becasse. — Take enough of the flesh of a 
roasted woodcock, separated from bones, skin, &c., and place in a 
dish with slices of nicely-fried bread round it. It may be served 
with poached eggs, or with a paste of macaroni round the dish. A 
glass of wine (particularly champagne) is an improvement. 

Salmis de Becasse,—l:h& same as a salmis of partridge, adding the 
trail to the sauce. 

Salmis du JBemardine, — Take three or four woodcocks, cold ; cut 
them up ; break up the livers and the trail ; squeeze over this the 
juice of four lemons, and cut up one in small pieces — ^very small ; mix 
all together ; season with pepper, salt, and a little grated nutmeg, 
two spoonfuls of mustard, and a glass of white wine, and put the 
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plate over a spirit-lamp, and stir it, that all may be well covered with 
the seasoning. Do not let it boil. Pour over it a spoonful of salad 
oil, by little at a time. Decrease the fire, and continue to turn, the 
salmis until it is done. Serve it quite hot. 

Salmis d la Paysanne, — The trail is chopped with the shalots, 
parsley, salt, pepper, and a little butter, and boiled with two glasses 
of white wine ; add some bread-crumbs and slices of cold woodcocki 
and serve very hot. 

Saute de JUeU de Beeasse. — ^Fry butter in a saute pan, and when 
hot throw in your fillets of woodcock, previously prepared, and add 
salt, pepper, and one or two pinches of Eomarine,* in powder; serve 
hot, in a deep dish, with crutons. The sauce is made from the bones 
and skin of the woodcock not used for fillets, seasoned with thyme, 
bay-leaf, and cloves, and moistened with wine and bouillony and 
lemon- juice. 

JPure'e des Beeasses. — ^The flesh of cold roasted woodcocks is to be 
pounded in a mortar with some fat fresh porls; and spices. Make a 
good bouillon with the bones, add wine, and season with parsley, bay- 
leaf, cloves, and nutmeg, and some sauce ioumee. When cold, add 
the pounded woodcocks, and pass the whole through a hair sieve. 
Put it on a slow fire, and when hot, serve in a deep dish with crutons, 
fried a fine gold colour. 

Quaih should be enveloped in vine-leaves and roasted at a very 
slow fire. They are never drawn in France. 

Wild DiccJcs must be roasted before a good fire for about a quarts 
of an hour, not more, as nothing but the breast is eaten; and if they 
arc too much done, the hash is spoiled for the next day. Sauce for 
wild ducks is made with one glass of port wine, two of good gravy, 
salt, cayenne pepper, and the juice of lemon. Served very hot in a 
tureen, and poured over the bird when the breast is scored by the 
carver. 

French Receipt. — "When roasted, pour into the inside one spoonful 
of olive oil, the juice of a lemon, salt, pepper, and a little water. 
Serve hot. 

The same en Salmis. — Cut into handsome pieces, and proceed as 
for the salmis of partridge. 

Sashed Wild Buck. — Make a good gravy with the bones, some 

beef, parsley and onions, and a little browning ; strain it through a 

sieve ; make a roux^ moisten it with the gravy, and add two glasses 

of port wine ; warm up in this the wild duck cut into pieces, taking 

* Romarine is the AiGmatic arbuiiu. 
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care it does not boil. Before serving add the juice of a lemon, and a 
little cayenne pepper. 

Venison. — We have already given directions for roasting venison ; 
and now add some French receipts for dressing it French venison 
is not so good as ours, because it is never kept so long ; it is generally 
marinade — that is, soaked in vinegar, water, wine, onions, pepper and 
salt, bay-leaf, parsley, &c. 

Quartier de ChevreuU a la BrocJie, — The fore or hind quarter is to 
be marinade for three or four days ; it is then enveloped in paper 
and roasted. When nearly done, the paper is removed and the joint 
coloured. It is served with sauce poivrade ; and although very good, 
is not equal to our haunch of venison. 

TJie Braim of the Doe^ after soaking in water, are to be cooked in 
a marinadey and to be served with the same sauce ; or they may be 
prepared in the same way as calf's brains. 

Civet of Venison. — Cut the scrag-end of the neck in pieces, and 
brown them in a stewpan with bacon and some butter ; dust in a 
little flour, and moisten with equal parts of wine and water; season 
with thyme, bay-leaf, garlic, salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; then put in 
some young onions and mushrooms, until the sauce is sujBiciently 
thick ; pass it through a sieve, and serve with crutone. 

Cutlets of Venison. — They are to be cooked like veal or mutton, 
only they require more care ; first, in dressing them, and secondly, 
in placing them in the dish, in consequence of the longer bone of 
the cutlet. 

Crepimttes* de Venison. — Chop up some roast venison (taking 
care to remove all the sinews) with mushrooms, truffles, and calf's 
udder ; put it into a stewpan with some sauce Espagnole, or other sauce 
of good flavour, and reduce it ; then let it get cold ; amalgamate this 
when cold with fresh butter, and divide it into equal portions, and 
envelop it in the crepines; put these in a well-buttered dish, that 
will stand the fire ; put tafour de campagne over to give a good colour, 
and serve with any rich sauce. The mushrooms and truffles may be 
replaced with young onions previously cooked. 

Emincee avec Venison. — Cut the cold venison in very thin slices, 
warm it up in the sauce poivrade, and before serving add a little fresh 
butter. This must be garnished with crutons, or with onions cooked 
in various ways. 

Slioulder of Venison — called in France " Epatde de ChevreuiV* — 

* Crepinette is batter, made like the batter for pancakes, only the crepinettes 
are znucli smaller than pancakes. 
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when roasted, ought to be larded with bacon, and, according to the 
French receipt, to be marinade. Sometimes French cooks take the 
fillets only, which they aauU in batter, and serve with any of the high- 
seasoned sauces ; or they cut the flesh into escalopes and aaute, sea- 
soning with pepper and salt, thyme, bay-leaf, garlic, or shalots. This 
is (iooked over a very quick fire, covered with a high-seasoned sauce, 
and garnished with crutons. 

Mlets de Chevreuil. — Slices of venison are soaked in the marinade^ 
and fried in butter over a quick fire. Glaze them, and lay them in 
the dish, with crutons between each slice ; serve with sauce poivrade, 
or other high-seasoned sauce. 

Hachis of Venison.— Slice cold venison, and chop it very fine. 
Put into a stewpan some mushrooms, parsley, shalots, all cut small, 
and a lump of butter, and brown them. Dredge in some flour; 
moisten with white wine and bouilion; season to taste; add the 
chopped venison ; warm the whole, and serve with crutons. 

Saueissea de Venison. — ^Take a quantity of venison, from which 
all hard parts are removed, and add one-third of its weight of fat 
bacon ; season with salt, pepper, thyme, and spices in powder. Chop 
all very fine, and add truffles, and envelop it in the crepines, or 
sausage skins, • properly prepared. Broil over a slow fire, and serve 
with any of the high-seasoned sauces. 

Pheasant. — Boasting is the English mode of dressing this most 
excellent bird, with good gravy, and bread sauce. It is always 
served in the second course. 

The Scotch Mode of dressing a pheasant is to stuff it with raw 
meat stuffing, and roasting it in a cradle-spit or bottle-jack ; it must 
not be too much done ; thus cooked, it is very good, the gravy of the 
stuffing rendering tender and juicy that which is otherwise a hard 
and dry bird. 

The German Mode, which we think has never before appeared in 
print, and is extremely good, is as follows : — Stuff the bird with 
oysters, nine or ten dozen of which will be required ; put the liquor 
from the oysters into a stewpan, and when it boils add two ounces of 
butter ; then place your pheasant before the fire to roast, and baste it 
with the liquor of the oysters so prepared, for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, so as only to brown the outside, but not to cook it ; put into 
a stewpan one pint of good rich beef gravy, one dozen morels, one 
dozen mushrooms, six or eight truffles, cut in slices, the pheasant, 
and the liquor with which it was basted, and stew all very gently 
till quite done. Strain the gravy, and serve as sauce over the bird ; 
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a lump of sugar will improve the sauce ; and just before serving, 
two glasses of sherry or madeira may be advantageously added. 

The French Mode is perhaps the prettiest and most fanciful : the 
feathers of the head and neck not being removed. These are covered 
entirely with paper ; the body lorded with very fine lardoons, and 
the bird roasted. It is then placed on a hot dish with a lamp under 
it, with the head erect and the tail displayed. 

Faisan d V Angoumoise. — The pheasant being larded, is stuffed 
with truffles, chestnuts, and minced veal, well seasoned, enveloped in 
slices of fat bacon. Put this into a stewpan, with slices of bacon at 
the bottom, and a glass or two of malaga, or any other Spanish wine, 
and set over a slow fire to cook. When done, the bacon is to be 
removed, the gravy strained, and thickened with pounded chestnuts, 
and more truffles added. Cut up, and serve very hot. 

Ballotine de Faisan, — The pheasant is to be boned, and filled with 
the same stufflng as for galantine, pressed into shape, and placed in ^ 
stewpan, with slices of bacon, moistened with wine and bouillonj an4 
seasoned with lemon, thyme, bay-leaf, carrots, and onions. At the 
end of an hour, take out the bird, and stick it with slices of truffles. 
Serve it on o, puree of mushrooms (p. 123) or otherwise, according to 
taste, and place crutons round the dish. 

Boudin de Faisan, — Pheasant sausages are made with equal parts 
of the meat of the bird, and floury potatoes, rubbed together in 
a mortar, with the same weight of fresh butter, moistened with ^gs, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, thyme, bay-leaf, and allspice in powder. 
It is then rolled into shape in flour, rubbed over with white of eggs, 
powdered weU with bread-crumbs, and fried over a very slow fire. 

Faisan aux CJiotix. — This may bo cooked either with sour crout 
or common cabbages, which must be blanched in boiling water, 
Cover the bottom of a stewpan with slices of veal and bacon, an 
ordinary sized saveloy, carrots and onions cut in slices ; season with 
spices, thyme, bay-leaf, pepper, and salt. Cook the bird and cabr 
bages over a slow fire, with sufficient bouillon. Serve the pheasant 
in the middle of the dish, and the garniture round it, with any sauce 
of high seasoning. 

Croquettes de Faisan are made as the pro^uettes of other meats 
before described. 

Fmincee de Faisan aux Truffes, — ^Mince a cold pheasant very fine, 
and throw over it the juice of a lemon. Break the liver into good 
bouillon^ with truffles that have been boiled in white wine ; add 
a glass of champagne, and reduce in a stewpan to one-half.* Then 
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add the mince, and simmer it at a very slow fire for half-an-hour. 
Arrange it well and tastefully in the dish, with crutons cut into 
fanciful shapes, and serve very hot. 

Faisan etoffe. — Haying remored the trails, pound two woodcocks 
in a mortar; add sufficient beef marrow, and with this stuff a 
pheasant. Then pound the trails with two large truffles, one anchovy, 
a little grated bacon, and a sufficient quantity of butter. Spread 
this over the pheasant, and roast it, basting it well with what falls 
from it. Garnish the dish with Seville oranges, cut into slices. 

FUeta de i^bwaw.— Take off the fillets as described for fillets 
of partridges; trim and lard them ; cover the bottom of a stewpan 
with bacon ; lay in the fillets, and add white wine to the height of 
the fillets, but not to cover them. Let them stew, and when done 
take them out ; reduce the sauce, and pass it through a sieve ; then 
put your fillets on a metal dish ; pour the sauce over, and put it on 
the stove, and cover it with a four de campa^/ne^ to give it a good 
colour ; truffles may be added, and crutons placed round the dish ; 
the same a la Sainte Menehould. Season the fillets to taste ; dip them 
in dissolved butter ; cover them with bread-crumbs, and broil them 
over a slow fire, and serve with what sauce you please. 

Galantine de Faisan. — Cut down the back of an old bird, and bone 
it ; then lay upon it slices of hare, rabbit, or venison, bacon, truffles, 
and salted tongue ; season with pepper, salt, and spice ; sew up the 
bird along the back, so as to preserve the shape; cover it with 
slices of fat bacon, and roll it up in a fine cloth, tied at either end, 
and then put it into a brazing-pot, the bottom of which is covered with 
slices of bacon, ham, and veal, and the debris of game, moistened with 
wine and bouillon, and seasoned with cloves, thyme, garlic, and bay-leaf. 
Cover with other slices of bacon, and a thick sheet of paper. It 
will take three hours to cook ; it is then to be left to get cold in the 
cloth. Then untie it, and serve it with its own jelly, clarified and 
passed through a sieve or jelly bag : add lemon juice, and decorate 
with slices of truffles, lemon, and carrots alternately. 

Haehie de Faisan. — Stew in good bouillon and very slowly slices 
of pheasant, with the livers of geese or that of a calf, chopped fine, 
and seasoned to taste. Cover the bottom of a dish with crutons ; 
pour on them the hash, upon which put poached eggs. 

Faisan poeU» — This is also called pheasant d VEtouffade, Lard 
your pheasant, and put it into a stewpan, with carrots and onions, 
and a bouquet; cover with slices of bacon; moisten with equal 
quantities of white wine and bouillon ; season to taste, and cook over 
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a very slow fire ; pass the gravy through a sieve, and take off the fat ; 
add just hefore serving a little sauce Espagnole. 

Sausages of pheasant are made like those of venison. 

Souffles of pheasant is made with the whites of eggs, well heaten, 
and the meat of the pheasant reduced to pulp in a mortar, and the 
whole put under B.four de campagne, to make it rise well. 

Grives (Thrush.) — These hirds are not much esteemed in this 
country, although they are considered excellent in France, and more 
especially at the time of the vintage, when they are considered in 
high perfection. They are cooked without heing drawn, and are 
covered with vine leaves, and roasted like woodcocks. 

Fartridges. — ^These hirds roasted, and served with gravy and 
bread sauce, as in England, are excellent. In France, there are 
thirty-six different modes of dressing these birds, some of which wo 
give. 

Ferdreaux d'V Anglaise. — Cut' the birds down the back ; lay them i 
open ; soak them in oil, and then broil them over a quick fire ; serve 
with sauce a la maltre d^ hotel, poivrade, or remonlade ; or cover them 
with bread sauce ; or the liver may be chopped up finely, and made 
into a stuffing with seasoning and bread-crumbs, and the birds 
roasted, covered or not with bacon, or with buttered paper. Before 
they are quite done, they may be placed in a stewpan, and simmered 
till the sauce is reduced one- third, and then add the juice of a lemon, 
and sometimes the rind of one, chopped fine. 

Ferdreaux au Charhon. — Salt and pepper the birds, cut in two 
parts down the back ; dip them in dissolved butter ; cover them with 
bread-crumbs and truffles chopped very fine ; put them on the grid- 
iron over a very slow fire ; and serve them with a sauce, in which 
there must be the juice of a lemon. 

The same en Cotelettes. — This dish can only bo made when par- 
tridges are abundant. The meat from the breast is taken and flattened ; 
cut into shape ; covered with bread and yolk of eggs ; fried in butter ; 
and served with sauce au diable. 

Same en Oroustade. — Crutons are to be cut sufficiently large to 
hold half the breast flattened and garnished with truffies ; season 
to taste ; add some cocks' kidneys and combs, and cook in a pur^e 
of partridge. 

The same; the legs d la Chipolafa. — Brown in a stewpan some slices 
of bacon and the legs of partridges, which moisten with white wine 
and bouillon; add onions and mushrooms, browned in butter, roasted 
chestnuts, and sausages. Cook the whole over a slow fire ; take off the 
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feet, and serve with cratous. It can also be cooked with the above 
with the addition of truffles. 

The same d la Broche (roasted). — ^Cover the breast of the bird with 
slices of bacon and lemon; envelop in buttered paper and roast. 
Take off the paper, and serve with clear gravy, with lemon juice 
in it. 

The same en Escdlopee. — Season slices of the bird with pepper, salt, 
and the juice of a lemon ; cook in sauce EspagnoU or AUemande, with 
truffles and mushrooms; and serve, surrounded with croquettes of 
game, covered with glaze. 

The same d la EspagnoU. — Stew in bouillon and wine, with slices 
of ham, butter, salt, pepper, and the juice of a lemon, thyme, bay- 
leaf, cloves, and a bouquet. 

Ferdreaux Filets aux JBigarades. — Cut crutons and the meat of the 
bird of the same size ; place in a stewpan with the sauce preferred, 
and the juice of a Seville orange, and cook. 

The same Filets Sautes. — ^Fry slices with sauce EspagnoUy and serve 
with truffles and sauce aux trouffes (page 122). 

Ferdreaux GrilUe. — Cut in halves, soak in dissolved butter, and 
dust over with bread-crumbs ; put on a gridiron over a very slow fire, 
and serve with sauco au diabl^f or any other, to which add mustard 
and lemon juice. 

Hachis de Ferdreaux. — Put in a stewpan mushrooms, parsley, 
shalots, and one spoonful of flour ; when well mixed, moisten with 
bouillon and white wine ; then add the sliced partridge, and warm, 
but do not let it boil ; serve it on crutons. This is a most excel- 
lent dish. 

Manselle de Ferdreaux. — Take off the flesh from two roasted par- 
tridges, and put the bones and debris in a mortar ; add shalots, bay- 
leaves, parsley, pepper, and pound all together ; then put what you 
have pounded into a stewpan with some white wine, some bouiUon, 
and a little grated nutmeg; boil till reduced one-half, pass and rub 
through a sieve ; then warm up the flesh in the sauce. Serve the 
flesh of the partridges well arranged in your dish, and the sauce 
poured over. 

Ferdreaux en Mayonaise. — ^Eoast and skin the partridge, cut it in 
pieces, and put it into a basin with a marinade of olive oil, vinegar, 
shalots chopped, salt, pepper, and half a soup-ladle of jelly ; then 
put it on the ice till it is set Place it on a dish well arranged, 
put the sauce over, and garnish it with crutons, gherkins, alioes^of 
anchovies, truffles, hard eggs, and jelly. 
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JPain de Ferdreaux, — ^Make a puree of partridge, to which add as 
many yolks of raw eggs as will when cooked give it a good con- 
sistence ; pass it through a sieve, and put it into a mould, which place 
in hoiling water until quite cooked ; then turn it out, and cover it 
with any highly-seasoned sauce. 

Ferdreaux en Fapilloties. — Cut the partridge in half; put over a 
little salt, and hrown in a stew or a saute pan, with shalots, mush- 
rooms, and chopped parsley ; dust in a little flour, and moisten with 
wine and bouillon. When sufficiently done, cover each half with a 
slice of fat hacon, envelop in a sheet of oiled paper, and hroU over a 
yery slow fire ; serve with its own sauce. 

Perdreaux Foeles. — ^Make a stuffing for the hird with the liver, 
hutter, lemon, salt, and whole pepper ; place it in a stewpan, with 
slices of fat bacon ; cook, and serve with sauce poeU (page 113), and 
crayfish between each bird. 

Ferdreaux en Furee, — Chop the. flesh very fine, put it in a mortar, 
pound it well, and add while so doing a little heckamelle (page 109) ; 
then warm it up over a very gentle fire, and serve with poached eggs 
and fried crutons. 

Ferdreaux Boiis. — ^Lard the bird with fine lardoons of fat bacon, 
roast before a moderate fire, and serve with slices of lemon. If there 
is not time to lard, cover the breast with a large slice of fat bacon, 
and envelop in vine-leaves. 

Ferdreaux en Salade. — Prepare and cook the partridges as for the 
tnai/onaise; arrange the pieces, after they have been soaked in a 
marinade, on a dish, with the hearts only of coss-lettuces cut in 
two, or in quarters ; between each piece of partridge place gherkins 
out in slices, hard eggs, anchovies, traffics, and before serving pour 
over the sauce. 

Ferdreaux en JSalmis, hot, — ^Roast your birds, cut off the legs, 
wings, and breasts, pound the rest in a mortar, and stew with houiUony 
shalots, bay-leaf, a bouquet of parley, some butter, and a spoonful of 
flour ; reduce this sauce, and pass it through a sieve ; in this warm 
up the legs, wings, and breasts. Serve with crutons, and the sauce 
poured over. Truffles, cooked, and rabbed through a sieve, may be 
added. 

The same, cold, — The sauce of the salmis is to be made as the last ; 
put the partridges, cut up and cold, on the dish, and pour over the 
sauce ; leave a little in the stewpan, and dissolve in it some jelly to 
give it a good consistence, and then pour it also over the meat ; gar- 
nish with jelly cut in strips, or lozenges. 
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Perdreaux a la Saint Laurent. — Beat the birds as flat as possible 
with the side of a chopper, and pepper and salt them well ; put them 
into a stewpan with sweet oil, and brown them; then broil them on a 
gridiron over a quick fire ; serve with a sauce flavoured with pieces of 
lemon. 

Perdreaux, Souffle depuree. — Make a puree like the one before men- 
tioned, only thicker ; add five or six yolks of eggs, and the whites 
whipped ; mix all together, put into a souffle pan or case, and cook 
under a four de campagne. This ought not to be made till wanted, 
when it will be found an excellent dish. 

Perdreaux a la Tartare. — Cut the birds longways in half; soak 
them in dissolved butter, and dust over them bread-crumbs, pepper 
and salt, or any spices you may like ; broil them over a very slow 
fire, and serve them with sauce piquante, 

Perdreaux aiix Truffles. — Cut the truffles as large as filberts, brown 
them in butter, with salt, pepper, and any other spices ; mix them 
with chopped fowl which has been well pounded in a mortar, and add 
bacon. Stuff the partridges with this, and cook them d la braise (page 
118) ; when done, serve them with ragout de truffles (page 122). 

Perdrix. — T^he perdreaux are the young birds, the perdrix the old. 
The young are most esteemed ; but some excellent dishes are made 
with the old. 

Perdrix draisees. — Generally for this dish the oldest birds are chosen; 
they should be larded with bacon, and thin, long slices of veal ; cover 
the bottom of a stewpan with thin slices of bacon (fat), and place your 
birds on this, with carrots, onions, a bouquet, the trimmings of any 
meat, and the fore part of a rabbit broken up in a mortar ; season to 
taste ; moisten with equal quantities of bouillon and white wine ; let 
them stew till perfectly tender over a very slow fire ; when done, take 
out your birds, keep them hot, pass the liquor through a sieve, take 
off the fat, and add the juice of a Seville orange and the rind, grated, 
and pour the sauce into your dish,. and serve quite hot. Instead of 
bouillon, essence of game (page 111) may be used for this dish. 

Chartreuses de Perdrix. — Calculate the quantities required by the 
size of the mould to be used; cook in bouillon some carrots and 
turnips, then take them out and drain them in a sieve ; also cook 
young onions, French beans, or any other sort of vegetables; arrange 
your partridges as described for perdrix aux choux ; butter a mould, 
and place at the bottom a layer of carrots and turnips, cut in rounds 
the size you desire; then put another layer of other vegetables, taking 
care that each vegetable should be in separate layers round the side 
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of your mould ; put into the inside of the mould chopped cabbage, 
and place the partridge, with the breast downwards, in the middle; 
then lay round sausages, saveloys, bacon cut in pieces, and the rest of 
the cabbage, to fill up the mould ; place this in a stewpan of boiling 
water, and when done, pour off any fat which may be at top, turn it 
out of the mould with great care, and serve hot. 

Ferdri aux Chottx— another way, — Par-boil a white-heart cabbage, 
to blanch it ; squeeze all the water out of it, and tie it up with two 
partridges ; put at the bottom of the stewpan several slices of 
bacon, the cabbage tied up, and two saveloys, six sausages, two 
carrots, and two onions; season with pepper and salt, and cover 
with more slices of bacon, only cut in small pieces ; cook it over a 
very slow fire ; when done, squeeze the cabbage in a clean cloth ; 
cut up the cabbage, and place it round the dish, so that to each 
person there may be a piece of bacon, a piece of sausage, saveloy, 
and partridge. 

Perdrix en Surprise. — Bone the partridges, rub them in pepper and 
salt, and fill them with stuffing made of partridges and other game, 
sweetbread, truffles, mushrooms, and cocks' kidneys and combs, till 
you have got it to its original form ; tie it up, and put it into a stew- 
pan to stiffen and make it firm ; let it get cold, and then lard it on 
the breast with fine lardoons of bacon ; then put into the stewpan the 
bones broken up, two slices of ham, an onion, carrots, some- cloves, a 
bouquet, a blade of mace, two glasses of white wine, and a little grated 
bacon ; then over the partridges lay some slices of fat bacon, and put 
it over the fire for half-an-hour. Take out the partridges when quite 
tender, reduce the sauce, pass through a sieve, take off all the fat, and 
add the juice of a lemon. Young partridges may also be thus cooked ; 
but as they are more tender, great care should be taken, or they will 
be too much done. 

For Preserving Hares Good. — If properly taken care of they will 
keep a great time, and even when the cook fancies them past eating, 
may be in the highest perfection, — ^which might not be the case if 
eaten when fresh killed. They are usually paunched in the field ; 
but hare eats better, and keeps longer if not opened for four or five 
days, or according to the weather. 

If paunched, as soon as the hare comes in, it should be wiped on 
the inside quite dry with a clean soft cloth, the heart and liver taken 
out, and the liver scalded to keep it for the sauce or stuffing ; mix 
pepper and ginger together and rub the inside, and wipe it every 
day, and renew the pepper and ginger ; put also into the inside a 
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large piece of charcoal; before roasting, it ahould be soaked in 
water. 

To Skin a Sare, — If your servant is not very expert^ it had better 
be sent to the poulterer, who is accustomed to do this daily during 
the season. The directions given are these: — Cut the skin at the 
back of the first joint of the hind legs, run a knife under the sinew, 
and hang up the hare to a meat-hook ; then open the skin down the 
inside of the hind-legs as far as the tail with a knife, cut the skin at 
the tail, and work it off the body with the hand, taking care not to 
tear any part of the flesh — ^more especially the imdemeath part. 
When you have got the skin off as far as the head, take out the fore- 
legs, cutting off the feet at the joint, disengage the ears by running 
a knifo or a skewer between the skin and the head, and then pull 
the skin off the head, until stopped by the nose and lips; you 
must then detach the skin with a knife ; the hind feet must then be 
cut off, the body opened down the middle of the belly, and the inside 
taken out ; the liver, heart, and kidneys should be preserved, the 
rest thrown away, and the inside washed. 

To Truss a Hare. — The hind and fore legs should be brought close 
to the body, and the ends should meet, through each of which a skewer 
should be run to keep them in their places ; the head should be erect, 
and this is effected by placing a skewer in the mouth and running it 
into the back of the hare ; and when on the dish, it should resemble a 
hare sitting. The skewers should always be removed before serving. 

To Bone a Hare well is extremely difficult. The operation should 
be done from the inside. The hare shotdd be laid on a table on its 
back, the meat separated from the chine or back-bone, and laid on 
either side ; this must be done with a finely-pointed, very sharp knife. 
Great care should be taken that the outside skin is not fractured. 
When all the meat is detached on either side, the knife should be 
worked under the bone to detach it from the skin that covers it ; and 
it is therefore better to begin at tho tail and work up to the head. 
When you have arrived at the neck, you must break off the back- 
bone at one of the joints of the neck. As we have before said, it 
requires great care not to injure or cut the skin. The legs must be 
boned by working a very finely-pointed sharp knife close to the bone, 
and under the flesh, so as to get at the joint, which must be cut with 
a sharp knife and the bone drawn out ; or tho leg may be cut open, 
the bone taken out, and then sewn up again ; the shoulder must be 
cut open, the bone extracted, and the meat sewn up. The place, or 
orifice where the bone has been removed, is usually filled with force- 
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meat, to glye the natural form to the hare. XTnless you are sure to 
be able to accomplish boning, send it to your poulterer, who will do it 
at a small cost, and save you the trouble. 

To Boast a Hare^ English fashion, — Having skinned, let it be 
extremely well washed, and then soaked an hour or two in water, and 
if old, let it lie in vinegar to make it tender, after which wash it well 
again in water. 

A hare will take about an hour and a-half to roast; it should bo 
basted with good butter all the time it is roasting, and five minutes 
before it is done it should be dredged with fine dry flour. Make the 
following stuffing :— About three handfuls of bread-crumbs, 'one of beef- 
suet chopped very fine, a little lemon, thyme, parsley, and two eggs ; 
work all this well in a mortar, roll it up, and stuff the inside of the 
hare with it ; cover the back of the hare with slices of fat bacon to 
keep it moist. Serve it with gravy in the dish, and durant-jelly in 
a tureen. 

Jugged Hare. — Cut the hare into small pieces, and put them 
into an earthen jar, with about half a pound of the best bacon and 
ham, cut into small pieces, season with pepper and salt, a blade of 
mace, an onion, stuck well with six or eight cloves, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs ; tie up the jar quite close with a bladder, set it in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and let it stew for three hours ; take out 
the onion and the sweet herbs, put in one wine-glassful of port wine, 
and serve very hot. 

Lievre d VAnglaise. — After it is skinned, stuff with crumbs of 
bread soaked in milk, and pounded in a mortar, to which must be 
added the yolks of raw eggs, salt, pepper, allspice, a chopped onion, 
browned in butter, and sago in powder ; it is then placed on the spit 
and covered with slices of fat bacon enveloped in buttered paper, and 
roasted for an hour and a-half; the paper and the slices of bacon arc 
taken off, and the hare served with sauce piquante, or any other 
high seasoned sauce, or currant jelly. 

The samej en boudin. — Pound well the flesh of a hare and the 
same weight of calfs udder, previously cooked, and crumbs of bread 
dipped in bouillon \ mix the whole together, and then add parsley, 
shalots, thyme, and any spice in powder, salt, pepper, the yolks of 
eggs, and some whites to make it stick together ; roll out this paste 
and make it into the size and form of sausages ; rub them in fine 
bread-crumbs, and broil them over a slow fire, or colour them under a 
four de campagne ; sometimes they are glazed and served with game 
sauce (page 111). 
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Lievre en eiveL — Preserve the liver and the hlood, and cut up 
the hare into pieces ; take half a pound of hacon, cut small, put it 
into a stewpan with some butter and brown it ; add the hare ; dust 
in some flour; when sufficiently coloured, moisten with bouillon 
or water and red wine, and add a bouquet of parsley, salt and pepper; 
when it boils, withdraw it from the Are and skim it, then add mush- 
rooms, and, half an hour after, small onions that have been browned 
in butter, and the liver, from which the gall-bladder has been 
extracted , take off all fat, and when the whole is done, pass the 
blood through a sieve, and turn it into the stewpan for a moment 
before serving, and when the ebullition has subsided, or it wUl 
curdle. 

The Germans add, just before the civet is cooked ^^au point,'* a 
glass of strong vinegar, with capers and sugar; serve it on fried 
crutons ; and this is called civet d VAUemande, 

Zievre des cutsses en poivrades. — Take a certain number of legs of 
roasted hares and remove the bones ; they are then cooked in a demi< 
glaze; lay tastefully round a dish, and sauce poivrcde (page 113) 
placed in the middle ; or, if liked, serve with tomato sauce, or any 
other in which there is lemon or vinegar. 

Zievre en daube. — Bone the hare entirely ; put it into a stewpan, 
the bottom of which is covered with slices of fat bacon; add salt, pepper 
carrots, onions, and a bouquet; moisten with equal quantities of 
white wine and bouillon; add the bones broken up, half a knuckle 
of veal, and cover the whole with slices of bacon, and cook it for one 
hour and a-half; take out the hare, keep it hot; pass the liquor in 
which it has been cooked through a sieve, reduce it, and pour over 
the hare, and serve hot ; it may also be left till cold and served with 
the jelly. 

The samef en emincdee. — Put into a stewpan mushrooms, and truffles 
cut small, with some butter, and white or red wine, and reduce the 
sauce ; then add the meat of the cold roast hare, chopped up as flne 
as possible, and warm it and serve with fried crutons ; just before 
serving, add the juice of a lemon. 

The same, en Odteau. — Chop up all the flesh of a roast hare, and 
put it into a mortar, with the same weight of cooked calf's udder, and 
pound them together with crumb of bread boiled in bouillon, pepper, 
salt, parsley, shalots, thyme, bay-leaf, all chopped fine, and the yolks 
of raw eggs ; mix well together ; garnish a tin mould with slices of 
fat bacon, and put in the above compound ; cook it in the oven or in 
boiling water ; when done let it get cold ; turn it out ; dip the mould 
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in bolliDg water for an instant; take off the bacon after it is turned 
out, and cover the cake with raspings. 

EabbiUy although not in England strictly considered game, 
usually find a place in that department of all books on cookery. 
Their cheapness and excellence induce us to give more receipts upon 
the subject than otherwise they would require ; and as they form 
an important item of commerce, and many thousands arrive annually 
from Belgium, we think it a pity that their uses should not be more 
extensively known. In England, they are usually boiled with parsley 
and butter or onion sauce, and none of those good dishes made of 
them which are so common with the French. 

To roast a rabbit the English fashion, — Stuff the rabbit, and pre- 
serve the liver ; put the rabbit to the fire to roast, baste it well 
with butter, and dredge it with some fine flour, three minutes 
before it is done ; half an hourwill be sufficient to cook it, if the fire 
is very clear and quick; and if the rabbit should be very small, 
twenty minutes will be sufficient for the roasting. For the sauce, 
take the liver with a bunch of parsley, boil and chop them very 
fine together ; melt some butter in the English mode, and put half 
the liver and parsley into the butter ; pour it into the dish, and garnish 
the dish with the other half. 

For boiUng.— Skewer them with the head upright, the fore-legs 
brought down, and the hind-legs straight ; boil them at least three 
quarters of an hour ; smother them with onion sauce, or parsley and 
butter, or take the livers when boiled, bruise with a spoon very fine, 
taking out all the strings ; put to this some good veal stock, a little 
parsley shred fine, season with mace and nutmeg, thicken with flour 
and butter, and a little white wine ; let the sauce be of good thick- 
ness, and pour it over the rabbit. 

Filet de Lapereaux a la Chicoree. — Take all the flesh of a 
roasted rabbit ; chop the endive (page 123), and add the essence 
of game, made as follows : — Take the remains of any game, with 
an equal quantity of beef and veal ; salt, pepper, mace nutmeg, 
cloves, bay<leaf, and parsley, garlic, shalots, and morels; some 
white wine, a little vinegar, and the juice of two lemons; when 
on the eve of boiling, slacken the fire, and leave it on the hot cinders 
f(ir six or seven hours ; pass it through a sieve, and filter it ; warm 
the fillets by the side of the fire, but do not let them boil. 

Civet de Lapin.—TdkQ a rabbit, and cut it in half across the 
back, so as to leave the two legs and the loins for roasting; cut 
up the rest in small pieces, and put them into a stewpan, with 
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butter, and brown them ; then dust in as much flour as the butter 
will absorb, stirring all the time ; add a little good bouillon or 
water, some hearts of young onions, and mushrooms ; simmer till the 
rabbit is quite tender, and serve very hot. The hind legs, larded and 
roasted, and served with gravy in the dish, will be found very good. 

Fi'ied Rabbit, with mushrooms. — Cut a rabbit into joints, and fry 
till of a fine light brown. Take out the rabbit ; then make a roux ; 
add a little gravy and two dozen mushrooms prepared and soaked in 
vinegar and water. Arrange the rabbit round a dish, and put the sauce 
in the middle. This is also very good with fried onions. 

Zapin en croqtiettes. — Chop up the rabbit in pieces as large as a 
walnut ; roll them in bread-crumbs and eggs, and fry in oil ; serve 
with fried parsley. 

Salads de ktpereaux. — Take the fillets of three or four roasted 
rabbits ; then put into the salad bowl some endive picked very small, 
and washed very clean, and dried in a basket or with a cloth ; garnish 
with anchoTies, tarragon, fine herbs, shalots ; then just before serving, 
add the salad dressing (page 106), or Mayonaise sauee (page 89). 

Friture de Lapin. — Cut up the rabbit in pieces ; soak them for 
two hours in white acid wine, to which add the juice of a lemon, 
thyme, bay-leaf, garlic, chopped up, pepper and salt ; let them drain, 
dip them in water and fry ; serve with piquante sauce (page 105). 

Mauviettes — (Larks.) — Bone, and fill them with stuffing, in which 
put the chopped livers, with some truffles ; envelop each lark in an 
oiled paper, in the bottom of which you place a little of the stuffing ; 
place the lark upon it, covered with a slice of bacon, and then envelop 
it in another buttered paper. You must cook on a dish over a char- 
coal stove, with a four de eampoffne over, on which you must put 
charcoal embers ; before serving, take off the fat, and pour over them 
any of the sauces you judge convenient. 

Golden Flover. — These birds, not drawn, are dressed like woodcocks, 
and served upon a toast. They are considered by most people equal 
to the woodcock. 

Snipes are cooked in every respect like woodcocks. 

Grouse, — ^These birds are roasted with a toast under; when 
cooked, a little thin melted butter should be poured over them, and 
served very hot. Bread sauce (page 108) should be served in a 
tureen. Some people, instead of buttered toast, place fine raspings 
round the dish. 

Black Cock and Gray Hen — Should be dressed like grouse, only 
more time will be required for cooking, they being larger birds. 
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A1.THOUOS in England egggs are for ths most pait eithAr boikd, 
fried, or poached, they deaerre a chapter to tfaemaelTes, not only 
because there are many wayaof dreaaing them, but on aoooont of the 
nourishment they afford. 

To hoU an tgg mrfL — Place it in boiliiig water, and continue to 
boil it for three minutes. 

To hoU egg9 hard, ten minntes are required. 

To poach eggs, — ^Always use a frying-pan filled with water. The 
water should boi], and the eggs be broken into a cup, and poured 
into the boiling water. The instant the white sets, the egg should be 
carefully taken out with a clean fish-slice and placed on the toast, or 
any other object with which it is to be served. 

To fry eggs, — A little fresh butter should be put into a delicately 
dean frying-pan, and as so<m as dissolyed the egg should be poured 
in from a cup. When the white is firm the egg should be taken out 
with a slice, held oryer the pan to let the fat drop from it, and placed 
on the toast or dish. 

Buttered eggs. — ^Break and beat up from four to six eggs; add 
pepper and salt ; put into a stewpan with a small piece of butter, and 
keep continually stirring until they begin to thicken ; have ready a 
round of buttered toast cut into small pieces ; pour the eggs on it, and 
serve quite hot. 

BagoiU of eggs and onions. — ^Take out the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, 
and cut the whites into slices, with fried sliced onions ; add pepper, 
salt, and a little good gravy. Fry the whole, and before serving add 
the yolks ; or cut yolks and whites together, fry the onions, and warm 
all up in a little rich gravy ; but the first is the best plan. 

Bgg croquettes. — ^Boil the eggs hard ; chop up the whites fine ; 
pound the yolks ; add diopped parsley, and some sauce d la crime (page 
117) well reduced ; season to taste ; make them iato balls ; roll them 
into bread-crumbs ; rub over the yolk of a raw egg ; rub them again in 
bread-crumbs ; fry them in oil, and serve with fried parsley. 

Fondue. — Beat up eight eggs ; then add a third of their weight of 
Parmesan cheese (an egg weighs 2 oz., thus 8 go to a lb.)» and one 
ounce of butter ; pour this into a stew-pan over a quick fire, and keep 
continually stirring with a wooden spoon. When the mixture is 
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sufficiently thick and smooth add a little salt and pepper, and serve 
quite hot. 

JEgga au beurre noir. — Put some butter into a frying-pan, and when 
it is quite hot, and beginning to colour, break the eggs separately, and 
put them in the pan.. As soon as they are set add a little salt, pepper 
(some use a little grated nutmeg), and the juice of a lemon or a little 
yinegar. Serve very hot. 

Eggs hrouUUt — ^The eggs being veil beaten, and seasoned with 
pepper and salt, dissolve in a frying-pan some butter, and when hot 
pour in the eggs, and keep stirring tiU set ; add a spoonful of cream, 
and just before serving a little lemon juice. . 

The same, au eomflture, — ^The same as above, but add preserve 
instead of pepper and salt. 

7^ same, au jambon, — Gold ham is chopped up into small pieces, 
and, with a little gravy, added to the eggs. It may be varied with 
truffles, mushrooms, sweetbread, &c. 

ITie aamef aujue. — ^Add gravy to the eggs 

The aamey aux pointee d^aspergee,-jThe tops of asparagus, which 
have been previously cooked, are added ; and boiled cucumbers cut 
into dice, or cauliflower cut into little pieces, make a variety. 

Eggs d la erhne. — Dissolve in a stew-pan some butter, with chopped 
parsley, salt and pepper, one spoonful of flour stirred well in, and 
a glass of cream ; when quite done, and the raw taste of the flour 
is gone, cut hard-boiled eggs in slices, and wann them in the sauce. 
Serve hot. 

£ggt en croquettes, — Make a thick sauce with butter, flour, and 
cream ; season with young onions and fresh parsley, chopped very fine ; 
cut up the whites and the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, and warm up 
together ; when cold, divide with a spoon into balls, and roll them in 
crumbs of bread ; then cover with raw whites of eggs well beaten up • 
roll in bread-crumbs, fry in oil, and serve with sauce d la crime 
(page 117). 

JEggs sur le grille. — Beat up eggs, and season with parsley and 
young onions chopped fine, a little pepper and salt, and some raspings ; 
put into well-buttered paper cases, and cook upon a gridiron over 
a slow Are ; serve in the cases very hot. This is an excellent dish, 
and being speedily prepared, conveniently makes up a dinner. 

Eggsfareis {stuffed eggs), — Boil some eggs hard, and cut them long- 
ways in two, but not quite in the centre, — one side should be larger 
than the other ; take out the yolks, which pound in a mortar with 
bread-crumbs (boiled in cream), and an equal quantity of butter, two 
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yolks of raw eggs, salt and pepper ; fill the whites with this stuffing, 
and give them their original form ; mh a little dissolyed hutter over 
tiiem, and coyer them with fine bread ; put the rest of the stuffing 
in a dish that will stand the fire ; arrange the eggs tastefully in it, 
and place on a stoye with a /our de eampagne oyer it. When of good 
colour serye yery hot. 

Eggs with eheeae, — ^Pnt Into a metal dish equal parts of grated 
Parmesan cheese and bread-crumbs ; upon these break the eggs, and 
arrange them, placing oyer them cheese, pepper, and nutmeg ; cook 
oyer a yery slow charcoal fire, and brown the top with a salamander. 

£gg8 au gratin, — ^Take a metal dish ; make a mixture of bread- 
crumbs, anchoyies washed, scaled, and boned, young onions, shallots 
chopped fine, a small piece of butter, and three yolks of eggs ; 
make a stuffing of tlus, and lay it oyer the bottom of the dish ; season 
to taste ; break the eggs and place them upon this ; put the dish oyer 
a slow fibre, and colour the top with a salamander ; dust oyer a little 
salt and pepper, and serye yery hot. 

(Euft mr le plat, — Break the eggs into a plate or dish, well 
buttered ; season with pepper and a little salt, and then pour oyer a 
little dissolyed butter, with or without a spoonful of cream ; place 
the dish upon a stoye, and serye when the whites of the eggs are set 

(Eufi d la Froven^ale, — ^Put into a frying-pan some fine salad oil, 
and make it boil ; break the eggs separately, and put them in one by 
one, and while they are cooking powder them with a little salt ; should 
they rise, they must be fiattened with a spoon ; when done, take them 
out, and drain off the fat ; cook some pieces of bread, cut the same 
size as the eggs, in the same oil, and serye the eggs upon them with 
sauce Espagnole, into which introduce slices of lemon, and garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs, cut round. 

(Eu/a d la Tariufe. — Cut some bacon in yery thin slices and put 
it into a stew-pan with a little butter; when sufficiently done, lay the 
slices on the bottom of a dish, pour oyer the butter, and break the eggs 
on the bacon ; powder them with a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; 
cook them at a yery slow fire^ and brown the top with a salamander. 

(Euf% d la Tripe, — Gut some Portugal onions in slices, and brown 
them in butter; moisten with a little cream or milk, season, and take 
care that the onions are well cooked ; then add slices of hard-boiled 
eggs, and wann the eggs in the same sauce, without allowing it to 
boil 

Omelette aux eoftfitures.-^BreBk six or eight eggs separately, in 
order to detect a bad one ; beat them with about two table-spoonfuls of 
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ooM irater ; while beating them, put into a firjing^paa a little fresh 
butter, and as aoon as it is disBolTed put in the omelettey whieh will 
be done the moment it begins to thiciosn ; then lay, on one half of the 
omelette, the presenre yon are about to use ; give a smart tsp to the 
handle of the pan, and the omelette will half torn and eoyer up 
the preserve you have put on the other half ; or fold it with a slice 
o7er the preserre, sad serte. An omelette ought nemer to be browned 
or solid ; it should be yellow, and liquid in the centre. 

Omelette pan^4.-^hovld eggs be scarce, it is yeiy conyenient to 
mix fine bread-crumbs and milk or ersam together, and use it with 
half the quantity of eggs. If you want an omdette of eight eggs, and 
have only four, take equal quantities of eggs, bread-crumbs, and 
nulk, and beat them well together, adding two table-spoonfiils of cold 
water, and a small piece of butter, and when half beaten, add chopped 
parsley and young onions in proportion of two-thirds of the former 
and one-third of the latter ; continue beating, and season with pepper 
and salt ; then put into the omelette pan abcyot one ouooe of the best 
fresh butter. As soon as this is dissolved, pour in the (Huelette mixture, 
taking care, by vuaj\g a sHoe, that it does not stick to the pan. As 
soon as it begins to set and get thick, give, as before desciibed, a 
knock with the slice on the himdle of your omelette pan, and it will 
turn in half, or fold it with the slice. We have before said that the 
best mode of frying an omelette is by putting lighted paper under tiae 
pan, until it is cooked. 

Onuiette au IKo^Mon.— This is made precisely like tiie abova, except 
that the kidneys are out up into small pieces and put into the 
mixture, and instead of butter the kidney fot is dissolved in the 
omelette pan. Some cooks, before theyput in the beaten egg^ fry alioes 
of kidney in order that they may be better done, and pour the eggs <m 
them, stirring them w^ together. The mommit the eggs are set, fold 
youf omelette in hali^ as before descrU)ed, and serve it very hot. 

Omelette au Lard, — Out bacon in small pieoes, and fry them in an 
omelette pan. The eggs are beaten up with a little butter, and some- 
times witSi chopped parsley and young onions in equal quantities. 
When the bacon is sufficiently cooked^ the eggs, &c. so prepared, 
are poured into the omelette pan, and cooked as before directed. 

Omelette eouJ/Ue is one of the best preparations of eggs, but the 
difficulty of making it is the cause of its being so seldom seen in 
England. Beat up in a basin the yolks of six fresh eggs, with a 
quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar, and a table-spoonful of 
orange-flower water ; these should be beaten well and lightly, and 
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should reaemble thick, cream when finiahed. Beat veil in another 
basin the whites of eight or nine eggs, which, when of a good con- 
sistence (».«» stiff enough to hold a spoon), mix with the yolks ; 
dissolYe some £resh. butter in an omelette pan, pour in the eggs so 
prepared ; the moment it begins to take colour, it must be put into a 
act^fie'e pan, which must be kept hot oyer cinders, and the omelette 
ooYered witb a/ovr tie campagnSj on which more cinders must be put. 
In France they have deep-plated pans made on purpose, in which 
the aoi^Ue is sent to table. If you have not one of these dishes, the 
tin ring used for cakes, lined with white paper, may be used. 

OnteldtU au» Trufia, — Tim omelette, which is considered exqui- 
site by the lovers of truffles, is easily made. The truffles (the black 
sort) are cut in slices, put into a aauU pan with butter, to which is 
added the aaucaJSipagnole (page 1 14), and when done — ^that is, tender — 
the beaten egga are poured into the pan ; when set^ the omelette is 
turned, or folded in half^ and serred. 

Omelette au. Thon, — ^We give this receipt upon the authority of 
BriUat Savarin, who declares it to be the neplue ultra of good things. 
The tunny fish is to be obtained at the Italian warehouses, preserved 
in oil, and is considered a great delicacy. The omelette is prepared 
as follows : — For six persons, take two soft roes of carp, wash them 
well, and throw them into boiling salt and water; add idso a piece of 
the tunny fish and a shallot finely chopped. After they have been in 
the boiling water for five minutes, take them out, and chop them all 
very fine together ; then put the fish, into a stewpan, with a large 
piece of butter, chopped parsley, and young onions. When suffl- 
dently cooked, add the juice of a lemon ; then beat up twelve fresh 
eggs ; add the above preparation ; mix all well together, and place it 
in the omelette pan. When set, fold the omelette, and serve very 
hot 
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Befokb giving receipts for cooking particular vegetables, it is neces- 
sary to lay down four general rules :— In boiling green vegetables, 
the saucepan should never be covered ; the water should always boil ; 
it should be well salted, and all the scum taken o£^ before the vege- 
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tables are put in; and all yegetables Bbould be well drained, and per- 
fectly free from moisture. 

Artiehokea-^to boii.'—The artichokes should be nicely trimmed, the 
stalks and points of the leaves cut off. They should then be soaked 
for two or three hours in strong salt and water, boiled in a large 
quantity of boiling water, with a handful of salt. When the bottoms 
are tender, the artichokes are done ; they should be well drained, and 
served in a dish, with tauee blanche^ or b6ohamel (page 102). In 
France they remove the choke, replace the centre leaves, and pour 
the sauce over. 

The Same, d la BarigouU, — ^Prepare the artichokes as above ; take 
out the choke, and make a stuffing aa follows : — Take equal quantities 
of mushrooms, parsley, and shalots; chop them very fine; season 
with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and mix with some butter ; put into 
a stewpan some oil, and fry the stuffing in it ; then fill the artichokes 
with this stuffing ; replace the inside leaves, and put them into a 
stewpan, with slices of bacon at the bottom ; moisten with half a 
glass of bouiUon and half a glass of wine ; cook over a very slow 
fire, and, a quarter of an hour before serving, put hot charcoal on the 
cover to brown the leaves. This sauce may be made entirely without 
butter, by the use of olive oil, and the bouillon may be supplied by 
water, or bouillon mature. 

The same, d PJBspoffnole, — Arrange precisely as in the first receipt ; 
then serve them with eauee EepagnoU (page 114) poured over them. 

The same, auxftnee herbea. — Boiled as in the first receipt ; the sauce 
is prepared as follows : — ^Make a roux, and moisten it with bouUlon, in 
which put fine herbs, such as parsley, young onions, chervil, and 
tarragon, fresh picked and finely chopped ; let it boil a few minutes, 
and pour it over the artichokes. 

TTie tame, fried. — After they are boiled, and the leaves taken off, 
dip them into a rich light batter, and fry them a beautiful gold 
colour. In France they take the young artichokes, and after cutting 
them in pieces, and throwing them into salt and water to kill the 
insects, fry them as before described. 

The eatney glaeea, — Cut the artichokes into four, and take out the 
choke ; dissolve some butter (or oil) in a stewpan ; put in the arti- 
chokes ; sprinkle over some salt, and fry to a good colour ; place them 
in a dish, with the leaves underneath, for the glazed side to be shown, 
and pour over the butter from the stewpan in which they have been 
cooked. 

The same^ with Sauee Italtenne. — Cut the artichokes into four ; rub 
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each part with lemon juice, and cook them la hoiling water, to which 
add salt and the juice of a lemon ; when done, serve with sauce 
ItaHeime (page 108). 

The samej d la Zyonnaise, — The artichokes must he cut into four, 
washed, soaked in water, and put into a stewpan, with a good lump 
of hutter. Cook oyer a quick fire, with fire on the coyer of the 
stewpan. They should he yery white, he served with the hutter in 
which they have heen cooked, and seasoned with pepper and salt 

The samey a la Provenqdle, — ^The same, hut oil is used instead of 
buttor. 

The same, au VeUnOi. — ^The same, with sauce veloute (p. 116). 

The same^ en canape, — ^After being boiled, take off the leaves, and 
rub the bottoms with the juice of a lemon ; fiU them with chopped 
parsley, hard-boiled yolks of eggs ; truffles, cooked and chopped up ; 
capers ; slices of anchovies, and slices of nicely boiled carrots. Put 
into a dish some more chopped parsley and onions, and some oil and 
vinegar. Arrange the artichokes nicely, and serve cold. 

The samCy a lapoivrade. — The artichokes are taken very young, and 
eaten raw, with parsley and young onions chopped very fine, oil, 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. 

Gold boiled artichokes are also commonly eaten in this way, and 
form a most excellent dish, instead of salad. 

Aiparagus, — ^This vegetable is, in England, simply boiled, and 
served with melted butter. 

To boil Asparagus, — Scrape, tie up in bundles, and cut off the ends; 
boil them till the ends are tender, which will be from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, if very young, and lay them on a slice of 
buttered toast ; untie the string, and serve with good melted butter, 
in a boat. In France, asparagus is eaten cold, with oU and vinegar, 
pepper and salt. 

The same^ like Green Pease. — ^The young green sprew is cut in 
small pieces, and cooked as the petite pois d la bourgeois, which see. 

Cardoons. — Wash and cut them in pieces from two to four inches 
long ; boil in boiling water, and serve them in sauce B6chamelle. After 
they are boiled, they may be stewed in a rich gravy. 

Gardens en Croustades. — Boil tender, and rub through a sieve; 
then cut some crutons very thick ; take out the crumb on one side, 
and after having browned them in butter, fill up the inside with the 
pur^e, into which work a good piece of butter, and serve very hot. 

Cardans d V E^agnole.—VTeJ^vre the cardoons as in the first receipt; 
but instead of boiling them in water stew them in equal quantities 
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of botiilhn and sauoe £spagnole (page 114). ThA aauoe should be 
reduced one-half, and poured over the caidoons. 

Cardans au Fromage. — Make a good white sauce, or Bechamelle 
(page 102) ; add grated Parmesan cheese ; place the caidoons, that 
hare been previouslj boiled, on the dish ; pour orer the sauce ; then 
add more grated cheese and bread-crumbs, and coyer them oyer with 
a/oMT d$ campagne. 

Cardotu au V^outi.-^Theae are prepared as for boiling, and stewed 
in sauee vehut^ (page 116). 

Carrots. — Sufficient attention has not been paid to this most 
excellent root, which is seldom seen at English tables, except with 
boiled beef and mutton. The quantity of saccharine matter they con- 
tain renders them highly nutritious. Great care, howeyer, should be 
taken that they are sufficiently cooked, or they will be found un- 
wholesome and indigestible. They should neyer be put into cold 
water to boil, or they will, of necessity, be hard. The water should 
boil, and the carrots being well scraped, washed, and all black specks 
and decayed parts cut away, should be kept boiling till perfectly 
tender. The time required will depend upon the freshness of the 
yegetable, yarying from twenty minutes, if yery young, to one hour; 
and one honr-and-a-half, if old and a long time gathered. 

Carottes d la Flamands, — Cut the carrots in slices ; throw them 
into boiling water, to blanch ; drain and put them into a stewpan, 
with a large lump of butter, and brown them. Moisten with bouilion / 
season with salt and one lump of sugar ; reduce the sauce to a glaze ; 
then put in a piece of butter, fine herbs, and a little 8auo$ taumes 
(page 116). Boil it up again, and serye with fried crutons. 

Ths same, d la maiire d' hotel. — Gut the carrots in pieces about the 
size and shape of a wine-bottle cork ; cook them in water and bomllon, 
salt and butter; when perfectly tender, take them out, and drain 
them; then put into a aaut^ pan some butter, chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt ; warm the carrots up in this, and pour the sauce oyer. 

Same au Suers.-^ook the carrots in boiling water ; dry them in 
a stewpan ; mash them up, and moisten them with milk and arrow- 
root, to which add orange-flower water, sweeten with powdered 
sugar ; mix with them eggs, in the proportion of one«third more 
yolks than whites, the latter of which must be well beaten with some 
good fresh butter, and must be added only a moment before the dish 
which contains the mixture is placed in the oyen, or under the four 
de eampagns. It is then to be turned out into a deep dish, with 
finely-powdered sugar, and seryed yery hot. 
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Cdery, — CSarefiilly wash the heads of celery in seyeral waters, 
and cut them in pieces from two to three inches long ; then throw 
them into l)oiling salt and water for five or ten minutes ; take them 
outy and throw them into cold water for a minute or two, and drain 
them on a sieve. Put into a stewpan a large piece of hutter and the 
celery ; dust over them some fine flour ; moisten with bouillon ; 
and season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. When cooked, add two 
or three spoonfuls of coulis (page 110), orjw (page 112), and serve 
very hot. 

(klerif d PJBspoffnole, — ^Prepare as before, and when drained, put 
the celery into a stewpan with some pepper, butter, sauce Espagnole 
(page 114), and eontomm^. Cook over a quick fire, and when tender, 
serve very hot, with the sauce poured over. Celery may also be 
simply boiled, and when tender, put on the dish with bechamel 
sauce (page 102). 

OeiMyfiit.-^Boil as before, and drain ; dip in batter, and fry a 
beautiful gold colour in oil; serve very hot, with powdered sugar or 
fine salt 

CeUry tMxpetiU pots, — Cut the celery into very small pieces the 
size of peas ; half-boil and drain ; then stew with butter, and dust 
over a little fiour ; moisten with bouillon i reduce the sauce; add a 
Uakon of yoUcs of eggs, and serve with fried crutons. 

Celery au VelouU. — Cut the celery in pieces ; blanch and cook in 
boiling salt and water ; when quite tender, chop them up Uke spinach ; 
squeeze dry, and put into a stewpan with butter, pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg; moisten with a little 6om2^ and aauoe velout^{p&gQ HO); 
reduce the whole to a proper consistence, and serve very hot, gar- 
nished with fried crutons. 

Muahrooma, — Of all the fungus tribe, there is, perhaps, nothing 
that adds more to the excellence of the kitchen and the enrichment of 
almost all dishes, than the mushroom. Qreat care, however, should 
be taken that the mushroom is the true one ; for there are so many 
fungi which so nearly resemble them, that are not only pernicious, 
but absolutely destructive to human existence. Before cooking, mush- 
rooms should be peeled and soaked in vinegar and water for an hour. 

ChampiffnoM d la Bordilam. — Use the large mushrooms, after 
being peeled, and thrown into vinegar and water; soak them in 
salad oil and salt and pepper ; broil over a slow fire on both sides. The 
oil should then be made hot in a stewpan, with chopped shalots and 
parsley, and when the shalots are quite done, the sauce should be 
poured over the broiled mushrooms, and served very hot. 
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ITie aamey auxJUtes herhe». — ^The mushroomB are to be prepared as 
above ; the stalks chopped with parsley, shalots, gherkins, capers, 
salt and pepper, and some salad oil ; fill the inside of the mushroom 
with this stuffing ; put over it some fine raspings, and put into a dirii 
over a very slow fire, and a four de eampa^ne over it ; put the dish into 
the oven, and serve very hot. 

The samef au ffraiin.^Stew with butter and some truffles, parsley, 
shalots, and small mushrooms, chopped very fine ; dust in some flour, 
and moisten with bouillon, or a little ju8 (page 112] ; season, and 
reduce the sauce ; put it on a dish ; cover it over with raspings, and 
place over a slow fire, covered with a four d$ etmpagne, or in an 
oven, or on scoUope shells, having first covered the preparation with 
raspings, and serve hot. 

The same, a la Provengdle. — ^Pick and cut into bits the mushrooms, 
soak them in oil, salt, pepper, and a eoupqon of garlic. Put into a 
stewpan. When of a good colour, put in two pinches of chopped 
parsley, the crutons, and the juice of a lemon ; serve hot. 

Croute aux Champignons, — Stew the mushrooms with some butter 
and a bouquet of parsley ; dust over some fine flour ; moisten with a 
little bouillon or water ; season, and give them a boil up ; reduce the 
fire, and let them stew very slowly. Before servlDg, take out the 
bouquet, and add a liaison of the yolks of eggs, and serve them on the 
croute, such as are described for the truffles (which see). 

Cabbages. — ^Great care should be taken in washing cabbages. To 
expel insects, the cabbage should be soaked in strong salt and water 
for two or three hours, and even then every leaf should be inspected. 
The simple mode of boiling cabbages is the one most generally in use. 
Cabbages should be boiled in plenty of water, well salted, and the 
stalks should be quite tender, or the vegetable is very indigestible and 
unwholesome ; when done, they should be put into a colander, and 
every drop of water pressed out of them. Cold cabbage — ^that is, the 
cabbage left from the day before— chopped up, and fried with butter, 
pepper, and salt, is better than simply boiled cabbage, and with the 
addition of carrots, is very much improved. 

Rice and Cabbage — see page 155. 

Choux a la crime, — Take a cold cabbage, and chop it up ; season 
with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg ; stew it in butter, and moisten 
with some good cream ; stir it well ; make it hot at a very slow fire ; 
and take care that the cream and the cabbage are well amalgamated. 

Sourkrout — is a favourite German dish. The cabbages are cut 
in slices, washed, put into a barrel, covered with salt, and left 
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to fennent. When required for cooking, the sourkrout should 
be soaked in clear water for an hour; then taken out, and 
soaked again for another hour; and it will be better if the 
water is changed four or fiye times in the two hours. It should 
then be well drained, and put into a stewpan, with bacon cut up Yer7 
small, thin slices of pork sausages, and saveloys ; it must be mois- 
tened with bonUion, a little gravy, or goose grease, and cooked over a 
very slow fire, and served with the bacon, sausages, and saveloys ; 
the two latter ought to be skinned, and placed on the top of the sour- 
krout 

ChouFarei— Stuffed Cabbage, — Choose a large, fine cabbage ; take 
off the outside leaves, and soak for two hours in strong salt and 
water; shake out all the moisture, and put it whole into boiling 
water for a quarter of an hour ; let it drain, squeezing it gently with 
the hands ; take out the inside, which fill with stuffing of sausage- 
meat and chestnuts. Cover the stuffing with one of the leaves and tie 
up the cabbage. Cover the bottom of a stewpan with slices of bacon ; 
the cabbage, covered at the top with other slices of bacon ; put round 
put in ittho trimmings of any meat, carrots and onions ; moisten with 
bouillon and a little white wine ; stew it over a slow fire. When the 
cabbage is done, and the sauce reduced, take out the cabbage ; untie 
it ; place it on the dish, and pass the sauce through a sieve ; pour it 
over your cabbage, and serve hot. 

Chou au i^r<^. —-Parboil the cabbage, and cut it in quarters ; put it 
into a stewpan with some salt pork and a german sausage ; moisten 
with water, season, give it a boil, and simmer till done. Put the 
cabbage into a dish, and the pork over it ; place the sauce again on a 
quick fire, and when it boils, add a little flour and butter ; boil it up, 
and pour it over the cabbage. 

Red GKd^e— should be cooked in bouillon and water, chopped up, 
and again put into a stewpan, with butter, pepper, salt, and any other 
seasoninf^, stirred often, and served very hot. It will be found very 
good. The Germans chop it up very fine, and put it into a stewpan 
with the bouillon^ powdered sugar, salt, pepper, and nutmeg, all in 
small quantities ; they cook it over a very^slow fire for a long time, 
and just before serving, add vinegar. 

7A« same, d la Flamande, — ^The red cabbage is cut in four or six 
pieces, according to size, and these again into slices, and parboiled in 
boiling water, well salted ; then it is well drained, and put into a 
stewpan with two ounces of butter, thyme, bay-leaves, cloves, pepper 
and salt, cooked over a quick fire, and kept continually stirred for 
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about ten mixiiitefl or a quarter of an hour. Then the fire » dimi- 
niahed under the itewpan, and hot oindecs of oharooal put on the 
oorer, or a, four de eampagne plaeed oyer it for a quarter of an hour. 
Great care muat be taken not to bum this, by stirring it oocaaJonally* 
Just before serving it, add a little butter. 

The MfMf d la SoUandaue. — Gut up the cabbage very fine ; add 
apples cut in slioea, butter, salt, pepper, and a little water to moisten 
it ; put over a slow fire for three hours ; eaie must be taken that it is 
neither browned nor burnt during the cookiDg. 

Chouflewrs^ or caulifloweri, are in England simply boiled, and eaten 
with many dishes, and melted-butter is generally served with them. In 
France they are served as an mire$y and dressed in many ways. Great 
care should be taken in washing oauMowers, which should be soaked 
for two or three hours in strong salt and water, to kill the inseota. 
The water should be boiling, and have a small handful of salt put 
into it, and all scum taken o% and the ebullition must continnie 
all the time it is being cooked. The great difficulty of boiling a 
cauliflower is, that it should be sufficiently done, but oriq> ; if it is 
boiled too much it becomes extremely disagreeable. It is impoasiUie 
to state the exact time it requires ; but the rule is that the moment a 
fork will enter with ease into the stork, the vegetable is done. 

TJu aamsy frit — Before it is boiled it should be washed, cut ia. 
pieces, and soaked in a marinade of salt, vinegar and parsley, then 
boiled as before described, taken out, drained, and dipped in a French 
batter, and fried in oil. 

The aaiMy auframoffe, or eaulijiower and i;Amm.— Take off all thegraea 
parts of two heads of cauUflowers; boil them in a common way ; break 
off the branches, and lay them in a deep dish in layers ; tidce half a 
pint of thin cream, and one egg, pepper, and salt ; beat all together ; 
grate some cheese as for macaroni, and shake it well over the cauli- 
flower ; then put the cream and egg over it, then shake a little more 
grated cheese on the top of the cauliflower, and bake it half-an-hour. 

Th$ aamey d la Sauea £laneh$f ou au jut, — Pick the cauliflower to 
pieces, boil it as before described ; when done, pour over it the 
bechamel, or aauee blanche^ (page 102), or French gravy (page 1 12). 

Vegetable Marrows are usually boiled, then cut in half, the seeda 
taken out, and served on a toast like asparagus, with melted batter. 
They are also very good if boiled, the seeds taken out, stuffed and 
stewed in rich gravy. 

The aamsy d la Crime, — Cut open the vegetable marrows, take out 
the seeds, out them up into large dice, boil them in boiling water, 
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well salted ; take tikem out, dzain them and wipe them with a soft 
dry cdoih ; prepare the smtee d la crime (page 117), and wann up the 
▼egetaUe marrows in the aanoe, but do not let them boil, and serve 
them, quite hot. 

7!A«Miffitf, dVEspagnoU, — ^Take middling sized vegetable marrows, 
cut ihem in four, that is, down the centre, and then in half each side, 
shape them to taste ; take out the seeds, and boil as before described ; 
lay them on a soft oloth to drain ; shortly before serving, put them 
into a stewpan with salt, pepper, and any other spice, aud moisten 
with the worked aaae^ EspagmU (page 114), and reduce it one-third ; 
place your vegetables nicely in your dish, and pour the sauce over. 

I%e tame, fareis, — ^Take the vegetable marrows and scrape out all 
the seeds with a small spoon, by making a hole at one end ; fill the 
vegetable marrows with the French stuffing (page 119), and cut a 
piece of turnip in the shape of a cork, to stop up the hole with ; put 
OTer the bottom of a stewpan slices of bacon, put in the vegetable 
marrow, moisten with boitUlon or water, cook it over a very slow fire ; 
just before serving, let it drain, but keep it hot, reduce the sauce, 
pass it through a sieve, and pour it over, or you may serve it with 
aauce tomate (page 108). 

Tk$ same, au Orae. — Cut into large dice and boil in boiling water, 
well salted, drain ; stew in butter, but do not let them take any 
oolouT ; dust over them flour moistened with homUon ; season to taste ; 
oook over a slow fire ; when done, take out and reduce the sauce by 
quick boiling, pass it through a sieve, and pour over the vegetable 
marrows. 

The eame, pawke, — Stuff as before directed, and cover with 
bread-crumbs, and put under a/otfr de eampagne, or into the oven to 
bake ; when done, cover with the tavee d la crime (page 117). 

Spinach requires careful washing, each leaf being separately ex- 
amined and thrown into a pan of cold water to soak ; pick the leaves 
from the stalks, and throw them again into cold water, in which is 
put a handful of salt ; the spinach being then pidced should be taken 
out of the water, shaken, and put into a colander ; it should then be 
put on the fire in a stewpan, an enamelled one we prefer, and allowed 
to boil, without any water, there being always sufficient water adhering 
thereto to cook it perfectly; when done, which will be in about 
twenty minutes, take it out of the stewpan and squeeze all moisture 
from it in a colander with a plate, or between two plates ; it should 
then be chopped very fine; if there be any moisture, this again 
should be poured off; it is then ready to cook. In this way it is sold 
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in France ready for the cook. With us it is now retomed into a 
smaller stewpan, in which a piece of butter has been dissolred, stirred 
till quite hot, seasoned with pepper and salt, and sent to table. Some 
add fine bread-crumbs, and others serve it with poached eggs on the 
top, and some with toasted bread round it. It is sometimes placed 
round roast and boiled lamb, and many other dishes. 

£pmard8 d VJnglaia, — This is one of the French ideas how spinach 
is cooked in this country. Pick, wash, and chop up, but not yery 
small, the raw spinach, put it into a stewpan with some butter, salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, then add a little more butter, and a little water, 
and serve it with fried bread crutons. 

Epinards d la Crime, — ^After the spinach is cooked and chopped as 
in our first receipt, put into a stewpan about two oz. of butter, some 
pepper and salt, moisten with some good cream, and put in a small 
lump of loaf sugar ; stir continually, and serve with crutons. 

Th$ tanUf aujut. — ^The same as the abova, except that after the 
pepper and salt, you must add one table-spoonful of flour ; you must 
moisten it with either bouilkm or jua (page 112), and serve it with Med 
crutons. 

JBndive. — ^Under the title '^ohiooree" this is used in France as 
spinach, and is equally as good. The leaves are picked from the 
stalks, boiled, and the water pressed out. They are then chopped up, 
and cooked as spinach (which see). However, it is necessary to 
boil endive much longer than spinach, in order that it may be per- 
fectly tender. 

Broad Beans. — ^These should be shelled and boiled in salt and 
water ; when tender, they are done ; the pot in which they are boiled 
should not be covered; they should then be put into a colander, 
well drained, and served very hot; parsley and butter is idways 
served in England in a sauce-boat to be eaten with them. 

The French, when beans are young, take off the eyes, and 
when old skin them ; they are then boiled in salt and water, and 
thrown into cold water, then put in a stewpan with some butter, 
a bouquet of parsley, and salt and pepper, moistened with bouUhn and 
water, seasoned to taste ; and when sufficiently cooked a liaison of 
yolks of eggs and a little sugar are added. 

French Beans (called by the French Des Sarieots). —In France the 
seeds are more frequently used than the green shell. In England they 
are cooked only in one way, that is, simply boiled ; in France they have 
five or six different modes of preparation. The green shell should be 
cut at each end, and the strings pulled off, and then cut down the 
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middle and divided into four or six pieces, according to taste, and 
thrown into cold water to wash; put them into boiling salt and 
water, by a handful at a time, so as not to stop the ebullition ; boil 
them very fast till tender, which will be in about twenty minutes, or 
eyen less, if the beans are young ; when done they should be poured 
into a colander and well drained, and served very hot. Melted butter 
is generally served in a sauce-boat. If the saucepan is covered the 
colour is destroyed. They should be of a beautiful green when sent 
to table. If you have any fear of the colour going, a teaspoonfiil of 
carbonate of soda, put into the water just before the beans are put 
into the saucepan, will effectually preserve it. In France, the haricots 
are cooked precisely as we have here described, and put into a colander 
to drain ; and when so prepared they arrange them by any of the 
following receipts :— 

JEarieots Verts d r Anglais. — Dissolve a little butter mixed with 
chopped fine herbs, salt, and pepper, then add the green French beans 
prepared as above, but not quite done ; let them stew a little time, 
and before serving, add a piece of butter about the size of a walnut, 
mixed with flour, and the juice of a lemon. 

The samsy d la Bourgeois^—B'tBaolve in a stewpan a large piece of 
batter, say 3 oz. ; put it into two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
and then the boiled French beans ; keep stirring them, and before 
serving add a liaison of yolks of eggs and the juice of a lemon, or a 
spoonful of vinegar. 

The same^ d VOgnon, — Cut an onion into smaU pieces and stew 
with about three ounces of butter ; dust in some flour ; moisten with 
bouillon and gravy ; reduce the sauce ; add the boiled French beans ; 
stir them well that they may amalgamate with the sauce, and serve 
very hot. 

The samSj d la MaUre tP Hotel, — Boil as before, and serve with 
maitreiT hotel sauce (page 104). 

The same, d la JProvenqale. — ^Put into a stewpan some good salad 
oil ; cut two or three onions in round slices, and stew them therein ; 
then add the boiled French beans and some chopped parsley, salt and 
pepper ; stir, or, as the French call it, saut^ them in the dish, and pour 
over them a little hot boiled vinegar. 

WhiU Beansy Earieots—d la Maitre d'SSteL—When new they do 
not require soaking ; but if old, from eight to ten hours are necessary. 
Boil till tender and drain in a colander (the water ought to be pre- 
served, for it makes most excellent soup) ; then put into a stewpan 
two ounces of butter, some fine herbs chopped up, pepper and salt; 
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add to this the white beans, mix them well with the sauce, and the 
juice of a lemon. 

The samef au Jus, — ^After they are boiled, put any description of 
gravy into a stewpan, and when hot add the beans, and serve hot. 
The gravy from a leg of mutton or roast beef is very good for 
this dish. 

Saricot rouge au wi. — ^This is another sort of the French bean. 
Boil and drain as before ; brown in a stewpan some slices of onion in 
butter; add the beans; moisten with wine, and season with pepper 
and salt; serve in a hot dish. 

Red Beans are also cooked with bacon out into small pieces and 
browned in a stewpan, to which the vegetable is added as before. 

Lentils. — ^The lentil is much in use in France, both as a vegetable 
and for making soup and purees. They are cooked in a stewpan in 
butter, with salt, pepper, an onion cut in quarters, and a bouquet of 
parsley, and placed over a very slow fire till quite tender ; or you 
may put them into a stewpan with some bacon and a Qerman sausage, 
or boil them in salt and water. Arrange them d Vognon, ovd la tne^tre 
d^hdUl (page 104). 

Maeedoine with Vegetables. — Cut carrots and turnips of the same 
length, and throw them into boiling water for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour ; take them out and let them drain upon a cloth ; 
put into a stewpan some bouilloHy and when boiling fast put in the 
carrots and turnips, and stew them till tender ;' then take some French 
beans (called haricot beans), white and green, some broad beans, some 
young onions, cauliflower broken up into bits, asparagus tops — ^in fact, 
all the vegetables that are in season — and boil them in boiling salt 
and water ; turn them all out into a colander ; take the carrots and 
turnips out of the bouillon; arrange all nicely in the dish, pour over 
the bdehamelle (page 109), and serve very hot. 

Lettuce. — ^This vegetable, which is only used in this country raw 
for salad, is very much used in France as a cooked vegetable, the 
lettuce being washed, picked from the stalk, boiled in salt and water, 
and chopped very fine ; all moisture being previously expressed it 
is ready for cooking. 

Laitues au blane de Veau. — ^The lettuces being boiled and prepared 
as above, sautS them in the blond de veau (page 117). This is an 
excellent dish. 

I%e same, d la Sspagnole.—Choose some large lettuces, wash them 
dean, and soak them whole for an hour in strong salt and water; 
then boil them in salt and water half an hour ; throw them into cold 
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water, press them, and let them drain on a cloth ; open the leaves a 
litUe in the middle, and season with pepper and salt. To keep them 
in their original form, it is necessary to tie them up with thread or 
string. Place at the bottom of a stewpan slices of fat bacon, trim- 
mings of real, carrots cut round, onions, cloves, thyme, and bay-leaf; 
upon these place the lettuces, and cover them with other slices of bacon ; 
moisten with bouillon, and stew for one hour; take out, squeeze dry, 
glaze, pour over aauee Espagnole (page 114), and serve hot. 

T?ie same, farcies. — Boil the lettuces ; then dip them in cold water 
and press them extremely dry ; take out the middle leaves, fill the 
centre with stuffing, and cook d la braise (page 118). When done, 
take them out, keep them hot ; pass the braze through a sieve, add a 
glass of white wine, and boil quickly to reduce the sauce, which 
thicken with a little flour and butter, and pour over the lettuces. 

The same, frites. — ^Choose the little round lettuces ; pick, wash, and 
tie them with a string. Cook them as above, but add nutmeg and a 
bouquet. When done, press them in a doth ; let them get cold ; dip 
them in batter, and fry them a good gold colour in oil ; drain, and 
serve them very hot. 

The same, AaeA«V«.— Wash, trim, and clean fresh-gathered lettuces ; 
boil as before directed; take them out and throw them into cold 
water; put them into a colander, and press out all the moisture; 
chop them up as fine .as possible, and put them in a stewpan with 
butter, pepper, salt, thyme, bay-leaf, grated nutmeg, and a little fiour 
or arrow- root; moisten with bouillon; stew for half an hour, and 
serve garnished with fried crutons. 

2%e same, au Jus. — Prepare as before ; put into the stewpan the 
gravy or jus (page 112) ; warm up, and serve hot. 

The same, au maigre, — Prepare as for the laitues friUs before de- 
scribed; put them into a stewpan with some fresh butter and a 
spoonful of flour mixed in milk or water ; season with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg, a little lemon juice or vinegar, and boil for a quarter 
of an hour. 

Almost all the preparations of vegetables here described may be 
cooked with good olive oil instead of butter, and this last receipt may 
be varied by leaving out the acid, and adding milk or cream instead, 
with a little sugar, or a liaison of yolks of eggs. 

Turnips should be peeled, cut in slices, and thrown into cold water 
(as each is cut), to prevent their discolouring. When all are done they 
should be put into salted boiling water, and boiled very fast till quite 
tender, then taken out and put into a colander. All the moisture 
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being squeezed from them, turn them into a stewpan, and beat them 
up with a fork ; put two ounces of butter, some pepper and salt ; stir 
them oyer the fire all the time, and when very hot serve them. As 
this vegetable is sometimes very stringy, it is perhaps better to rub 
them through a reversed sieve with a wooden spoon, and thus the 
stringiness will be avoided. 

The iame, d la ereme. — Cut the turnips in shapes to taste ; boil in 
salted water; take them out and drain them, and warm them in sauce 
d la crime (page 117). 

The samey glacis, — Cut the turnips round in the shape of corks ; 
throw them into boiling salted water for ten minutes ; take them out 
and throw them into cold water, and drain them on a soft cloth ; put 
into a stewpan some butter ; when dissolved add the turnips, with a 
very little sugar, and one glass of bouillon ; boil quickly to reduce 
the sauce to a glaze ; take out the turnips as soon as they are of a 
good colour ; arrange them nicely on a dish, and pour over them the 
glaze which sticks to the bottom of the stewpan (which you will 
detach by adding four of five spoonfuls of bouillon), and which must 
be passed through a sieve. 

The same, d la sauce blanche. — ^This is prepared precisely like 
turnips d la crime, before described, only the bechamel (page 102) is 
used, instead of the cream sauce. 

The same, d la moutarde. — -Follow the same receipt as the last; 
only work one spoonful of mustard into the sauce. 

Onions. — This vegetable can be cooked in various ways ; the two 
following French receipts we extract, as the best modes of pre- 
paration. 

Ognonsfarcis. — Cook on charcoal cinders the largest onions you 
can find ; when they are done, take off the skins, and take out the 
hearts, and fill them with French stufSng (page 119). Cover the 
outside entirely with fine bread-crumbs, and cook in the oven, or 
under a four de eampagne. Onions may also be stuffed raw, and 
baked. 

The same, glaces. — ^Take middling sized onions, and choose one or 
two dozen that are about the same size ; cut off the heads and 
stalks ; butter well the bottom of a stewpan ; place the onions ia it 
on their heads ; season with salt, pepper, a little water, and some 
sugar ; cover the stewpan with a sheet of thick paper ; put on the 
cover, and place it over a very quick fire, until the water is reduced 
about one-half; reduce the fire, and place the stewpan on the hot 
cinders, until the onions are well, glazed. These serve for garnishing 
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many dishes. Some cooks add to the glaze of the onions a spoonful 
of flour or arrowroot, and turn it with a wooden spoon till it is suffi- 
ciently thick; the onions are arranged on a dish, and the sauce 
poured over. 

SorreL — This can be cooked like spinach, or it may be as fellows : — 
Wash and pick sorrel, lettuces, and chervil, and chop them ; dissolve 
some butter in a stewpan, and add the vegetables. When stewed till 
sufficiently tender, take them out and strain them ; put them again 
into the stewpan, with a little butter and French gravy, (page 112), 
and serve hot 

The same, au maigre. — ^Proceed as before ; only, instead of the 
gravy, add milk and liaison of yolks of eggs. 

Brussels Sprouts — should be extremely well washed, and soaked 
two hours before they are used, in strong salt and water, to destroy 
insects. All yellow and decayed leaves should be picked off; they 
should be then thrown into some salted boiling water, and boiled till 
tender; then taken out, and thrown into cold water, and well 
drained ; dissolve in a stewpan two ounces of butter, to which add 
pepper and salt, and saute the sprouts therein, and serve very hot. 

Green Pease. — The English mode of cooking pease is to put them 
into boiling water, with a good handful of salt. They should be 
boiled very fast, and the saucepan should not be covered, or the colour 
will be destroyed. A teaspoonful of carbonate of soda will preserve 
the colour. When tender, they should be poured into a colander to 
drain ; a morsel of butter put into the vegetable dish, and the pease 
poured upon it, and stirred up. English cooks generally boil two or 
three sprigs of green mint with the pease. In France they cook pease 
a VAnglaise precisely as the above, only they omit the mint, and mix 
chopped parsley, pepper, and salt with the butter. 

The same, a la Bourgeois, — Put the pease into a stewpan of boiling 
water, with two ounces of butter for each quart of pease ; pour off 
the water and leave the stewpan on. the fire with a little salt and a 
bouquet ; stir them up, and put in a little boiling water ; when done, 
add a piece of butter mixed with flour, the size of a walnut, stir it 
well into the pease, and serve quite hot. Some cooks add to these a 
liaison of yolks of eggs and a little cream. When sugar is added, 
less salt must be used. 

The same, au Lard. — Gut bacon into small pieces, put it into a 
stewpan, and stew it a little ; moisten with water or bouillon^ and put 
in the pease, a bouquet, pepper and salt, and stew at a very slow 
fire ; when quite tender, serve hot 
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Potatoes, — ^It is seldom that tHs esculent is well cooked ; and where 
no dinner is considered perfect without them, and where they are 
seldom otherwise dressed than hoiled, it is astonishing that so little 
knowledge of their preparation should exist. Almost erery one has 
a theory of his own. Ours is as follows :— Well wash the potatoes ; 
cut off a little piece of the peel, put them into a saucepan in cold 
water, and the moment they hegin to hoil, put in a teaeupful of cold 
water ; when they again hoil, repeat the same process, and continue 
stopping the hoiling hy the addition of cold water till the pota- 
toes are quite done. Then pour off the water, put a handful of 
salt oyer the potatoes, cover tiiem with a clean soft cloth, and put 
hy the side of the fire to dry. Cooked in this way the potato will he 
floury, hut still to he cut with a knife. Avoid what Handy Andy calls 
the V harharous custom of the aristocracy in peeling their potatoes 
hefore they are hoiled.' ' The French have a great many modes of cook- 
ing these yegetahles. For simply hoiling, they put a very little water 
in a pipkin, and cover them with a clean soft cloth under the oover. 

The German mode. — Peel and cut in dices the quantity <^ 
potatoes required ; put them into a stewpan with plenty of water ; 
place them over a quick fire, and hoil than till they hreak ; pour off 
the water, mash them with a spoon, and mix with them salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and chopped parsley, and add a iiaieon of heaten yolks of 
eggs ; divide them into halls of equal size ; fry them in butter or oil 
until they have arrived at a good gold colour, then serve them in the 
dish in the fonn of a pyramid. 

Another German mode, — Fill the stewpan with the potatoes, just 
cover them with water ; hoil them for fifteen or twenty minutes, pour 
off the water, and put them over a slow ftrCf and eover them with a 
cloth under the cover of the stewpan ; after half an houi^s further 
cooking the potatoes will he sufficiently done to serve, and wHl he 
extremely floury. 

Croquettes de pomme de terre. — ^Roast the potatoes on the cinders, 
take off the skins, and put them into a mortar ; pound them with some 
cream, rub then through a sieve ; add butter, chopped parsley, and 
yolks of eggs, the whites beaten to a strong froth ; roU tiiem in balk 
and then in bread-crumbs, and fry them a gold ooloxa in oiL By 
adding sugar and orange-flower water, a sweet dish is made. 

Gateau des pommes de terre,^Ttke cooked potatoes, and peel and 
pound them in a mortar ; add to this three yolks of eggs an4 one 
spoonful of orange-flower water, and a piece of butter the size of an 
egg; butter a mould, flU it, and put it arct a stove, and under 
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a fimr de eampagnCy or bake it in the oyen, and serye it of a gold 
colour. 

Fommea d$ terre d la Crime, — Boil the potatoes, cut them in sliees, 
put them into a stewpan with some butter, salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley ; put in a glass of cream, and senre hot 

The safMy fried, — Cut raw potatoes either in slices or round like a 
corkscrew, dry them with a soft cloth, throw them into very hot oil, 
and the moment they are of a gold colour drain them oyer your 
frying-pan so as to get them perfectly diy ; powder them with fine 
salt, and send them yery hot to table. This is almost one of the 
commonest dishes in France, and they are sold in eyery street in 
Paris, one sou's worth being almost enough for a dinner ; notwith- 
standing which, there is nothing perhaps more difficult to cook properly. 
The best sort for frying are the kidney potatoes. 

31ie same a la Lyonnaiee, — BoU and cut the potatoes in slices, and 
eaute in a pured of onions. 

IThe same, a la Maitre d^ Motel, — Cut boiled potatoes in slices ; put 
them in a stewpan with butter, salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and a 
little bouillon^ and the juice of a lemon. Most excellent. 

T?ie eame, a la Provengale.^'Boily peel, and cut in slices, and season 
them with the following mixture : — ^Take butter and diyide it in equal 
portions, to which add half the weight in oliye oil, with the zest of a 
lemon, parsley, young onions chopped fine, grated nutmeg, a little 
flour, and pepper and salt; this must not be put on the fire until the 
moment that it is wanted to be used ; warm it oyer a slow fire, stirring 
all the time, but not allowing it to boil ; just before serving add the 
juice of a lemon. 

The samef en quenelles.— Viowit the potatoes, scoop out the pulp, put 
it into a mortar and pound with butter ; season wiUi chopped parsley 
and young onions, salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; incorporate into this 
three or four yolks of eggs, and make into balls, which throw into 
bouillon ; then take them out directly, rub them in the whites of eggs, 
and roll them in bread-crumbs, (rj them in oil, and senre them with 
any of the sauces you like. 

The samef Sautdes au beurre, — ^Choose the little round potatoes, cut 
them to the size and form of a walnut, put them into a stewpan with 
salt and butter, and shake them about till they are of good colour. 

Mashed Fotatoes,—^oii\. the potatoes as directed, rub them through 
a sieye or break them up yery fine with ^ fork or a spoon ; put a lump 
of butter into a stewpan, and the potatoes, pepper and salt, and some 
people like part of an onion chopped yery fine ; moisten with a little 
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milk or good cream ; stir it well that it should not burn, and serve 
hot. This may be placed in a mould to form the wall for any descrip- 
tion of stew, or made into balls and browned in a Dutch oven before 
the fire, or baked in an oven ; or any mincemeat that is made into 
balls may be cooked with this preparation, and either fried or baked. 
This mode of cooking potatoes is very convenient to form a foundation 
on which to put pork cutlets, sausages, mutton cutlets, &c. 

Gourds — may be cooked as cucumbers. 

Salsify. — This excellent vegetable, which is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in England, is to be scraped, and thrown into boiling water, to 
blanch. When tender, it must be taken out, and thrown into cold 
water, then dipped into batter, and fried. It may also be boiled in 
vinegar and water, with a little butter in it, salt and pepper, and 
served with sauce blanehe or bechamel (page 102), or, after being 
boiled, it can be stewed in good gravy. 

Tomato.— The tomato is boiled and rubbed through a sieve, to 
make sauce with, as before described ; it is also much used for gar- 
nishing various dishes, in which case it should be put into boiling 
water whole, and when tender, taken out, and dipped immediately 
into cold water. It is also cooked as follows : — 

Tomates farcies. — Take out the stalk, open the tomato, and 
extract all the seeds with a teaspoon ; press the water gently out ; 
stuff with parsley, shalots, hard eggs, capers, gherkins, and ancho* 
vies, all chopped very fine, seasoned with salt, and moistened with 
oil. Cover the tomatos, and bake them in the oven, or cook under a 
four de campagne. 

Jerusalem Artichokes — are peeled, washed, and boiled like potatoes, 
and served in white sauce (page 102). 

7Vt(^«~ should be soaked in cold water, and the dirt nibbed off 
them with a brush. 

Truffes au bouillon, — This dish is extremely recherche. The 
truffles are put into a stewpan, with enough bouillon to float them, 
to which is added pepper, salt, and butter. Cook over a strong fire, 
and put charcoal on the cover of the stewpan ; they will be done in 
fifteen or twenty minutes ; then take them out, drain, and serve in a 
napkin, carefully folded. 

The] same, au court-bouillon. — Cook the truffles in a court-bouiUon 
(page 83) ; when done, take them out; drain, and serve in a napkin. 

The same, en croustade.-—^\icQ and cook truffles in sauce Italienne 
(page 114), d la Frovengale (page 116), to which add butter; broil 
crusts of bread on the gridiron, and serve the ragout on them. 
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T?u same, d VEspagnole, — Cut the truffles in slices ; stew them in 
batter for several minutes ; moisten with champagne or white wine, 
and aauee JSapagnoU (page 114), and cook oyer a yery slow fire; 
before serving, take off all the fat. 

The same, d VltcUienne. — The same as the preceeding, only mois- 
ten with sauce ItcUienne (page 114), and white wine. Skim off the 
fat, and serve on fried crutons, or chop up the truffles ; stew them 
in butter, and add parsley and shalots, chopped fine, salt and pepper; 
and moisten with white wine and aat4ee Eapagnoh (page 114). Skim 
off all fat, and work in a little salad oil. 

Tfie same, d la Feriguettx, — Cut the truffles into dice ; stew them 
in butter ; roll them in bread-crumbs ; add a little sauce Eapagnole 
^page 114), a little wine ; and just before serving, work in a little cold 
butter. 

The same, d la Piemontaise, — Cut the truffles in thin slices ; stew 
them in salad oil, with a quarter of a clove of garlic broken up ; put 
the stewpan over a very slow fire, to colour the truffles ; season with 
salt and pepper ; and before serving, add the juice of a lemon. 

The same, d la Froven^ale. — The same ingredients precisely as the 
last, only cooked in a saute pan. 

Truffes d la Serviette. — Cover the bottom of a stewpan with slices 
of fat bacon, lay in the truffles, season with lemon, thyme, bay-leaf, 
cloves, salt and pepper ; cover with other slices of bacon ; put in a 
little butter, and moisten with white wine. In twenty minutes or 
half-an-hour, withdraw them from the fire, and leave them in the 
liquor in which they have been cooked till wanted. Drain and 
serve in a neatly folded napkin. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SWEET DISHES. 

Apple Cake, — Feel the apples, and take out the pips ; then boil 
them with the rind of a lemon and some cinnamon ; the smallest 
quantity of water will be sufflcient. When perfectly tender, rub 
them through a sieve, and put into a stew pan to simmer, with nine 
ounces of sugar, three ounces of butter, and one spoonful of arrow- 
root, till sufficiently thick ; then set it by to get cold. Beat well six 
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eggS) and mix Tvith the aboye. Butter a mould ; put the eggs and 
the mixture in it, and plunge it into a Btewpan of boiling water ; but 
take care that the water is not sufficiently high to cover the moulds. 
When hot through, it is done. Turn it out, and garnish your dish 
with slices of oranges or lemons. 

Beignets, — This is a description of pancake called in English, 
fritters. Every description of fruit is made into beignets in France, 
either ripe or preserved. 

The batter for this is made as follows : — ^Take the finest flour, 
moisten it with water ; add a little fine sugar ; one spoonful of the 
best salad oil, and two of orange-flower water : just before you want 
to use it, beat up to a strong froth two, three, or more whites of eggs ; 
dip the slices of fruit into this batter, which ought to be sufficiently 
thick to cover the fruit when immersed therein. Fry in oil, drain 
well, dust over flne sugar, and serve, well arranged in the dish, very 
hot. 

It is advisable to soak the fruit intended for beignets for some 
few minutes before dipping them in the paste, in any description of 
liqueur ; and great care should be taken that the oil, or, as the French 
call it, " la friturCf** is very hot. 

The same, de blane manner, — Moisten, with good milk or cream, 
some rice flour, -to which add a small pinch of salt, and about half the 
grated rind of a lemon ; put it into a stewpan, and cook it over a 
gentle fire for three hours, turning it from time to time ; add sugar 
macaroons, almond cakes, pounded, and called masaepainsy and three 
or four eggs. When it is of the consistence of a paste, dust over it a 
little fine flour, and leave it to get cold Then cut it into shapes, 
throw it into very hot oil, and withdraw it the instant it has taken 
colour ; drain well, and powder with sugar. 

BeigneU de Brioches. — Slice the brioches, a description of cake very 
common in France, and much coveted in England {see receipt), 
and soak in milk, flavoured with sugar and orange-flower water; 
take the slices out, and drain them; dip them in the batter, as 
described, and cook them in oil. When drained, powder with 
sugar, and serve, well arranged. 

T?^ samey of Indian Com. — Moisten well a certain quantity of the 
flour of the Indian com ; cook it in a stewpan over a very slow fire, 
stirring it continually. Take it off the fire, and add orange-fiower 
water and sugar ; turn the whole on a marble slab, and spread it out 
but in such a manner as to leave it about a quarter of an inch thick ; 
when cold, cut it in pieces with a paste-cutter of any form ; throw it 
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into yery hot oil the moment it has taken colour; drain and powder 
with sugar, and serve directly. 

The tamey de (%/erte.— The roots of celery are stewed in bouUlon, 
cut into pieces of an equal sixe, well drained, and soaked in brandy 
and sugar ; then dipped in hatter, fried, drained, and dusted oyer 
with powdered sugar. 

The tamey dea Ckruet. — This is made with preserved cherries. 
Each cherry must he wrapped up in wafers, a very thin cake, called 
in France ffaujrea (which Me), which are wetted, and then dried on 
a sieve. Prepare the batter, as described ; but add thereto a little 
brandy, and any description of sweet white wine and some dissolved 
butter. Dip the cherries so prepared in this paste, and leave them 
there for some few minutes; take them out with a spoon; throw 
them into the frying-pan ; when of a good colour, drain, and powder 
with fine sugar. 

Thejamey with Elder JZMMr*.— Beat up with sugar the whites of 
eggs to a strong froth ; dip the elder flowers in it, throw them into 
the frying-pan, and drain and serve hot 

BeiffneU ^Omelette, — ^Make a sweet omelette, as before directed; 
cut in shapes and dip in the batter, and fry ; drain and serve hot, 
powdered with sugar. 

The same, <f Oron^^.— Gut in slioes some fine oranges, from which 
all the skin has been taken, and pips extracted. Throw them into 
boiling water, take them out and soak them in syrup ; put them into 
a stewpan over a slow fire, and reduce the syrup to nearly caramel ; 
leave them to get cold, then soak them a second time in a thicker 
syrup ; then dip them into the batter and fry in oil ; when they 
have arrived at a good colour take them out, drain, and cover with fine 
sugar. 

The earns, de Pain perdu» — Cut of equal size slices of bread, 
brioches, or any description of pastry made with honey, or preserves, 
' or currants ; soak in the following mixture :— Beat up eggs, adding 
brandy and pounded sugar, which has been previously rubbed on the 
rind of a lemon, and a little orange-flour water; dip the slices of 
bread, &o., and fry them in oil ; drain and serve them in the form of 
a pyramid, powdered over with fine sugar. 

The same, aux pomtnes, — Out the apples in slices, take out the 
pips, soak for an hour in brandy and sugar, drain on blotting-paper, 
dip them in the batter, and fry ; drain, and powder with sugar; serve 
hot. 

The same of poiaioee, — ^Pound boiled potatoes in a mortar with 
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milk, sugar, orange-flower water, and the yolks of three or four eggs ; 
make into halls, and cook like the beigneU de hlane manger ; these 
made with arrow-root, are extremely delicate. 

The same^ au riz. — Boil the rice, and treat it precisely like the 
potatoes, and it will also be found excellent. 

The same, Smffles. — Mix in a stewpan, with a piece of fresh butter 
the size of an egg, four ounces of sugar, a tumbler of water, and a 
green lemon grated ; boil it, add flour to mix it, and make it thick ; 
when the rawness of the flour has entirely disappeared it is done, and 
will separate easily from the stewpan ; mix this with three eggs, stir 
it well, spread it out on a large dish with the back of a spoon, cut it 
into small pieces, and throw it into the frying-pan, in which the oil 
should only be tepid ; fry very slowly, drain on a soft cloth, and 
powder with sugar and serve. 

I%e same, en surprise. — ^Take Bibstone pippins, wipe them, take 
out the stalk, and cut out a rouncl piece from the centre where the 
stalk has been extracted ; scoop out the whole of the inside of the 
apple, but do not break it ; throw the part so scooped out into a 
marble mortar and pound it ; then soak it during an hour in some 
brandy, in which you have put the thin rind of a lemon and a little 
powdered cinnamon ; fill the apple with this, mixed with franff (pane or 
apricot marmalade, add a little flour, moistened with a white of egg ; 
put on the piece that you have originally cutout of the apple, to close 
it up ; dip it into the batter first described ; fry, drain, and serve with 
powdered sugar. 

The same, au Frwnage. — ^Put into a saucepan two tumblers of milk, 
one ounce of butter, some grated Parmesan, or other cheese ; when 
the milk boils, and all is dissolved, mix in flour to make it into a 
paste, and add eggs ; cut the paste to your taste, and fry. 

French Pudding. — Take thirteen ounces of crumbs of bread (sponge 
cake will make the pudding lighter), cut them in bits and soak in 
cream ; set it by the side of the Are that the bread should absorb all 
the cream ; put in by degrees a little milk, and bring it to boil gently, 
care being taken that the bread is not too thick ; dissolve six ounces 
and a-half of beef marrow, strain it and add it to the bread; add to 
this two ounces of powdered sugar^ two ounces of fresh butter, two 
ounces of currants, well washed and cleaned, and two ounces of 
stoned raisins, one ounce of green citron, and one ounce of angelica, 
and four ounces of broken macaroons ; stir continually, and simmer 
for ten minutes ; take it off the fire, and turn it into a basin, and leave 
till cold ; then break eight eggs and beat them up with one glass of rum ; 
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mix all together ; butter a mould, fill it with this mixture, cook in the 
oven or under a fawr de campagne ; when of a good gold colour it 
should be served and eaten hot. 

Charlotte de Pommes.—Feel the apples, take out the pips, and cut 
into bits ; dissolve in a stewpan four ounces and a quarter of butter 
for every dozen of a|^Ies ; reduce ^em into marmalade, and add nine 
ounces of apricot marmalade ; cut slices of stale bread, fry them in 
butter, but do not brown them— they should only be left in for two 
minutes ; take a stewpan and butter the inside of it well, cover the 
bottom and sides with fried slices of bread, and fill the inside with 
the first preparation, and cover it over with more slices of bread ; put 
the stewpan on a fire, pile the fire up all round, and on the cover of 
the stewpan ; when the charlotte is of a good colour, turn it out on a 
plate, and pour off any butter that may be floating about. It is only 
necessary to dip the slices of bread in dissolved butter, because by 
the second cooking in the stewpan the colour is attained. 

Another mode. — Instead of bread, take biscuits or sponge cake, or 
Savoy biscuits, and cut them in slices to garnish the bottom and sides 
of a plain mould, and make with the biscuits several compartments 
therein ; fill the compartments with the marmalade before described, 
orange marmalade, and several sorts of preserved fruits ; cover with 
biscuits, and bake, garnish with pears, apples, morons glaeee, or any 
other sort of ornament. 

Greame — Cream of Sweet J! /mon<f«.~ Blanch six sweet almonds, 
put them into a mortar, and pound them with a little water that they 
should not oil ; whip in a pint of good milk, the whites of two eggs, 
and four and a quarter ounces of powdered sugar ; boil the milk over 
a very slow fire, reduce it one quarter, and add the almonds ; boil and 
reduce again for some minutes, and put in one spoonful of orange- 
flower water ; when cold, garnish with blanched almonds that have 
been dipped in caramel. 

The same, d VAnglaise.'-ThiB cream is made as above, with the 
addition of one ounce of dissolved isinglass. It should then be passed 
through muslin, and put into a mould, and when cold, turned out 
and garnished. 

The eamcj de Slots. — ^Whip the cream with powdered sugar and 
grated rind of lemon, until it is of sufficient thickness, and serve. 

The samej brouillh. — Boil for half-an-hour equal quantities of milk 
and cream, and four ounces of sugar, three yolks of eggs ; add one 
spoonful of caramel. Beduce to half by boiling ; put into a mould or 
cups, and leave it to get cold. 
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I%e same, au M/<f.~^Boil two ounces of powdered ooffee in three 
pints of milk and cream in equal quantities. After they hare boiled 
for a few minutes, pass the whole through a fine strainer ; add three 
yolks of eggSi well beaten, four ounces of suger (powdered) ; boil 
again, and reduce one-half; pass through a jelly-bag; let it get cold, 
and senre. If this should be wanted white, the ooffee must be 
freshly roasted, and put into the boiling milk and cream whole. 

The Mflie, au earameL — ^Dissolve in a copper stewpan two ounces 
of sugar ; leave it on the fire until it is as thick as a nmx ; throw 
over a good pinch of boiled orange-flower ; mix the whole with good 
milk or cream, and finish as above. 

The same, de 0^/0rte.>-Boil in a pint and a-half of water two heads 
of celery that have been particularly well washed, and cut in pieces ; 
strain through a sieve or tamis ; add three pints of cream, four 
ounces of sugar, a little coriander and cinnamon in powder, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and one teaspoonful of orange-flower water. 
Boil to one-hal^ and when tepid, add rennet; cut small ; stir it 
well, pass it through a sieve, and put it again into the stewpan ; put 
on the cover, and heap over it hot charcoal cinders ; as soon as the 
cream is set, cool it on ice. 

The same, au eerfeuU. — Boil for half-an-hour a handful of chervil 
in a tumbler of water. Strain it ofi^ and reduce it by boiling to two 
spoonfuls ; put in a pint and a-half of cream, and the same quantity 
of milk, four and a-half of sugar, grated rind of a lemon, a little: 
coriander, and a little orange-flower water. Boil it for half-an-hour ; 
beat up in another vessel six yolks of eggs and a little flour ; pour 
on the cream ; pass the whole through a sieve ; put it into a stewpan, 
and cook in a bain-marie. Glaze it with sugar, and brown with a 
salamander. 

The same, au choeolat, — Mix three pints of milk and cream, three 
yolks of eggs, and four ounces and a-half of powdered sugar. Stir 
it continually, and reduce to one-half; add two ounces and a quarter 
of rasped chocolate ; boil for a few minutes ; pass through a sieve } 
put into cups, and serve when cold. 

The same, d la Frangipane, — ^Dissolve one pint and a-half of milk, 
in a stewpan, four ounces and a-half of powdered sugar, three eggs 
a pinch of salt, and two spoonfuls of flour, a grated rind of a lemon, 
and some orange-flowers, boiled in sugar, and reduced to powder. 
Put the whole over a flre again until it is thick ; let it get cold, and 
seave. 

Whipped Cream.—VMt a pinch of powdered gum in a pint and a 
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half of cream ; add a little orange-flower water, and sugar in powder ; 
whip with a whisk till the cream is well risen ; let it stand, and 
take it up with a skimmer, and arrange in a pyramidal form in 
the middle of a china dish. Garnish with candied orange and lemon 
peel. 

The same, aux /raises ou framboises. — ^Press the juice of either 
stra wherries or raspherries hroken up, and pass through a sieye; 
add the whipped cream, and whip it again, and proceed as in the 
aboye. This may be made with cherries or currants, in the some way. 

The same, aux liqueurs. — Before whipping the cream, put in half 
a tumbler of any sort of liqueur. 

The same, d la vanUle ou cafi, — ^Boil a little yanille for seyeral 
minutes in milk , pass through a jelly-hag, and add it to the cream 
before described, and whip; for the eafi, add to the cream one spoon- 
ful of made coffee. 

Creme Qlacee. — Mix the yolks of six eggs with a pint and a-half 
of cream and a pint and a-half of milk, two spoonfuls of flour, the 
grated rind of a lemon, a pinch of orange-flowers, boiled in sugar, 
and reduced to powder, and one ounce of powdered sugar; put it oyer 
the fire, and turn it continually till it gets thick. Then take it off, 
whip the whites of the six eggs in a basin ; and when they haye well 
risen, mix the two together in the dish in which it is to he seryed ; 
dust oyer it plenty of finely-powdered sugar ; brown it under a four 
de campagne, or in the oyen, and senre when it is perfectly glazed. 

Any flayour can be giyen to this cream by the addition of a few 
drops of the essence of the scent or flayour desired, such as roses, 
pinks, bergamot, cowslip, jasmixke, &o., &o. 

The same, d VMoHandaise.'—Cnt in little bits one or two pods of 
yanille ; mix the yolks of three eggs in three pints of milk and 
cream, and four ounces and a-half of sugar ; place this mixture oyer 
a yery slow fire; stir it continually, and when thick, pass it through 
a sieye, and serye. 

The same, d FItalienne. — Pound in a mortar seyen ounces of the 
pistachio nut, sheDecl and skinned ;. add, by degrees, two spoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, four yolks of eggs, three ounces of the rind of 
oranges and lemons, grated, four ounces and a-half of sugar (pow- 
dered) ; mix well together, and moisten with three pints of milk. 
Boil on a yery slow fire, stirring all the time. The moment it is of 
sufficient thickness, put it into the cream cups or mould. 

ITie same^ Ugh^, — ^A pint and a-half of cream, a pint and a-half of 
milk, four spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Boil, and reduce two^thirds; 
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whip the whites of two fresh eggs ; and when they are in a froth, 
add the cream ; put them again over the fire, stirring them con- 
tinually. When hoiled, put in one spoonful of orange-flower water, 
and when cold, serve in cups. 

The same, aux Maearona. — Break up in a mortar six macaroons, 
two of which should be made with bitter almonds. Mix three pints of 
milk, one spoonful of boiled orange-flower water, two ounces and a 
quarter of powdered sugar, and four yolks of eggs. Boil, stirring 
continually ; pass through a sieye, and let it get cold in the dish in 
which it is to be served. 

The same, de Marrons. — Put into a stewpan two ounces and a 
quarter of chestnuts in powder ; or twenty-five roasted chestnuts, 
pounded with a little milk, the yolks of two eggs, a pint and a-half 
of milk, a bit of butter the size of an egg, four ounces and a-half of 
pounded sugar. Boil it for some few minutes ; pass it through a 
sieve, and let it get cold. 

The same, de Menage. — Boil together three pints of good milk and 
a pint and a-half of cream, and two ounces of sugar, until reduced a 
third. Let it get cold, and put in a little rennet, soaked in a little 
water ; stir it well ; pass it through a sieve ; place it on the hot 
cinders, with fire on the cover ; when set, turn it out, and let it get 
cold in a very cold place. 

The same, a la natureL — Take some sweet fresh cream ; put it into 
an ice mould, with powdered sugar; plunge it in ice. 

The same, en neige, — ^Xake three pints of good cream, eight table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, the whites of two fresh eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of oraDge-flower water ; whip them quickly ; as soon as the 
creatn rises to the top, put it into a basket, in which is first placed a 
fine cloth ; serve as soon as it is drained. The colour of this may be 
varied by the addition of saffiron, to make it yellow ; carmine, to 
make it red ; with a little indigo dissolved in spirit, to make it blue ; 
and the flavour may be varied with any other essence, instead of the 
orange-flower. 

The same, attx Pisiaches.-'TakQ four ounces and a-half of skinned 
pistachio nuts and the grated rind of a lemon ; pound these well 
together in a mortar; mix with some milk and cream, prepared as for 
any of the other receipts ; cook in the same manner. When cold, 
serve, garnished with some pistachio nuts. 

The same, au Th4. — ^Boil in three pints of milk a quarter of an ounce 
of green tea, or more, if desired to be very strong. Proceed then 
precisely as for the erkms au eafS, 
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The same, velouU. — Boil slowly three pints of milk and cream in 
equal portions, and five ounces of powdered sugar ; stir it continually, 
and reduce one-half; take off the fire, and put into it a little rennet, 
soaked in three table-spoonfuls of milk, and one spoonful of orange- 
flower water ; mix it well ; pass it through a sieve ; put it into a 
china vase, and place it over hot cinders, to make it velout^ ; put 
over it a cover, on which put hot charcoal. .When it is set, let it get 
cold, and serve. 

The same, au vin. — ^Beat up eight yolks of eggs with sufficient 
pounded sugar ; add, little by little, a bottle of Frontignac, or other 
sweet wine, stirring it all the time. Cook it in a bain-marie. Stir 
it till the cream is set, and serve. 

This may be varied in colour, and may be put into a mould, and 
iced. 

Gdteauz cTamandes, — Soak the almonds in cold water, and take off 
their skins ; pound them in a marble mortar, with the grated rind of 
two lemons, and orange-flowers boiled in sugar, and reduced to 
powder, a little salt, arrow-root, or potato flour, powdered sugar, and 
eggs. Mix all this well together; butter a mould, and cover the 
inside with wafer-paper ; put in the mixture, cook in a slow oven, 
and serve it hot or cold. 

To make the small gdteau tTamande, take the same mixture ; add 
a little thick cream ; put it into puff paste, and bake in a hot oven ; 
when done, cover with powdered sugar. 

Carrot Cake. — Boil carrots ; add a little salt, pound and pass them 
through a sieve, then dry in a saucepan ; add cream, arrow-root, orange- 
flowers boiled in sugar and reduced into powder, sugar, eggs, but 
more yolks than whites, and a little butter ; mix well together, put 
it in a buttered mould, and bake ; turn it out into a dish, and cover 
it over with powdered sugar. 

The same, de Con^digne. — According to the size required, take 
flour and put into it some good beer yeast that has been well washed ; 
leave it to ferment for some time, then take a little more flour, to 
which add salt, sugar, a little water, a rind of a lemon, candied 
citron cut in pieces ; mix the whole well together, and place it in a 
buttered mould, in which it should be left for flve hours ; then put 
it into a very hot oven for two hours ; leave it to get cold ; take out of 
the mould, and serve. 

The same, FourrS. — ^Make a paste with pounded almonds, sugar, 
the rind of a lemon, and well beaten eggs ; make this into any form 
or shape, then fill the paste with frangipane, apricot, or apple 
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mamudade, or any other preaenre ; coyer it with the aame paste, and 
bake it. 

Gdteau d laMaddeifU, — ^Take equal qnantitiea of sugar and flour, 
and half the quantity of butter ; wann it ; then add orange-flour 
water, the rind of a lemon, and aome egga ; mix all together, and if 
too thick, add more egga ; put it into either seyeral little moulds, or 
one large one^ and bake. 

The same, d la Matum. — Make enough flaky or puff past, roll it 
out either round or long to the sixe required; put round the edge a 
alice of the aame paste, then fill the innde with the erSme d la 
frangipam, apricot marmalade, apples, plums, or any presenred fruit ; 
coyer this with more of the same paste, ice it with whipped whites of 
eggs and powdered sugar; bake it in a slow oyen, and serye hot or 
cold. 

The Bome, de Mie de Jf^nMi.— Grate some crumba of bread and throw 
them into boiling cream ; keep it stirred continually ; add a little 
butter, the rind of a lemon grated, sugar and currants, and finiah 
like the gateau au ns (which jm). 

The eame, de MiUefemUes.—TakB puff paste, and cut it into pieces, 
of which one must be double the thit^eaa of the other, but the siae 
and form must be the same ; prick it with a fork or an instrument 
made for that purpose, and glaae it with the yolks of egga ; coyer 
with any kind of marmalade or preserrea, and place one upon the 
other, so as to form a pyramid, the baae being larger than the top. 
When baked, this is to be garnished with wminguea (which see) and 
different coloured creams. 

The same, de Noudbs^Tiaa, with cakes made of semolina, yermi- 
oelli, and all the farinaceous substances, are made precisely as the 
t de m (which see). 

The same, de Pithiviers, — Blanch your almonds, by soaldng them 
in oold water for aome time ; add aome sugar, butter, and a little 
grated lemonrind ; pound this mixture in a mortar, add some eggs, 
put tUs into a crust of puff {taste ; coyer it and bake it, and aerye 
hot or cold, and ice it with egg and sugar. 

The MMM, ifo jpton^.— Take seyen pounds of flour, two and a half 
ounces of pounded sugar, one pound nine ounces of fresh butter, one 
doaoi of eggs, one ounce of salt ; mix the whole well together, and 
then add milk in sufficient quantity to make it aoft ; leaye it for 
three quartera of an hour, then add. nine ouncea more butter, and roll 
it out four tunea ; then form it in any shape you like^ either round, 
square, or oUong ; prick it with aforkand bake. 
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T%esafnef d la JMonmie,^Ttko tome puffed paste, roll it out to 
tke form denred ; cut a sUce of the paate, make a wall round the 
edge ; bake it in a tin mould in th* oven, till about three parts done, 
tiien teke it out and ice it with sufar and egg, and finish the cook- 
ing ; take it out and let it get odd, fill it with marmalade or any 
description of preserve. 

The aamej aux pommes. — ^Take some €a» apples, peel them, and 
take out the core and pips ; out them in slices, cook in a stewpan, 
and season with cinnamon or doyes ; pass through a sieye ; add some 
eugar, butter, and a sufficient quantity of arrowroot ; mix these with 
some eggs, and turn the whole into a mould ; bake it, and serye hot 
or cold. 

The eame, twof pommes de ^^irtf.— -Steam some potatoes ; when done, 
peel and poxmd them in a mortar ; add some butter and milk, and 
sweeten with powdered sugar ; boil all together, turn into a dish, and 
let it get cold ; then proceed the same as lor a gmUau de riz (which 
€ee). This is rery good. 

T?ke same d la Tortugaue. — Take eight ounces of sweet almonds, 
blanch and pound them in a mortar ; add the juice of four oranges, 
with *the rind chopped very fine ; put them into a dish with half a 
pound of powdered sugar, two ounces of arrowroot, and six eggs, the 
yolks beaten separately ; put the wiiole into a buttered paper, and 
cook in a slow oven. 

The same, au fV>^»rofi.— -Slice the indde of the gourd, first taking out 
all seeds, into a etewpan, with a little milk and boil it; when done, put it 
into a soft cloth, wring sad squeeze out all the moisture ; then put it 
ftgain into a stewpan with some butter, arrowroot moistened with 
milk, and some sugar ; boil it yery gently till it is sufficiently thick ; 
take off, and let it get cold ; butter the inside of a stewpan, dust into it 
some fine bread-crumbs, pour in the aboye mixture ; dust oyer more 
bread-crumbs, put on the coyer, set the stewpan on a stoye, with 
charcoal all round and over the coyer ; wh^i of a good colour, turn it 
out in a dish, and serve it either hot or cold. 

The same d la Hefnc—Take and pound together in a marble mortar, 
equal quantities of loaf sugar and blanched almonds, adding orange- 
flowers, which haye been boiled in sugar, and the whites of eggs ; 
put into a mould any of the paste of the cakes before described, pour 
in the mixture, and cook in a yery slow oyen ; when done, garnish to 
taste. 

Gateau de i?tz.— Boil till broken nine ounces of rice in some milk, 
and add a little butter ; when yery thick, turn it into a basin to get 
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cold, add the yolks of eight well-heaten eggs, and sufficient sugar ; 
heat separately the whites of four eggs to a strong froth, adding two 
tahlespoonfuls of orange-flower, or other flavoured water ; mix all 
together (the whites of eggs should not he added) till the moment 
hefore the cooking hegins) ; hutter a saucepan, hottom and sides, dust 
on to the hutter some fine hread-orumhs ; then turn in the ahoye 
mixture, put on the cover, place it on a store with charcoal under, 
round, and over it ; when of a good colour, turn it out on a plate. 

VermiedU and Semolina are cooked precisely as the above. This 
cake, to he made to perfection, should be treated as here described, 
and not cooked in an oven. In France, where they have ovens, 
hot plates, and stoves, they always adopt the mode here set forth. 
To those who are fond of sweet rice, this will be found the best mode 
of preparation, more elegant and much more delicious than the rice 
pudding so often used in England. 

Jellies, — ^There are several substances used in making jellies, — 
such as stags' horns, ox or calves' feet, the feet of all poultry, the 
strongest and most delicate, and isinglass ; calf s head will also 
make a good jelly. If ox feet are used, they should be previously 
well soaked. The process of making jelly is very simple : the material 
being properly cleansed, must be put into a large quantity of water, 
and reduced to one-half by quick boiling, all scum heing carefully 
taken ofF as it rises. Having boiled for three or four hours, it should 
be strained off" into a clean glazed pan, and left to get cold ; all the 
fat heing carefully taken off, it must be clarified as follows : — ^Put a 
quart into a stewpan, taking care not to take the sediment which will 
ha found at the bottom of the pan. As soon as it gets hot, beat up a 
sufficient quantity of the whites of eggs, from five to six (some use 
the shells also) ; add sugar, the juice of two lemons, and about a pint 
of Madeira wine, and let it boil for about five minutes ; do not remove 
the scum, but when.it breaks well, pass it through a jeUy-bag until 
perfectly clear ; it is then ready for use, either as it is, or to be placed 
in a mould, or served in glasses, or to be worked with fruits of all 
sorts, or with wines or liqueurs. Some omit the wine, if it is to be 
otherwise worked with fruit, &e. ; but if to be eaten plain, the wine 
should be added. The French prefer the isinglass, which they say is 
equally nutritious, and much less troublesome, and being perfectly 
without taste, mixes better with the delicate flavour of the juice of all 
sorts of fruit, syrup, or liqueurs ; the following fruits are frequently 
made into jellies. 

Feaehes. — ^Ripe fruit must be cut up small and infused in boiling 
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water for two hours, then strained ofl^ and prepared as orange jelly^ 
(which see). 

Apricots must be treated like the peach. 

Fine-apples^ the same. 

Strawberries must be mashed up on a sieve, the juice expressed, 
and then passed through a muslin bag, and the jelly made as orange 
jelly. 

lUupberrieSy the same, only add the juioe of red currants, but not 
to destroy the flavour of the raspberry; currants and gooseberries 
are to be prepared in the same way. The quantity of sugar used 
must depend upon taste and the sweetness or tartness of the fruit. 

Orange Jelly. — For a quart mould, take half a pound of the best 
loaf sugar, rub the sugar lump by lump on the rind of lemons and 
oranges; take nine oranges, one of which should be a Seville orange, 
express all the juice, and add it to the sugar, with the juice of two 
lemons ; boil, slum it, and pass it through a jelly-bag, then put it again 
in a stewpan, with half a pint of Madeira or sherry, and an oimce and a 
half of isinglass ; if any scum should arise, take it off carefully ; when 
it boils, pass through the jelly-bag till perfectly clear, and then put it 
into the mould, which set upon ice; when perfectly cold and stlff> 
the mould must be placed for one moment in hot water, to enable you 
to turn it out. Before the jelly is poured into the mould, it should be 
filled with cold water for at least two hours. The isinglass, aUo, 
may be clarified by dissolving it in a little water, in which the white 
of an egg has been well beaten up, and skimmed and passed through 
a muslin or jelly-bag. In France they have a very pretty mode of 
taking the pulp out of the orange, by cutting it transversely in half, 
preserving the skin, filling it with the jellies, and thus sending it to 
table ; the effect is extremely pretty. 

Gelee tP orange. — Squeeze the juice of oranges through a silk sieve, 
and for each orange you should allow an ounce of sugar ; let it stand, 
that it may well settle ; then pour it out into another vessel, leaving 
the sediment, or, as they express it, drain it off clear ; rub the sugar 
on the rind of the oranges, and clarify it (which see), and pass it 
through a sieve ; then add the isinglass ; clean well the orange-peels 
and fill them with the jelly ; set them on ice, and serve them well- 
. arranged in the dish. This jelly may be served also in glasses, or 
in a mould ; if the latter, more isinglass should be used. The quantity 
will be about one and a-half to two ounces for a quart of jelly. 

The same, with wine^ rum, kirschwasser, 4^0. — ^This is made precisely 
as the above ; the proportions for eight glasses will be five glasses of 
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any liquor (wine glaases), one ounce ef isingUus, «iid iugar to taste ; 
the liqueur and sugar are mixed with the isinglass, instead of the 
orange-juice. 

In this manner all sorts of jellies can be made either in moulds or 
glasses ; if the former, an additional half ounce of isingkas should be 
used ; some cooIes drop in, while pouiing the jelly in the mould, fruits 
and flowers ; this gives a yery pretty effect. Jellies should always be 
garnished, and great care ti^en that when moulded their form is 
preserved ; and consequently it is better not to turn tiiem out till they 
are wanted for use ; too much isinglass ehoald be avoided. If these 
jellies are to be made of calves' -feet, with any of the fruits and 
liqueurs, the proportions will be two^hirds calves-feet jelly, and 
one-third juice of fruit, wine, liqueur, &c. 

Ponmea au Beurre. — ^Apples and butter. Parboil the apples in 
some water, with a little sugar. The apples must be peeled and 
cored, but not divided. Hake in another stewpan a marmalade of 
apples, to which add a little fresh butter and apricot eyrup. Ooverthe 
bottom of a dish with a layer of this marmalade; place sym- 
metrically the apples, and flU up the intervals witii the mannalade, 
and the holes in the apples with fresh butter. Cover the whole with 
powdered sugar, and cook it under a four 4$ tampagn$, or bake it 
in the oven. When cold, garnish it with preserved cherries, and all 
sorts of different coloured preserved fruits. This is both elegant and 
delicious. 

The sa/me^ en Charlotte, — Peel and cut up some very ripe apples ; 
put them into a stewpan with a very little water, some pounded 
cinnamon, or doves, and reduce the whole into a smooth paste; take 
a mould, and line the whole of it with Savoy biscuits, the ndes and 
ends of which should be dipped into white of egg. Fill the mould 
with the apples and some preserved apricots; cover with more 
biscuits ; cook it \mder a four de eampoffne, or in the oven. Turn it 
out on a dish, and serve hot. 

The scune, en Chartreuse, — With a paste-cutter, cut some round 
pillars from apples ; throw them, as soon as cut, into lemon-juice; 
half-cook them in clarified sugar, acidulated with lemon-juice ; take 
them out, and drain them. Make with the pieces of the apple frt>m 
which you out the pillars a marmalade, with which you fill the middle 
of the dish in which the pillars have been placed round. Mix with 
the apple, marmalade, apricot, plum, or orange marmalade. (Fre- 
quently these marmalades are coloured with saffron, carmine, or any 
other vegetable colouring.) This should be garnished with any 
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desciiption of plums, cut in halrea, quarters of pears, cherries, cur- 
rants, dried orange, lemon, or citron, according to taste.. 

The smn^f m eroquettet.-^Jitka marmalade of apples rather drier 
tiian usual Mix with it the whites of eggs, beaten up with a little 
arrowroot ; make them into balls, or long pillars; dip them in white 
of egg seyeral times ; fry them, in oil (dmg la frtittre)^ and when of a 
good colour, take them out, and drain them ; place them in a pyramid 
in^your dish, and ooTer them with finely-powdered white sugar ; 
senre hot or cold. 

The emmBj m wmmtelatk.'^ThB apples d^onld be pevfectly ripe ; 
they should be cut in sUeea or in bits, and as they are cut, thrown 
into water, in whieh there should be the juice of a lemon. When all 
are cut, take them out and drain them, and put tJiem into a stewpan, 
with half their weight of sugar, the juice of a lemon, a little yanille, 
cinnamon, or doves, in powder. Cook them over a quick fire, to dry 
up the water (which will always adhere to them), turning them con- 
tinually. Tou can employ this for all description of light pastry, ox 
you can serve it just as it is, either hot or cold. 

The MMM, Jlerift^M.— Beat well the whites of eggs with some 
sugar that has been rubbed on a lemon and powdered in a mortar, to 
a strong froth. Take some marmalade, prepared as above ; place it in 
a pyramid on a dish ; cover if with the beaten eggs ; powder it with 
fine sugar, and colour it in an oven, or under a/wr de eampagne. 

The sane, en Miroton^-^HakQ apple and apricot marmalade ; put a 
layer in a dish ; put on slices of raw i^ples, another layer of mar- 
malade, and another of apples, till your dish is filled in the form you 
wish it Cook it under a fmtr de eempoffnej or in the oven ; or soak 
slices of apples in brandy and sugar, the juice of a lemon, and some 
powdered cinnamon, for two hours ; take them out, and drain them ; 
plaee them in the dish in any form, according to taste; fill the 
centre with apricot, pear, oar apple marmalade, and cook them in the 
oven. 

The eame^ au i2t2.— Boil the rice in milk, sweeten with sugar that 
has been rubbed on the rind of a lemon. Feel apples, and core them ; 
put them into a stewpan, with a very little water and some syrup. 
When done, take them off the fire, and drain them ; fill the apple at 
the cone with mannalade of a^cots, and cover the bottom of the dish 
with the same. Place tiie apples in a pretty form on the marmalade, 
and then oovw them with the rice. 

AsMiher JtfMfe.— Peel and core half-a-dosen apples, and cook them 
in clarified sugar, but take care not to break them ; take about four 
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ounces of apple marmalade and four ounces of apricot ; the rice 
cooked as above, with the addition of a little butter and three yolks 
of eggs. Make of this rice a border round the dish, and fill the 
interior with the marmalade and rice, mixed in equal quantities; 
stick the apples in the middle, and colour them either in the oven, or 
under a four d€ eampagne, and put into the core, the moment before 
serving, a tea-spoonful of fruit jelly, or preserved fruit. 

Eggt and Milk— (Euft au X«t^.— Boil in a pint and a half of milk, 
two ounces and a quarter of sugar ; beat together in a deep dish six 
yolks and three whites of eggs, a spoonful of orange-flower water, 
and a little powdered sugar. When ^e milk has finished boiling, but 
is still warm, turn it on the eggs, gently stirring it all the time. 
When all is mixed, put the bottom of the dish into some boiling water, 
and cover it with a four de eampagne with fire thereon. When the whole 
is of a sufficient thickness, take off the dish, and let it get cold ; dust 
over it fine sugar, and glaze it with a salamander. This dish is 
excellent. 

The same, d la Met^€.— Whip a dozen whites of eggs into what the 
French call snow, adding powdered sugar and orange-flower water ; 
beat and mix the yolks up with three pints of milk, some orange- 
flowers boiled in sugar, and reduced to powder, or pounded macaroons, 
and powdered sugar. Boil in a stewpan three pints of milk, sweet- 
ened . with powdered sugar. When it is in ebullition, take out a 
spoonful of the whites, and throw it into the boiling milk for one 
minute. Bepeat till all the whites are thus cooked ; arrange them in 
the dish in which they are to be served. When all are done, take off 
the milk, and let the ebulUtion subside ; pour it into the yolks, stirring 
it all the time ; and when well mixed, pour over the cooked whites 
of eggs, and serve hot. 

This dish is much esteemed in France, and is made in various 
ways ; this, however, is the best receipt, and will be found extremely 
delicate, and easy of digestion. 

Souffles. — ^Four spoonfuls of arrowroot, a pint and a-half of cream, 
four ounces and a-half of sugar, and the same quantity of butter ; 
grated rind of a lemon, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix all well 
together ; put into a stewpan, and boil, stirring them aU the time, 
till they become thick; withdraw them from the fire, and turn them 
into a basin to get cold. Take six yolks and four whites of eggs, 
beaten into a strong froth ; mix with the first preparation ; put the 
whole into a wuffid dish, which should be round and deep, and made 
of metal that will stand the fire. In France, they have dishes made 
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to slip into plated or silver dishes, to send to table, as the soujffU must 
be served in the dish in which it is made. Put the dish on very hot 
charcoal cinders ; coyer it with a four de eampagne^ and serve it in 
the dish the moment it has risen. This may be made with rice cream ; 
with boiled chestnuts, pounded and passed through a sieve ; with 
crumbs of bread, boiled in cream, and passed through a sieve ; 
with coffee, chocolate, frangij^ane &c., flavoured to taste with vanille, 
cinnamon, orange flower, macaroons, &c., &c. 

DEC0ILA.T10NS. 

Before proceeding with our directions for pastry, it is requisite 
that we should state that in the French, and in fact in all good 
kitchens, it is not only necessary that the food should be well cooked, 
but ths^t it should be also well served and prettUy decorated or gar- 
nished. The difference in this respect between our mode and the 
French is, that we usually make our decorations of raw vegetables, 
whereas the French garnitures are generally good and fit to eat. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in good cookery the eye and the palate 
are equally gratified. The garnitures generally in use are made of 
variously-coloured jellies, either savoury or sweet, as required, fried 
bread, paste, &c. The different sorts of moulds necessary for their 
production are kept ready-made at the furnishing ironmongers, where 
every lady may make a selection according to her taste. Many of 
them may also be made with the ordinary paste-cutters. 

Various ornamental designs and fanciful shapes may be cut out of 
hard-boiled eggs. The yolks only, mixed with slices of anchovies, 
may also be used, gherkins, fine herbs, and the whites of eggs 
chopped small, are likewise available for garnitures. These designs 
may also be imitated in all sorts of cooked vegetables, such as beet- 
root, turnips, carrots, small onions, and potatoes. Care should be 
taken to arrange them in such a manner as to obtain in these 
ornaments as great a variety as possible. Vegetable cutters of all 
kinds may be obtained at the furnishing ironmongers. When they 
are used great care should be taken that the vegetables for garnishing 
are properly cooked and nicely cut, or the appearance of the dish will 
assuredly be spoiled. Much of the success of French cookery is due 
to the variety and beauty of the garnitures employed. 

The twelve following figures are to be imitated in light paste. It 
is impossible, until they are seen in their proper places, to form an 
idea of how well they set off the dishes they are intended to garnish. 
Any of these designs may be used for ornamenting raised pies, or for 
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many made diahet. The enafeom^ it Hiay be obaerrea, of tuing simple 
flour and water for omst and ornaments is in the voiat poonble 




taste. We were onoe tempted to try the emst of a niaed pie^ fancy* 
iag we were still In Paris, but found, much to our annoyanoe, and to 




that of the foimder of the feast, that it was perfectly uneatable. In the 
best houses, the ornaments are inrariably made of the same materiala 




^^^M 



as the pie-crust. These ornamental leaves, flowers, &c., require only 
a sharp knife or pastry-dutter, good taste, and a tolerable degree of ' 
care, in order to insure success. 
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An examiimtioii of the fbllowing figtms will coavef a good idea 
of the Bnnaetf of deoorating raised pies aiid other amaufloital diahes. 




Tig. 1. Fig. 2. 

SAlBSD FUS SBCO&ATXD WITH Oltlf AMKNTAL PASTBT CimXXOB. 

Figs. 1 and 2 may be *deoorated with the pastry trimmings lAown 
above. Figures 3, 4, and 6, show the manner in which dishes may 
be garnished with jellies, yegetables, Med bread, &c. &c. 




Kg. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

DI8HX8 OA&inSHSD WITH YBeBTABLn, FBXXD BBBAD, XTC. 

The Figures 6 and 7 indicate the manner in which beet-root, 





Fig. e. Fig.r. 

BAULDS PHBPABSD rOH THS TABLX, XTC 
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cucumbers, oliyes, and other fruits and vegetables may be cut so as 
to render a salad more pleasing to the eye, and to enable us to intro- 
duce various palatable and agreeable additions, such as capers, 
gherkins, yolks of eggs, &o. &c. In France, the salad thus formed is 
placed on the table, and the dressing is only added the moment before 
it is eaten. 

Figures 8 and 9 are representations of mtrtmets, or dessert. For 




Fig. 8. 

SCSTHODS OF AaKAKOZKO FBUITS, 



these dishes, fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, &c., are arranged on 
rice, covered with syrup, and garnished with preserved fruits — 
beignets, meringues, oranges, and other sugared tlungs. 

The six following engravings will show the various pyramidal 




DI8BX8 OF 8WBKT8, XTC., ABKANOBD FOK DV88KRT. 

forms in which *' sweets," &c. may be arranged for the table. Oood 
taste in these little matters is of more real service than the most 
extravagant outlay. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



KoTHtNO is, perhaps, more difficult than to give clear directions for 
the making of pastry ; for, in spite of all directions, the cook, unless 
she possesses both skill and taste, will not accomplish the requisite 
degree of success. What one person takes a life-time to learn imper- 
fectly, another succeeds in almost at the first trial. In this branch 
of cookery everything depends on the cook; and unless pastry is 
made with a light hand, it is never good. In mixing flour and eggs 
together, for instance, to make the paste to be afterwards worked 
into crust, it is almost impossible, in writing, to give an idea of the 
exact consistence necessary to make good, pastry. The paste ought to 
be thicker than batter, but not so thick as dough. It must be rolled 
very lightly ; the butter and lard used in its preparation must be put 
in with the fingers, flour dusted over it, and rolled up with the hands ; 
then rolled out with a rolling-pin. Some people prefer those made 
of glass for rolling, but wooden pins must be used for beating the 
paste* After it has been four times rolled and turned, it should, in 
cold weather, be kept till wanted for use in a warm place near to the 
fire ; but in hot weather it should be put on ice for an hour before it 
is used. The importance of these directions may not appear at first 
sight, but practical experience will .prove their utility. We shall 
follow the order of the best French cooks, their pastry being far supe- 
rior to ours. 

Bea JBehaudes. — The following receipt is for a description of very 
light paste much admired by the French : — Take two pounds four 
ounces of flour and lay it in a heap ; make a hole in the middle, into 
which put half an ounce of salt dissolved in water, nine ounces of butter, 
and six eggs. If the paste be not sufficiently wet, add more eggs. 
Knead it with the hands upon the paste-board, which must be well 
dusted with fine flour. The paste must be then left for twelve hours. 
At the end of that time, make it into ^ckaudia (which resemble the 
cracknell biscuits, only that they are much larger and thicker), and 
throw them into nearly boiling water. Shake the saucepan to make 
them rise, and when they have so risen, push them down with a slice. 
When they are flrm to the touch, take them out and throw them into 
cold water, and leave them for two hours. Drain them on a sieve for 
an hour, and then place them on an iron oven-lea^ and bake them. 
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Iks Tourtea, Fiona et TarteUttis, — ^Make the bottom of the pdtes 
bria^e (which aee) and put it on a round piece of tin. Place round 
the edge a slice of flaky paste, called ** feuilletage," one inch thick 
and one finger wide. In the middle of iStud frangipa/ne put preseryed 
fruits or jellies. 

Lt9 J%m«.~*A flan is made Trith the smm sort of j^U d drmatry 
roll ottt rather larger than the sise of your mmild, and turn the 
sides orer so as to form, a sort of wiall^ or edga^ to your crust. 
Fill this with fruity w manaalade, and hake* 

TaatAtte» are made preciady like the t&urtn, but mveh smallar. 

£aU (fAmandea^ — Peel, akiiiy and pooad, four and a-half ounees of 
sweet almonds ; pot in a little mUk, and ruh them through a fine 
siere. Boil some milk, and roduee it to one»-fourth ; put the almonds 
into the milky ftdding four and m half ouaeea of sugar^ and five or six 
drops of orange-fioiwer water. Boil vp and serre. 

lait daFi9iddie ia made nearly in the same maamer^ except that 
you put thno ouioet <^ the pistachio-nut; and^ to give it a good 
green colour, you mix a certain qaantity of the juice of spinach. 

iVoMj^^pAfW.*— Put into a stawpan two or three eggs, with as much 
flour as they will absorb. When they are well mixed, moisten with 
a little milk and eoek for a quarter of an hour, eontinually stirring. 
Add a little sah^ sugar, and orange-fiowsns boiled in sugar, and pow- 
dered maoaroons* 

G^temuf d la Ormne i» made with the same paste as the next, but 
instead of water, you use cream. It is out rennd and baked on an 
oven-leaf. 

Gdteaux cPAmandea, — Take three spoonfuls of flour, the same 
weight of bottsr and powdered sugar, three eggs, three ounces of 
blanched almonds pounded, and the rind (utU) of a lemon. Mix 
together, and pound them in a mortar. Butter a mould ; line it witha 
pdU hr%ai$y and put in the mixture. Oover it with trellis- work of paste ; 
put a slice of paste round the edge, oyer the treUis- work \ rub it over 
wkh the yolk of egg^ and cook in a very slow OFven, or under a fimt 
decampoffne, 

Paina d la I>mheaa$,'^ThsM are made with the pAtd'-ro^alk, but a 
little stifer. Make them in lengths of six or eight inches. Bake 
them ; open them, and put in the inside one spoonfol of any desenp- 
tum of preserves. 

F&U de JSrioehe.-^TakB two pounds fbnr ounoes of flour; of this 
quantity put on one side nine ounces ; make a hole in the middle of 
the mass of flour, and put into it half an ounce of beer yeast, that 
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has been veil wasbed ; wax up with the hand, and i^ you proceed 
moiaten with tepid water, taking oare that it ia all well and equally 
mixed ; roll it up» and put it into a wooden bowl ; make two or three 
incisions in it, and cover it in a cloth. When it has well risen, spread 
it out with the flour that you have put on one aide, and add half an 
ounce of salt, one pound two ounces of fine fresh butter, and six eggs ; 
mix the whole well together, and powder it with flour; knead it, and 
fold it two or three times. Leave it for eight or ten hours ; then make 
it into brioches, which should be like cottage loaves, only much 
smaller, and bake. 

Pdted JBaba, — This is by &r the most delicious cake made in 
France. It is sold by all the pastrycooks, and is frequently steeped 
in rum* It is made like the brioches, except that you add for each 
two pounds four ounces of flour, nine ounces of stoned raisins, two 
and a-half ounces of currants, half a tumbler of Malaga wine, a little 
saflron in powder. This paste ought to be softer and more wet than 
the brioches. Put it into a mould, leave it for six hours, and then 
bake. 

Fdte Brises. — Take two pounds four ounces of flour, put into the 
middle one pound eleven ounces of fresh butter, half an ounce of salt, 
four eggs, and two tumblers of water.; mix the whole by degrees with 
the flour, roll it four times, and bake. 

Fdt^ Croqwmte, — Take nine ounces of sweet almonds, blanched 
and reduced to paste in a mortar, add a little white of eggs, or orange- 
flawer water ; place over a very slow fire in a atewpan ; add thirteen 
and a-half ounces of powdered sugar, turning continually tUl all 
is incorporated ; out and shape this paste to your taste, either with a 
knife or a paste-cutter. 

FdU a dreat^r. —Place in a heap on a clean table, two pounds Ibur 
ounces of flour ; make a hollow in the middle, into which put half an 
ounce of salt, thirteen and a-half ounces of butter, six yolks of eggs, 
and one tumbler of water ; incorporate the whole together, knead it 
well with the hands; if the paste is too sti^ add a little water, and 
roll it out, and bake. If made for tarts, the paste should be made a 
little softer and more moist 

Fdte feuiUitee, — Take two pounds four ounces of flour; make a 
hollow in the middle of the heap, into which put half an ounce of 
salt, two whites of eggs, two tumblers of water, and two ounces of 
butter ; mix together into paste, and let it rest for half an hour; roll 
it out, and cover it with one pound two ounces of butter, which must be 
well stirred into the paste ; roll it up and leave it again to rest, then 
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roll it out three times, and let it stand. The less butter that is used 
the more rolling is required. When you want to use the above paste 
you must roll it out two or three times, and then make it up in the 
shapes or moulds you want. 

Fdt^ JRoyale.—Vvit into a stewpan four and a-half ounces butter, 
four and a-half ounces of sugar, two tumblers of water, a pinch of 
salt, and the rind of lemon cut small ; when the whole begins to 
boil, withdraw the stewpan to the side of the fire, and take out the 
lemon peel ; add, little by little, as much flour as the mixture will 
absorb, and stir it continually ; put the saucepan again on the fire 
for five minutes, continually stirring it. You will know when the 
paste has been long enough on the fire, because it will then leave 
the side of the stewpan ; then put it into an earthenware basin, adding 
eggs, one by one, till the paste sticks to your fingers ; butter an 
oven-leaf and fiour it; make up this paste into balls the size of 
walnuts, stick into them blanched sweet almonds, and rub them over 
with yolks of eggs ; fiour them with powdered sugar, and bake them. 

The same, cold. — All meats used for cold pies should, according to 
the French, be stewed in butter, and if turkey, hare, rabbits, or fowls 
be used, they should be boned. Ducks, pigeons, partridges, and larks, 
however, ought not to be boned. Ham should be previously cooked, 
and all other kinds of meat larded with bacon ; veal, or fowl stuffing, 
mixed with bacon, should be prepared to fill up the pie. 

FetitapdU are to be made with the pdte de feuiUetage, rolled five 
times ; the bottoms and sides should be cut with a paste-cutter or 
mould, and each layer be well fastened by being rubbed with a little 
water ; fill the p(Ui with godweau, quennels of fowl or fish, or with 
stewed oysters or lobsters ; cover the top, rub over the yolk of an egg 
and cook under a /our de campoffne, or bake in the oven. They may 
also be made with the pdt^ briaie, filled with the meat, only in little 
balls and when baked the sauce added. 

Ramequins must be made with the pdti rogale, without sugar, 
moistened with eggs, and grated Parmesan cheese, mixed well to- 
gether, and baked on an oven leaf. 

Tourte d* JEntr^e.—B,oXL out to the size required, the pAtd brisie, and 
put on a tin dish ; fill the inside with any of the ragouts ; cover the 
whole with the same description of paste, taking care to fasten the 
sides by wetting and pressing them together ; glaze with the yolk of 
egg, and bake in a hot oven ; when cooked, pass a knife round the 
pdUy lift up the cover, put in the ragout sauce, and serve hot. 

Vole au VenU-^ThQ French make this dish in the greatest perfec- 
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tion, and it is one much coveted by the English. Boll out to the size 
required a foundation of the pdU bris^e, then of the same size the 
p6t^ defeuilletaffej six times rolled; cover the pdt^ briaee with the 
second, which must be first moistened, and the two pressed together 
with a rolling-pin ; cut slices of the feuiUetctge and lay them one on 
the other, round the edge, leaving the centre hollow. This is 
best done by having a tin mould in the centre. Bake it ; fill the 
inside with the rag<mt Jinnaneier (page 119), ragout of mmhroomf 
or Jinnancier, or foia, or nUlange (pages 120 and 121), or any of 
the ragouts (page 122). A cover of very thin pdte a feuiUetage 
is baked at the same time, but detached. Some cooks, in baking the 
crust for the vole au vent, fill the inside with a piece of bread rounded 
at the top, on which the cover is placed, and when the crust is done, 
the cover is taken ofi^ and the bread taken out. In France, in 
addition to the ragout, two, three, or four boiled crayfish are generally 
served on the top. 

LIGBT PASTRT. 

Amande$ Ugerea* — Blanch one pound two ounces of sweet almonds. 
Almonds to be blanched must be soaked in cold water and the skins 
taken off ; cut them in little bits, and throw them into the beaten 
white of eggs, to which add thirteen ounces of powdered sugar; 
stir all well together, spread out upon white paper, and bake in the 
oven. Biscuits aux amandes and aux pistaches are made as 

Biscuits aux cwelines. — Take four ounces of filberts, and as much 
bitter almonds ; throw them into boiling water, blanch, and let them 
get cold ; then pound in a mortar, and while doing so add a little well 
beaten white of egg to prevent their oiling ; whip well three whites of 
eggs to a strong froth ; add the yolks of two eggs beaten separately, with 
two and a quarter ounces of powdered sugar ; stir this mixture well 
together, with about a table-spoonful of fine flour rubbed through 
a sUk sieve, and two oimces of powdered sugar ; make a paper case, 
and fill it with this mixture ; glaze with flour and powdered sugar ; 
bake it in a slow oven, after tiie bread has been withdrawn ; when 
done, light a handful of straw at the mouth of the oven to colour the 
biscuits. 

The same, au CJiocolat. — Take six fresh eggs, one ounce of chocolate 
in powder, four ounces of flour, and eleven oimces of sugar in powder ; 
beat the whole up in a mortar, and bake in moulds or in paper. 

The sarnej d la VanUU, eta la Cannelle. — Proceed as for the above, 
only use vanille or cinnamon instead of chocolate. 

The same, au citron, or d V orange. — ^Take six fresh eggs, the grated 
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rind of a lemon, four ounoM of flour, «&d thizteen ounces of mgar 
in powder; make the paste in any fonn, place on paper, and bake. 

BiamiU de Mose&vie. — Take half an oanoe of the xind of green 
lemons, an ounce of marmalade of orange-flower, and of maimalade 
of apricots, the whites of four eggs, three and a^half ounces of pow- 
dered sugar ; whip the whites into a strong froth, pound together the 
lemon and tiie marmalades, and rub them through a hair-eieve. Add 
the sugar and the whipped eggs ; put them in Ibrm on sheets of 
paper, and bake : when cooked, glaze with sugar and whites of eggs, 
and decorate according to taste. 

BuamU de Savoy, — ^Whip well tiie whites of one dozen eggs to a 
strong froth, and place it on one side. Beat the yoUcs with twenty- 
one ounces of fine powdered sugar, and mix altogether with thirteen 
ounces of flour and the grated rind of a lemon. Grease a mould with 
diflsolvod butter, fill it with the paste, and bake. 

Qaufresy or Wafers.— Take three ounces of fresh cream, six and 
a-half ounces of Tcry fine flour, eight and a-half ounces of powdered 
sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of oraage-flower water. All these 
should be so mixed that the paste should resemble thick milk. 
Warm the ffaufrea irons, and grease them with a little dissolred 
butter. Put a spoonful of this mixture, and cover the irons^shut 
them up, and put them on charooeL When done one side, turn them 
on the other, then take them out of the iron, and roll them on a piece 
of wood to make them round. — These are, in tatft, the oaken called in 
Paris " dee Plaiain" the gaufree sold there being oblong, square, 
in crosses, and incapable of being tumed-->the diSerenoe betwe«i the 
two being merely in form. 

OrtUage d'Anumdee. — One pound two ounces of sweet almonds, 
blanched and cut in four, longways, four and a quarter ounces of 
water, one pound two ounces of sugar : put them into a pipkin, and 
place them over a fire. When they crack, take off the pipkin and stir 
them with a wooden spoon. Add the grated rind of a lemon : cover 
the fire with cinders, and put on the pipldn, and stir till the almonds 
have taken the colour of caramel. Put, at the bottom of a dish, a 
layer of small sugar-plums. Spread over a layer of the griUage 
another layer of sugar-plums, &c., until the whole is used up, and 
dry it in a slow oven. Some cooks use moulds, which must be then 
rubbed inside with olive oil. 

Grillage de Fleura d'Orange.-^lBke eight and a-half ounces of 
sugar, four and a-quarter ounces of picked orange-fiowers : put these 
into a pipkin over a stove, or over some charcoal spread out on a 
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hearth (which must be fanned with a feather-fan all the time of 
cooking) ; the sugar, &c., must be strongly and quickly stirred all the 
time ; and, as soon as the orange-flowers have acquired a good 
colour, squeeze into the mixture the juice of a lemon, and pour out. 

Massepains.—Take one pound two ounces of sweet almonds, and 
five and a-half ounces of bitter almonds. Blanch and dry in a cool 
oyen ; pound in a mortar, adding a little well-beaten white of egg. 
Clarify one pound two ounces of sugar, withdraw it from the Are, 
stirring it all the time, that it should not burn, until it is cooked. 
[This is to be ascertained when it will not stick to the hand]. Turn 
it out on a table powdered with sugar, spread it out, and let It get 
cold. Cut it in forms to your taste, which place on a sheet of paper 
and cook in the oven. Glaze like the biscuits. 

The same, au Chocolai. — ^The same as before; only add two and 
a-quarter ounces of powdered chocolate passed through a sieye. 

The same, d la Fraise. — ^Prepare one pound two ounces of sweet 
almonds, as before described ; add eight and a-half ounces of clarified 
sugar slightly boiled, six and a-quarter ounces of mashed strawberries 
passed through a sieye; and proceed as in the first receipt. This 
may be also made in the same way, with all s^rts of fruit, or with any 
description of fruit, jelly, marmalade, or jam. 

^o^aroo^.— These are made with the same paste as the massepain, 
except that the form is to be the size of half a walnut flattened. 

Ftun d la Fleur d^ Orange. — The same as the next receipt, only use 
orange-flower water instead of the rose. These may be seasoned with 
saffron, aniseed, or cinnamon, or coloured with a small quantity of 
Prussian blue, or carmine. 

The same. Souffles d la Rose,— Whip three pounds six ounces of 
sugar, in powder, with two whites of eggs, adding, by degrees, one 
ounce of orange-flower water, and a pinch of carmine in powder. 
The paste ought to be firm; roll it out on wafer-paper, cut it in 
shapes about as large as filberts. Place them on paper, sufficiently 
apart that they should not touch one another when they swell. Put 
them into the oyen till they rise. 

Savarin. — Take twelye and three-quarter ounces of oat-flour. Put 
on one side four and a-quarter ounces, in which put half an ounce of 
yeast with half a tumbler of tepid water. With the rest of the oat- 
flour put six eggs, nine ounces of fresh butter, four and a-half ounces 
of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a tumbler of milk. Beat the whole 
together until the paste is yery light. Put it into a mould, and cook 
it in a slow oyen for two hours at least. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CONFZCnONS£T. 

StTOARy the base of all sweetmeats, should be cbosen of the best 
colour, well-refined, hard, and a little transparent. The French, in 
cooking, make seyen degrees of sugar, up to caramel, the English 
only five. 

Clarified Sugar. — Put from eight to ten pounds of broken loaf 
sugar in a preserying pan ; beat the white of an egg with a tumbler 
(half a pint) of cold water, added by degrees ; moisten the sugar with 
the half of this. Place the sugar oyer a yery slow charcoal fire, let 
it rise twice before skimming, taking care it does not get too thick by 
adding a little water, until the scum is quite white ; then throw in a 
tumbler of water to make all the scum rise, and skim it off and pass 
through a fine straining bag. 

FetH et grand /w«^— called in English first degree or candy sugar.-— 
Boil the clarified sugar till smooth ; to ascertain which, dip a skimmer 
into the sugar, touch it with the forefinger and thumb ; and if, on 
opening them, a small thread draws between, and directly breaks and 
remains as a drop on the thumb, it is what they call the ^* petit lisse." 
Continue the boiling and it will draw into a larger string, and become 
the *^ grand lietd" or first degree. 

Qrand et petit FerU, — ^For this the sugar should be boiled still 
longer ; dip in the skimmer, and proceed with the finger and thumb 
as before. If the thread is thicker than the last, it is what it is called 
^* petit perU-^ and if upon opening the hand the thread does not 
break, and little beads rise in the stewpan, it is at the *^ grand perU^'* 
or second degree. 

Orande Plume ou grand ^<m/^-^alled in England second degree or 
blown sugar. — For this the sugar must be boiled still longer ; dip in 
the skimmer, and shake off what sugar you can into the pan ; then 
blow with the mouth through the holes of the skimmer, and if blad- 
ders or bubbles blow through, it is at " grande plumd" or blown 
sugar; a little longer boiling will make it at ** grand bouU" When 
upon touching the skimmer with the finger there remains enough 
sugar to draw out and forms a ball. 

Petite Plume ou petit j5o«/e— called in England third degree, or 
feathered sugar. — Continue the boiling ; put in the skimmer ; shake 
off as much sugar as you can ; blow through the holes, and if it forms 
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Into little bladderiy the sugiMris at the point called " petite plume.** 
The ^* peiit houle** ia when the sugar has been still longer boiled. 
Dip a stick in cold water, and then put it into the sugar; letum it 
immediately to the cold water, and if the sugar adheres to it, it is 
done. 

FeiU ei grand Ciw«^-— called in England fourth degree, or crackled 
sugar. — Boil it still longer ; dip a stick into the sugar ; let it get cold, 
and put it into jour mouth ; if it sticks to the teeth, it is at the point 
called " petit easse.** Boil it longer, and when you dip the stick into 
the water, it becomes hard and snaps in the water, and will not adhere 
to the teeth, it is what is called ^^ grand oa99i" or crackled sugar. 

Caramel — or what the English call the fifth degree — is produced 
by boiling the sugar still longer than in any of the former operations. 
Dip a stick into the sugar, then into cold water, and if at the moment 
it touches the cold water it snaps like glass, it will be at caramel 
height ; which is the highest and last degree of boiling sugar. The 
fire must not be fierce, for fear of burning the sugar, which would 
discolour and spoil it. 

Compotes d'Ahricota ^Take as many apricots as you want for a 

dish ; they should be ripe without bruises. Make an incision in each 
sufficient to extract the stone ; put them into water in a preserving- 
pan, and boil them a few minutes ; take them out and drain them, 
and throw them into clarified sugar. Boil them for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then take them out and arrange them symmetrically in 
your dish. 

All sorts of fruit, such as plums, pears, and apples, may be thus 
preserved. If they are intended for keeping, they require a little 
more boiling ; or a better plan is, to take out the fruit when done, 
and boil the syrup for a longer time, and put it over the fruit 

Currants or Grapes in powder, — Choose the finest, wash and dry 
them ; take the white of an egg, dip the currants or grapes into it, 
and put them on a sieve. When they are dry, take the berries one 
by one, and dip them lightly in finely- powdered sugar, which has 
been rubbed and passed through a sieve. Then arrange the fruit on 
perfectly dry vine leaves, in the dish, and place it in the sun for a 
few minutes. This forms a most elegant dish. 

Compotes au» Cerises. — Choose Morella cherries—^ut half the 
stalks 0% dip them in cold water and drain them ; throw them into 
sugar cooked d la Nappe ; boil for a few minutes, skim, and arrange 
them in your dish when cold. The rule is, half a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. 
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The samey of Raspberries or Currants. — ^Precisely like the cherries. 

The same, of Peaches. — Follow the same directions as given in the 
next receipt, only do not leave them over the fire so long. 

The same, des poires.—Tee\ and put the pears in water, and boil 
them a little, to make them soft. Take them out, and cut them into 
quarters, and throw them into cold water to prevent their turning 
black. Throw them again into boiling water, and again into cold 
water ; drain, and put them into sugar cooked au lissi, to which add 
the grated rind of two or three lemons. 

The same, of Apples. — As the preceding, only add more sugar. 
• Oele'e de Qroseille. — Take either red or white ripe currants; pick 
them, and throw over a little water. Squeeze all the juice out (in a 
strong cloth) into a basin, then put it into a preserving-pan, with one 
pound of broken sugar to each pound of currant juice. Skim well, 
and boil for a few minutes ; pass it through a sieve, and fill the jelly- 
pots. Put them into a dry place, to which the atmospheric air is 
admitted, for three or four days. Cover them with brandied paper, 
and tie them down with paper ; they should be kept in a cool dry place* 
They may also be mixed with raspberries, in the proportion of one 
pound of raspberry juice to four of currants. 

The same, of Apples. — ^Peel, cut, and core the apples; put them 
into a preserving-pan, with a sufficient quantity of water, till reduced 
to a pulp. Turn this into a jelly-bag, and when a quart has run out 
return it to the jelly-bag. Then place a cup, or small plate, at the 
top of the jelly-bag, on the fruit, with a weight thereon, to press out 
all the juice. Put into a preserving-pan the same weight of sugar 
as of apple juice ; clarify, add the juice, and cook it d Ja Nappe. 
Fill the preserve-pots, and on the top of each pot put a little grated 
lemon-peel, that has been cooked in sugar; cover with brandied 
paper. 

Marmelade tTAhrieots. — Cut the apricots in quarters, take out the 
stones, and place a layer at the bottom of a brown pan ; cover over 
with sugar, and continue in alternate layers imtil the pan is filled. 
Cover it over, and leave it for twelve hours in a cool cellar; then 
turn it into a preserving-pan, add the kemals from the stones, cook 
it to the degree called en Nappe : take it off and fill the pots, and tie 
up. Greengages may also be preserved in this way. Cherries are 
preserved in a similar manner. Quinces are to be cut in quarters, 
the pips taken out, and boiled in sufficient water; and when tender 
passed through a sieve — the proportions are, one pound of the pulp 
and one pound of the sugar, to be cooked to the degree called ^ petit 
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CM^" Never let any preserve remain to get cold in the copper stew- 
pan. Examine your preserre-pots from time to time,'^and change the 
papers when necessary. All preserves should he kept in a cool airy 
place. Damp will make them mouldy, and heat will cause fermen- 
tation, and turn them acid. 

Strawberry Jelly. — Take one pound of small Alpine strawberries, 
and one pound of sugar ; clarify the sugar ; when clarified throw in 
the strawberries, and boil up ; take out the fruit, boil the rest for a 
quarter of an-hour, then put in the fruit, and boil it once or twice 
more; take out the fruit, boil the juice again, and pour it over your 
fruit. Cherries, plums, apricots, peaches, and many other fruits, 
may be thus preserved. 

Conserve des guatre fruits. — Take eight and a-half ounces of cher- 
ries, eight and a-half ounces of strawberries, eight and a-half ounces 
of raspberries, and eight and a-half ounces of currants ; take off the 
stalks, and take out the stones from the cherries ; pick the straw- 
berries, raspberries, and currants (take care that none are bad). Bub 
the juice through a sieve, reversed, or through a cloth, — put the 
juice into a stewpan, and reduce it one-third by boiling ; cook sepa- 
rately the sugar to the degree called ^^easse;" add the juice of the 
fruit; let it boil for several minutes (stirring it aU the time), till it 
rises : turn it out and let it get cold ; then it must be preserved in 
paper cases. The quantity of sugar requisite is three pounds for 
each pound of juice of the fruit. 

Fates de ChroseiUes et auires. — Take ten pounds of ripe red cur- 
rants, pick and press out all the juice in a cloth, pass the juice through 
a silk sieve; clarify, and bring to the degree called '* casse,** ten 
pounds of sugar ; put to this the juice of the fruit, stir it continually, 
and you may know when it is done by being able to see the bottom 
of the stewpan. Withdraw it from the fire, have ready tin moulds, 
placed on slates, or sheets of copper ; fill these moulds, — smooth them 
over with a knife, powder them over with fine sugar, passed through 
a sieve, and place them in a cool oven till the next day. Take the 
paste out of the moulds and place them on sieves ; powder them with 
sugar ; put them again in a cool oven, for the night, and then inclose 
them in tins, hermetically sealed, with a piece of paper between each, 
and keep them in a very dry place. You may add a sixth portion of 
juice of raspberries, which many think more agreeable. Any other 
description of fruit may be preserved in the same way. 

£au cfAnis. — Four and a-half ounces of aniseed, infused during 
one month, in three bottles of brandy, and one pound eleven ounces 
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of sugar, diflsolyed in three pints of water, passed through a Jellj-bag, 
and bottled, will be found excellent to those who like aniseed. Gin 
may be used instead of brandy. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LXQUEUSS AND STBTTPfl. 

Cura^a. — ^This most excellent liqueur being extremely dear here, 
we give' the following excellent receipt, only remarking that the 
longer it is kept the better it will be. Take one gallon of the best 
pale brandy. Infuse in this, the grated rind of twelve Seville oranges, 
and one lemon, three pennyworth of saffron, and three pounds of the 
best loaf sugar ; place all these ingredients in a jar, which shake well 
every day for six weeks. Pass the whole through a jelly-bag. If 
not perfectly clear, pass it through filtering paper, bottle it, and cork 
it up. In order that nothing may be wasted, you can make 

Rum Shrub with the pulp of the oranges. Six pounds of moist 
sugar, and two gallons of rum, put into a jar, shaken every day for 
two months, strained as before directed, and bottle. 

In Holland, where the best oura^oa is made, the spirit used is 
Hollands or Geneva. The only difference between the receipt we 
have given and the Dutch, is the spirit. 

Our own Punch. — Take two quarts of green tea ; two pounds of 
loaf sugar, the juice of eight lemons, one bottle of sparkling cider, one 
bottle of sherry, one bottle of champagne, one pint of brandy, half a 
pint of rum ; one pound of red currant jelly, and four table-spoonfuls 
of oura^oa ; mix all these well together, put them into a delicately 
clean ste'^pan, and boil, and when boiling, set light to the mixture 
with a piece of paper, and stir it as long as it will burn. If to be 
served hot, it should be served still alight ; if cold, when it will bum 
no longer, it should be put into a bowl, and when a little cool, put on 
to some broken-up ice. 

French Receipt for Punch. — ^Dissolve the sugar in a little water, 
and either oranges or lemons cut in two; let them infuse a few 
moments, and then squeeze over a sieve your fruit, so as to press out 
only the clear juice ; pass the whole through a jelly-bag, and bottle 
it. This is kept for making punch. The proportions for three pints 
are two pounds four ounces of sugar, one and a-half pint of water, 
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one pint of nun, the grated rind of half a lemon, the same of orange, 
and the juice of two lemons. 

Essence of JSmch. — One ounce of powdered cinnamon, a little nut* 
meg, two cloyes in powder, the grated rind of two lemons, and half 
an orange ; infuse tiiese in a bottle of good wine, for forty-eight hours 
by the side of the fire ; pass it through a jelly-bag, filter it, and bottle 
for use. In making a greater quantity, you ought to diminish in 
proportion the rinds of the oranges and lemons, that they should not 
predominate too much when you make cold punch; and that in 
making it hot, the flavour is more brought out. The punch should 
be made hot the moment only before serving, and great care should 
be taken that it does not boil, or the flavour is altered entirely. 

Ihrnehf a la Bomaine, — ^In a sufficient quantity of water necessary 
for making this punch, squeeze a certain number of lemons, through 
a silk sieve, and add thereto rum, and maraschino, and place it on the 
ice to cool. 

Ratafia d'AngHique, — Take the sprigs of angelica ; take off the 
leaves and cut them in pieces ; four and a-half ounces are sufficient 
* for three pints of brandy, nine ounces of sugar, one and-a half pint 
of water, a little cinnamon and cloves in powder. InfUse this during 
two months, shaking it occasionally ; pass the liquor through a jelly- 
bag, and if not sufficiently clear filter it, and preserve in bottles. 

The same, d$ Coim^Quincea), — Grate some ripe quinces, and 
leave them to macerate forty-eight hours ; squeeze the juice through 
a cloth ; mix one quart of brandy to three pints of the juice of the 
quinces, and eight*-and-a*half ounces of sugar ; put all into a jar for 
one month, shaking occasionally, and proceed as for the above. 

The some, d la lUurs J/ Oratiffes.^lsike nine ounces of orange 
flowers, and infuse them in a gallon of pale brandy, and leave them 
for three or four days, shaking them every day; pass through a jelly 
bag ; add three pounds six ounces of sugar, dissolved in three quarts 
of water, and filter, if necessary, and bottle. 

Ratafia de iVoyoua;.— Nine ounces of peach or apricot kernels ; 
infuse them for one month in a gallon of pale brandy, in a jar ; 
dissolve two pounds thirteen ounces of sugar in two quarts of water ; 
mix all together, pass through a jelly-bag, and filter through paper. 

The same, de quatre Prwite.— Take thirteen pounds six ounces of 
ripe cherries, three pounds six ounces of merry (little black] cherries, 
three pounds six ounces of raspberries, and three pounds six ounces of 
currants, picked and stoned ; break up the whole, and leave them in 
a pan for two hours ; press out the juice, either through a sieve or 
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doth ; add to it one quart of brandy and four ounces of sugar for 
eacli quart of the juice of the fruit ; put all into a large jar, and leave 
it for one month, shaking it occasionally ; pass it through a jelly bag, 
filter, if not perfectly clear, and bottle it for use. 

Sirop de GroteiUe, — For eyery one pound two ounces of currant 
juice, have one pound fourteen ounces of white sugar ; take six pounds 
twelve ounces of currants, nine ounces of cherries (Morella), nine 
ounces of raspberries ; take out the stalks and stones from the cherries, 
the pips from the currants ; pick the raspberries, and press out all the 
juice, which will be thick and muddy ; leave this for a day, or a day 
and a-half, in a cool cellar, then pour off through a jelly-bag, without 
disturbing the sediment ; take the proportions indicated at the com- 
mencement of this article. Cook the sugar to the degree called 
^^ petit CMsi;** add the juice of the fruit, stirring it all the time; 
boil it for a few minutes, withdraw it from the fire, turn it into a pan 
to get cold, and bottle it. Lemon syrup is made precisely the same, 
the proportions being ten ounces of sugar to eight ounces of lemon 
juice. * •»* 

The same, tT Orgeat, — One pound two ounces of sweet almonds, 
four and a half ounces of bitter almonds, two pounds four ounces of 
loaf sugar, three pints of water, two and a quarter ounces of orange- 
fiower water, and the grated rind of a lemon. The almonds must be 
blanched in cold water, and must be pounded in a mortar, adding, as 
you proceed, a little water, and the grated rind of a lemon. When 
it is made into a paste, mix with it a pint and a-half of the water, 
and put it into a cloth and squeeze out all the juice contained in the 
paste. This must be done by two persons, one at each side of the 
cloth. Put the paste again into the mortar, and mix it well with the 
rest of the water, and squeeze as before. Cook the sugar to the 
degree called *•* petit easei" Withdraw it from the fire, add the milk 
of almonds, stir it well with the sugar, put it over the fire, stirring it 
all the time, till it has boiled some few minutes. Turn it out into a 
pan, let it cool ; then throw on to it, and mix well with it, the orange- 
flower water, and pass the whole through a jelly-bag. Fill your bottles, 
and cork well. The bottles should be looked at from time to time, 
because the oil from the almonds frequently separates, and is found 
at the top of the bottle. Should this be the case, you must shake 
them wuU to keep the mixture perfect. 
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TABLE OBSERVANCES, CARVING, 
AND KITCHEN ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Ancibwt dinnera, 9. . 

Attendance; or, tablfi service, 32. 
Bain Marie, the, 54. 
Caktino of Tarious dishes, poultry, 

game, &c., 44. 
Cutting, 24. 
DKSBsaT, the, 41. 
DiNMEK Table, the, 17. 
Dinner service, the, 23. 
Dishes in season, 42. 
Entr^s, 28. 
Fish, 27. 

French wines, price of, 38. 
Gas in a kitchen, d9. 
German wines, 40. 
Kitchen arrangements, 52. 
Laying or dressing a table, 25, 
Moulds, 56. 
Napkins, 56. 
Ordering a dinner, 26. 
Pastry, 31. 
Poultry, 29. 

Remuneration of cooks, 10. 
Roast, the, 29. 
Salads, 31. 
Soups, 26. 
Spirits, 39. 

Table linen and napkins, 18. 
Tools for cooking, 57. 
Vegetables, 30. 
Wines, various kinds of, 39. 

SOUPS. 
Apple soup, 68. 
Barley soup, 82. 
Bisque aux ecrevissea, 81. 
Bouillon, 63. 

Bouillon aux eorevisses, 82. 
Bouillon maigre, 79. 
Cabbage soup, 80. 
Carrot soup, 67. 
Chestnut soup, 77. 
Cocoa-nut soup, 77. 
Colouring for soup, 64. 
Consomm^ , 65. 
Cray fish, a cuUis of, 81. 
Cullis of ecrevissea, 81. 
Giblet soup, 71. 



Green pea soup, 74. 

Hare soup, 72. 

Jerusalem artichoke soup, 67. 

Macaroni soup, 66. 

Macaroni soup maigre, 66. 

Mock turtle soup, 70. 

Mulligatawny, 73. 

Mutton stock, 69. 

Ox-tailsoup, 71* 

Oyster sou^t 72. 

Pepper pot; 7^. 

Parsnip soup, 68. 

Pea soup, 77. 

Pot au Feu, 64. 

Potage k la Jardinidre, &c., 82. 

Pig's-feet soup, 77. 

Potato soup, 68. 

Prawn soup, 80, 

Rice soup, 66. 

Sago soup, 66. 

Semolina soup, 67. 

Soup in haste, 67. 

Soup maigre, 64. 

Soupe JuUienne, and ditto maigre, 6 

Soupe k I'onion, 80. 

Soupe & Tonion avec fromage, 19. 

Soupe k la Creasy, 80. 

Soupe & la Reine, 71. 

Soupe JuUienne, 65. 

Tapioca soup, 66. 

Turnip soup, 68. 

Turtle soup, 79. 

Veal stock for white soup, 69. 

Vermicelli soup, 66. 

White haricot soup, 75. 

White onion soup, 68. 

White soup, 69. 

Woodcock soup, 73. 

FISH. 

Bashawed lobster, 90. 

Brill, 85. 

Cold fish, 86. 

Cod-fish, 85. 

Cod-fish, Hamburg mode, 93. 

Cut turbot, how to dress, 89. 

Eperlans h. la Proven^ale, 93. 

Fillet of mackerel, 95. 

Fillet de sole, 88. 

Fish, how to choose and clean, 83. 

Fish, how to cook, 82, 85. •- 

Frogs, 94. 
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Haddock, 87. 

John Dory, 85. 

La frituie, 83. 

Lobster currv and cutlet, 90. 

Lobster salad, 91. 

Mackerel, 86, 94. 

Muscles & la minute, 97. 

Ovsters, 92. 

Pike, or jack, 90. 

Red mullet, 87. 

Rice and oysters, 92. 

Salade k homard, 91. 

Salmon, 83. 85, 97, 9S. 

Bait fish, 85, 96. 

Salt herrings, 94. 

Sauce h la Mayonaise, 89. 

Skate, the liver la Canop^, 97. 

Smelts, 93. 

Sole k la Normandie, &c., 65, 8Si, 

Spitch-cocked eels, 90. 

Stewed eels, 88. 

Sturgeon braised, 94. 

Trout, 90. 

Turbot, 83, 84. 

Water souchtf, 87. 

White-bait, 89. 

Whiting, 95, 96. 

GRAVIESw 

Aspic Jelly, 100. 
Beef stock, 99. 
Grary, the best, 98. 
Gravy, to enrich, 99, 
Gravy for game, 99. 
Good beef or veal gravy, 99. 
Good store gravy, 99. 
Meat jellies, 100. 
Yeal stock, 99. 

SAUCES, See, 

Apple sauce, 109. 

AUemande, lOS. 

Anchovy batter, 109. 

Bechamel, 102. 

Blanc, 117. 

Black celery sauce, 107. 

Black butter, 102. 

Blond de veau, 117. 

Bouquet garni, 110. 

Braise, 118. 

Bread sauce, 103. 

Brown sauce, 116. 

Brown Italian sauce, lOS. 

Brown roux, 101. 

Butter, to clarify, 102. 

Caper sauce, 106. 

Caramel, 110. 

Celery sauce, 106. 

Crab sauce, 103. 

Cray-fish butter, 110. 

Crenm sauce for salmon, 104. 

Cocks' kidneys and combs, 118. 



Coulis, 110. 

Crutons, 118. 

Dutch sauce, 102. 

Egg sauce, 102. 

Essence d'assortement, 110, 

Essence of ham, 107. 

Etoufilide, 111. 

Financier et llamande, 119. 

Fowls, essence of. 111. 

French gravy, 112. 

French cooked stiifltog, 119. 

Fennel sauce, 1U6. 

Friture, 119. 

Game, essence of, 111. 

Garlic, essence of. 111. 

Garniture de ragout, 121. 

German sauce, 108, 113. 

Glaze, 112. 

Godiveau, 119. 

Gooseberry sauce, 107, 

Green pease, 123. 

Ham sauce, 107. 

Horseradish sauce, 106. 

Italian sauce, 114. 

Indian sauce, 114. 

Jus, 112. 

Liaisons, 113. 

Lobster batter, 110. 

Lobster sauce, 103. 

Marinade, 119. 

Melted butter, 102. 

Mint sauce, 106. 

Miroton, 105. 

Montpellier butter, 110. 

Mushroom catsup, 122. 

Ognons glaces, 120. 

Oil sauce, 117. 

Onion sauce, 108. 

Our own sauce, 109. 

Oyster sauce, 103. 

Parsley and butter, 106. 

Pease, green, 123. 

Petites racines, 120. 

Plum-pudding sauce, 109. 

Podle, 113. 

Poor man's sauce, 115. 

Poivrade, 113. 

Prawn sauce, 103. 

Pur^ de champignons, 123. 

Pur^ de chicory, 128. 

Pur^e de cardons, 128. 

Pur& de carottes, 123. 

Ragouts, various, 121, 122. 

Ravigotte, 113. 

Remoulade, 113. 

Res de veau, 122. 

Robert sauce, 105. 

Roux, brown and white, 107. 

Salad dressing, 106. 

Sauces, to thicken, 101, 

Sauce k la cr^me, 117. 

Sauce k la raaitre d'hdtel, 104. 

Sauce k la Tartare, 105. 
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Sauce k la Guietard, 117. 

Sauce h la Proven9ale, 116. 

Sauce k la Komaine, 115. 

Sauce for wild fowl, 107. 

Sauce Genevoise, 104, 

Sauce in use for everything, 114. 

Sauce Orldanaise, 115. 

Sauce piquante, 105. 

Sauce poivrade, 115. 

Sauce ravigolte, 116. 

Sauce Robert, 105. 

Sauce vinagre, 1 15. 

Shalots, essence of, 111. 

Shalot sauce, 107, 

Shrimp sauce, 103. 

Sorrel sauce, 107. 

Soubisse, 104. 

Spanish sauce, 114. 

Stewed olive sauce, 108. 

Tomato sauce, 108. 

Vegetables, essence of, 111. 

Walnut catsup, 122. 

White celery sauce, 106. 

White roux, 101. 

ROASTING, BOILING, & STEWING. 

Brazing, method of, 143. 
Beef gobbets, 138. 
Beef, stewed, 137. 
Beef-Rteak pudding, 137. 
Beef-steak stewed with olives, 139. 
Beef-steak stewed with champagne, 

139. ^ * 

Boiling, directions for, 133. 
Boiled beef, 134. 
Boiled breast of lamb, 135. 
Boiled lamb, 135. 
Boiled pork, 135. 
Breast of mutton stewed, 142. 
Breast of veal stewed, 140. 

BROILING AND FRYING. 

Calf's head, 153. 

Calve's feet, 158. 

Chickens, to boil, 136. 

Ducks, boiled, 136. 

Fillet of veal, boiled, 138. 

Fricandeau of veal, 144. 

German-stew, 141. 

Goose boiled, 136. 

Goose, to roast, 130. 

Ham, 134, 135. 

Haunch of mutton, 127. 

Irish-stew, 140. 

Lamb, 128. 

Leg of mutton, to boil, 133. 

Pickled tongue, to boil, 135. 

Pork, 128. 

Pigeons, to roast, 131. 

Rabbits, 131. 

Roasting, observations on, 125. 



Roast capons, 130. 

Roast goose, with chestnuts, 180. 

Roast larks, 131. 

Roast turkey, stuffed, 129. 

Rump of beef, to roa>t, 127. 

Saddle of mutton, 127. 

Salt leg of pork, to boil, 135. 

Sausages, to boil, 136. 

Shoulder of mutton, to boil, 136. 

Sirloin of beef, 127. 

Stewfato, 138. 

Stewing, mode of, 137. 

Stewed beel-steaks, 1 39. 

Stewed sain of beef, 141. 

Stewed ox tongue, 141. 

Stewed rump of beef, 137. 

Turkey, to boil, 35. 

Turkey, to roast, 129. 

Veal, 10 roast, 127. 

Veal, stewed breast of, 143. 

MADE DISHES, POULTRY, AND 
GAME. 

Ailerons k la braize, 164. 

Aspic de bluncs, 172. 

Ballotini de faisan, 177. 

Beef, St la mode, 149. 

Beef and egg croquettes, 149. 

Beef kidneys, 150. 

Beef-steaks and mushrooms, 156. 

Bills of fare for every month in the 

year, 145. 
Black cock, 188. 
Blanquette de veau, 152. 
Boiled rabbit, 187. 
Boudin de faisan, 177. 
Brains of a doe, 175. 
Calf's liver, 150. 
Canard en salmis, 162. 
Capilotade, 165.i 

Capons, various modes, 162, 163. 
Chilrtreuses de perdrix, 182. 
Civet de lapir., 187. 
Cold veal salad, 156. 
Compote de pigeons, 167. 
Compote en tartare, 167. 
Croquettes de faison, 177. 
Croquettes de volailles, 172. 
Croustades avechachis de b^casse, 173. 
Ducks, 161, 162. 
Emincde de faisan, 177. 
Eminc^e de venison, 175. 
Efcallope de veau, 152. 
Filet de canard, 162. 
Filet de poulet au supreme, 167. 
Filet de lapereaux k la chicorde, 187. 
Fillet of beef, 149. 
Foie de veau, 150. 
Fowl and rice, 167. 
Fricassfee de poulet, 168. 
Fried rabbit, with mushrooms, 188. 
Friture k la velleroi, 169. 
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Friture de lapin, 188. 
Galantine of turkey, 165. 
Game, mode of cooidng, &c., 172. 
Golden plover, 188. 
Godiveau Ik la Espagnole, 160. 
Goose, various modes, 166. 
Gray hen, 188. 
Grives, 179. 
Grouse, 188. 

Hash, how to make, 147. 
Hashed wild ducks, 179. 
Hare, various modes of cooking, 184. 
Italian dish, 155. 
L'Epigramme d'agneau, 160. 
Larks, 188. 

Lapin la croquettes, 188. 
Legs of ducks in mac^oine, 161. 
Macaroni, 153, 154. 
Marinade aux herbes, 169. 
Mauviettes, 188. 
Minced veal, 159. 
Mutton cutlets, 150, 160. 
Ox tails, 148. 

Partridges, various modes, 179, 183. 
Pheasants, various modes, 176, l&l. 
Pigeons 2k la Cardinale, 166. 
Pork cutlets, 159. 
Poularde Ik la Napolitaine, 170. 
Pcularde po§le, 167. 
Poulet 2k la Marengo, &c., 170. 
Parde des b&^sses, 174. 
Quails, 174. 
Rabbits, 187. 
Ragout de mouton, 157. 
Ragout de veau, 152. 
Rice and cabbage, 155. 
Ria de veau, 160. 
Roast ducks, 161. 
Roast rabbit, 187. 
Salmis l!i la paysanne, &c., 173, 174. 
Saut^de filets de b^asse, 174. 
Salmis d'oie, 166. 
Saucisses de venison, ITfi. 
Scotch collops, 157. 
Sheep's feet, 154. 
Snipes, 188. 
Sweetbread, 151. 
Thrushes, 179. 
Tripe, various modes, 148. 
Turkey, various modes, 165. 
Veal cutlets, 152, 
. Veal and ham pie, 152. 
Veal rolls, 155. 
Venison, Tarious modes, 175. 
Wild ducks, 174. 
Woodcocks, 173. 



EGOS. 



Boiled eggs, &c., 189. 

Buttered eggs, 189. 

Eggs, various modes, 190, 191. 

Fondue, 189. 

Omelettes, 191, 192. 



VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes, 194. 

Asparagus, 195. 

Beans, 202, 203. 

Brussels sprouts, 207. 

Cabbages, 198. 

Cardoons, 195. 

Carrots, 196. 

Cauliflowers, 200. 

Celery, 197. 

Endive, 202. 

French beans, 202. 

Green pease, 207. 

Gourds, 210. 

Haricot beans, 202. 

Jerusalem artichokes, 210. 

Lentils, 204. 

Lettuces, 204. 

Macedoine with vegetaWes^ 204. 

Mushrooms, 197. 

Onions, 206 

Potatoes, 208. 

Salsify, 210. 

Sourkrout, 198. 

Spinach, 201. 

Tomatoes, 210. 

Truffles, 211. 

Turnips, 205. 

Vegetable marrows, 200. 



SWEET DISHES. 

Apple cake, 211. 
Beignets, 212, 218, 214. 
Carrot cake, 219. 
Charlotte de pomme, 215, 
Confectionery and FKBauivKS, 

several modes, 238. 
Creams, various, 216, 220. 
Decorations for pastry, 227, 230. 
G&TKAu & la madelaine, &o., 220, 221. 
Jellies of various kinds, 223, 226. 
LiQTiETJBS AND STBUPSy various kiuds, 

242. 
Pastry, various receipts, 231. 
Souffles, 226. 
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